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Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? 


By Reidar Brekke 


Rotary Club of Trondhjem, Norway 


UST I—and also, do I—put off my private mor- 
als, like my Sunday coat, when I go to business? Am 
I a better businessman if I do? 

These questions come pretty close to home. We say, 
“Competition is the life of trade’—and faintly sneer, 
reading a special meaning into the words. But is com- 
petition, then, so great an evil? Certainly there is compe- 
tition . . . and competition. 

There is this competition of the marketplace, of busi- 
nessmen, designed to serve the selfish end of earning 
profit, and so often overcast with this faint or not-so- 
faint shadow of common scorn. But, on the other hand, 
there is the competition of sport, where victory brings 
honor but no cash. Of the second kind of competition 
we are not scornful. Why the difference? For there 
can be no possible doubt that free competition is the one 
unfailing condition under which businessmen work well 
and cheaply and to the advantage of society, whatever 
may be the underlying and secret motives impelling the 
individuals. 

It seems that there is some anomaly here, and our prob- 
lem needs thoughtful consideration. Is there something 
special about the ordinary practices of competitive busi- 
ness that causes that vague aroma of scorn to cling to 
them? I believe that to be the case. 

As businessmen, we so often say: “We must look at 
this in a businesslike way.” Meaning, we must do more 
or less what other businessmen do. Meaning, too, that 
our business morals perhaps will jump a few fences at 
which our private morals would balk. Just why is it that 
when we look at a matter “in a businesslike light,” we 
seem to feel less hampered by conscience? Well, I sup- 
pose it is partly because we “know” that certain rather 
ugly methods must be used “because competitors are 
using them.” They have become common practice. 
Everybody does it. Of course, you and I do not want to 
- subject ourselves to criticism by being different. 

This line of reasoning, at the outset, perhaps will 
soothe and quiet any possible moral scruples we may 
feel concerning those slightly shoddy methods; then, 
later, the constant use of such methods blunts our feeling 
of hesitancy entirely. We consider that the ways we have 
learned are fixed, necessary, inevitable. 

It is all too certain that in business we do blink at things 
that we would consider somewhat reprehensible else- 
where: actions not quite criminal—just “smart.” Often 
we are satisfied to let the end justify the means. If we 
happen to profit by a “clever” method that we invent, 
our example is infectious. Our competitor looks over 
the fence, sees what we are doing, and hurries to imitate 
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Monday’s business should adopt 
Sunday's ethics if it hopes to 
replace competition tor profit 


with competition tor service. 


us or go us one better. And so, vying with others in both 
imitativeness and inventiveness, bit by bit the boundaries 
of business honesty are pushed further and further into 
doubtful territory, and, finally, we find it decidedly em 
barrassing to be asked: 

“Do you in your daily business life put the interests of 
society ahead of your own?” 

I think there is no doubt that, by and large, most of us 
stand lower ethically as businessmen than as human be 
ings. We have two suits of morals: one for Sunday and 
one for business. 

But is this necessary for good business? Is the reason 
ing “everybody does it” of a certainty the best? Are the 
just slightly shady methods inevitable—or even the most 
profitable? 

I seriously doubt it. I believe that the principles for 
which Rotary stands point the way to the new type 
of businessman, the one who is bound to emerge as the 
leader of the future. These principles of Rotary, as we 
all know, assert that those methods which arouse the 
faint scorn of outsiders, even though the methods them 
selves are not beyond the pale of the law, are really not 
the best even for business. “He who serves society best, 
serves his own interests best.” There is, indeed, great 


truth in that paraphrase of Rotary’s motto. 


E.. works out this way: Honesty breeds trust. Trust, in 
business, is often a greater asset than cash. While money 
may be earned in many ways, trust and respect are to be 
earned only through integrity, efficiency, scrupulous hon 
esty, rugged uprightness—in short, by placing considera 
tion of the other man’s interests before one’s own. 

By a law of Nature, business nearly always comes to 
the man who uses methods that inspire trust. So th 
stickler will say, “After all, selfishness is the real motiv. 
power. You say that you serve others, but it is only in 
order to serve yourself.” I for one will admit that the 
stickler is more or less right. But I insist that the chief 
point is to direct our selfishness (if we call it that) aright: 
to maintain self-integrity by being completely honest with 


‘ 


others. Foregoing “smartness.” Having no nodding a 
quaintance with trickery. So, and not otherwise, may 
our work in business become as true a service to society 
as any kind of work ever can be. 

Let us never doubt it: a man needs only one suit of 
morals for both his private and his business life. I can 
wear my Sunday coat without shame when I go to busi- 
ness . . . and be the better businessman for it, too! 
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HE OTHER DAY the thought occurred to me 
that business relations are as numerous as ordinary blood 
relations and in-laws—and can be just as troublesome. 
Practically none of us is as devoid of family as a Mexican 
dog is of hair. And if one thinks the matter over care- 
fully, he perceives that practically none of us escapes 
business relations, even if said transactions consist of 
nothing more important than the purchase of our morn- 
ing newspaper. Somewhere, somehow, everybody has 
business dealings, and comparatively few of them are 
completely satisfactory. I have been wondering why. 

What is the true basis of agreeable and satisfactory 
business dealings? Is it money alone, or something 
more? Something far more vital and important than 
any medium of exchange, be that exchange dollars, 
pounds, francs, or even sea shells? Is it not the dea be- 
hind the deal which counts more than the medium in 
which it is paid for, and does not the way in which busi- 
ness is done count more than the money involved when 
it comes to estimating the extent of our business suc- 
cess? You know the answer is “Yes.” 

Should feeling or fact be our guide in business mat- 
ters, and where does fact begin and where does it end? 
The answers to these questions might easily be the solu- 
tion of most of our present-day economic problems. All 
of us want to succeed in our business deals, but “how 


many of us are willing to face honestly and frankly the 
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Asin 
usiness 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


A woman looks at money matters, 
finds them prevalently bungled, 
and puts her pen on reasons why. 
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“A direct meeting 
of minds between 


purchasers. . .and 
creators of writ- 
ings is essential.” 


cause of our business failures? Fewer, I think, than the 
army of business failures who prefer to find comfort in 
alibis which deceive no one but themselves. 

In discussing this subject I can be guided only by an 
analysis of personal experience. Authors are not popu 
larly supposed to be business people, and yet any autho 
who is forced to provide for himself and his dependents 
through the marketing of writings is perforce in bus! 
ness. And authors, incidentally, have been in the past. 
and in many instances still are, one of the most eas ly 
exploited classes of workers. For this reason, many 
thors employ agents to protect them. But this I have 
seldom done, for it has always seemed that a direct mec! 
ing of minds between purchasers of writings and 
tors of writings is a first essential. Through the years 
I have come to find that this same meeting of the minds 
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is the one and only basis on which sound business of any 
nature whatsoever can be done! 

This phase of my work in itself gives me, I feel, a cer- 
tain claim to talk authoritatively on the subject of busi- 
ness. Moreover, there are numberless offshoots of my 
occupation. By that I mean the things on which I spend 
my earnings—and here is where you and I get together 
on the subject, because you, no matter what you do for 
a living, certainly are involved in a wide range of trans- 
actions covering everything from investments to the pur- 
chase of a salt shaker. I think we must both admit that 
the 100 percent satisfactory business contacts we have ex- 
perienced have been rare enough to stand out like mile- 
stones along the years. 

Personally, for a long time I considered this condition 
as unchangeable. I felt that nine times out of ten I was 
certain to be outmaneuvered in some fashion or another. 
A piece of work for which I paid a high price was left 
half done. The quality of goods I ordered and paid for 
did not turn out quite as represented. More often than 
not, a compromise had to be effected where no compro- 
mise should have been necessary. 

The list of such too-familiar transgressions of business 
ethics is, of course, endless. We have all experienced 
them. When, on the contrary, one of my deals went 
through on better terms than had been expected, or a 
piece of work was delivered to me far better in quality 
than had been anticipated, I took it as a delightful sur- 
prise. In short, in business relations I had come to adopt 
the dull, unanalytical attitude of subconsciously ex- 
pecting the worst and then accepting it as inevitable. 

Then all of a sudden one day I awoke to 
the fact that when I got the worst of a deal, 

















that when I accepted and approved an in- 
ferior job, I was as much responsible as the 
person who had taken advantage of me. I 
concluded also that the only way to maintain 
a high standard in business relationships is 
to give it, and then refuse to accept anything 
less. I had, up to this point, been too lazy 
to insist that I got what I ordered for value 
received. Now I knew that if I was cheated, 
I was usually a party to the cheating. 
Perhaps if I had been employed in a dif- 
ferent line of endeavor, this slackness of at- 
titude might have led me also to cheat on 
the goods which I myself sold. If, 
for example, I had been a shoe- 
maker or the producer of any other 
sort of tangible merchandise, I 
might easily have fallen into the 
same commercial gutter which is 
today the besetting sin of our com- 
monwealth. But being a writer has 
its limitations. The free-lance 
Writer cannot skimp or cheat in his 
work, because if he does, his prod- 
ucts simply do not sell. It is a pro- 
fession remarkably free from char- 


latanism. Therefore, I feel I may say with all modesty 
that my own business has been a pretty clean one. This 
was perhaps the basis of my growing distress of mind 
over the fact that in outside lines so many of my business 
experiences were far from satisfactory. And I felt I 
could never rest until I had found out why, and had 
done what I could, from my end of the situation, to rem 
edy the matter. 


Bias I set out to examine the definitely negative side 


of business relations—in other words, the legal rules and 


regulations by which they are governed. I immediately 
discovered that there are really no legal regulati 
business relations, because there is scarcely a law govern- 
ing business which cannot be broken with more or less 
impunity—with complete impunity if the breaker has 
any brains at all. I suppose the best-known example of 
this is that of a famous lawyer who was paid $100,000 to 
draw an unbreakable contract. He did so. Then some 
time later his employers had reason to regret the contract 
and they reéngaged him for $100,000 to break the con 
tract. He did so. Obviously, it is as impossible to legis 
late good faith into business as it is to legislate morality 
into a community. 

In short, I had no difficulty in accumulating plenty of 
evidence that no contract, per se, is worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

Let me give you a concrete example. A certain man 
signed a supposedly ironclad contract to build a hous 
with my husband as contractor. There was no legal 
fault with the document nor any deficiency of perform 
“... It 1s as impossible to legislate 
good faith into business as it 1s to 
legislate morality into a community.” 
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ance on my husband's part. Yet this man, for some un- 
reasonable whim of his own, changed his mind and re- 
fused to build. My husband had an open-and-shut case 
against him and could have won hands down in any 
court, but how could he collect? All the defaulter’s 
property stood in his name and his wife’s jointly, form- 
ing an estate which could not be attached except by the 
United States Government for delinquent taxes. 

On the other hand, during this same period my hus- 
band built a house for another man on the strength of 
When the house was finished, my 


The client 


an informal letter. 
husband offered to show his client the books. 
re plied, “I don’t need to see the books, thank you. I can 
see the house!” And he paid up without further ques- 
tion or discussion. 

On several occasions I have had assignments ordered 
and, after I had spent weeks of hard work on them, have 
had them returned by a publisher because the editor who 
ordered them had since been dismissed. My contract’s 
chief value then lay in lighting the study fire. On the 
other hand, for over a period of 25 years I wrote regu- 
larly for one of the country’s leading periodicals without 
ever discussing money with its editor, who of his own 
accord increased my remuneration from that given a be- 
ginner to that due a headliner. 

Naturally, I came to discard my faith in contracts as 
a bulwark of business relationship. Today I would hesi- 














“Never, never lose your temper no matter how wholly 
wrong your business contact of the moment may be.” 
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tate a long time before signing on the dotted line or ask- 
ing anyone else to do so, because I know how little it 
means in the way of actual relationship. And I also 
think a long, long time before I give my loyalty to or 
assume loyalty as existing in a stranger when it comes 


to a business deal. 


@.. of the earliest, most important things I dis 
covered in my search for a sound basis for business rela 
tions is that one should never do bustness with friends, 
but make friends doing business. It is a dangerous mis 
take for the average person to do business with people 
whom he knows on a purely social basis, for money does 
strange things to people. The most charming and agree 
able of friends or acquaintances suddenly will develop 
unpleasant characteristics the moment money enters int 
one’s dealings with them. If you are the party employed, 
your friends will usually expect you to give them a bar 
gain they would not dream of demanding of a stranger. 
If, however, you employ or enter into a business trans 
action with a friend, your natural impulse is an unusual 
alertness and a biased judgment of his performance. 

On the other hand, any stranger, granted he possesses 
some congenial quality outside the business contact you 
have with him, is a potential friend if the deal is fair and 
square. I myself can count a full dozen intimates who 
reached their present status originally through a mu 
tually happy business connection. 

Far from a minor consideration in the transaction o! 
effective business relations is courtesy. One should, | 
have found, always approach a business transaction on 
the assumption that it can and will be satisfactory. This 
entails courtesy of manner and of thought, and makes 
for infinitely greater progress than the so-called “cau 
tious” assumption that suspicion and distrust are essen 
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tials to the opening of profitable negotiations. In simple 
language, good business is built upon faith, whereas 
suspicion can and will destroy the very essence of sound 
business. 

That is a plain statement of fact. And I may also 
point with truth to the consistent policy of all large and 
successful business firms which stress courtesy as a first 
essential—an axiom which 
applies to every unit or in- 
dividual in the organiza- 
tion. Only the cheap 
small-timer is ever rude 
with clients. 

Now admitting that it is 
true we get “stung” too 
frequently in our business 
relationships, and that a 
million private instances of 
such dealings go to make 
up a modern, rather dis- 
astrous trend, what are we 


‘ cof Cow . , 
to do about it: Say that we “, . + And don’t waste your own vital energy by brooding .. . 


have bad food at high 

prices; loan sharks; a devastating, thoroughly dishonest 
and unsound time-payment purchase system. Say also 
that we have a vast output of shoddy, ill-wearing cloth- 
ing and a high average of mediocrity in so-called art 
goods and decoration; and that we are all affected by 
these and a hundred other cheap business fakes. We 
know it and we protest to each other. But what else do 
we do? Nothing. 

We don’t need any more laws, for all of us can adopt 
simple rules of business conduct advantageous to our- 
selves and those with whom we deal. Attempting to 
shift the burden of responsibility will get us nowhere, 
for it is as individuals that our business transactions affect 
more people than we realize. 


Hi cx: are a few simple rules which I have found 
workable in business, and which, if applied by individuals 
to their conduct, would not only help in their endeavors, 
but also gradually affect the commonweal: 

First, be sure you know what you want before you 
enter into any business transaction. Think the matter 
through clearly, and refuse to compromise on cheap sub- 
stitutes, either material or ethical. 

Never allow yourself to be rushed into a hasty decision 
either by overenthusiasm or by false pride. One of the 
most frequent causes of business failure is our natural 
unwillingness to admit to the other fellow that we may 
not be able to “put it over.” 

Never buy anything you can’t pay for. Don’t take a 
chance on something turning up later to cover your 
indebtedness. That sounds like putting the brakes on 
a lot of creative enterprise, but genuinely creative enter- 
prise is never a gamble. 

Be sure you give what you are being paid for. All 
business growth, be it in the selling of apples or in the 
selling of ideas, is built on repeats. 





Never use your personal affairs as an alibi for non- 
performance. The purchaser is interested in the goods 
he gets, not in your private problem. 

Never be “smart alecky” or affected in your mannet 
when a business deal is involved. Your approach will 
be anything but welcome. A direct, simple, and natural 
manner is your best introduction to any client or prospect. 

Remember that it 
is old fashioned to 
keep the other fellow 
from knowing what 
you are making on a 
deal with him. If 
you are making a fair 
and reasonable profit, 
he will not begrudge 
it to you. Conceal- 
ment engenders his 
suspicion and mis 
trust. This does not 


apply to the creative 


” 


artist or the man of 
ideas. Brain work, 
unfortunately, is still without a minimum wage, and 
people are still inclined to question payment due. 

Never try to get something for nothing. The effort, 
always futile, is spotted immediately and brands you in 
delibly as a fake. People don’t forget that sort of thing 
and they are not reluctant to spread the news. 

Never, never lose your temper no matter how wholly 
wrong your business contact of the moment may be. By 
losing your temper you put yourself at a disadvantage. 
Many a deal has been consummated satisfactorily to all 
parties because one of them kept cool. 

Don’t waste your own vital energy by brooding over 
a bad deal or a business injustice. Forget it and go ahead 
with something new. Anger and melancholy introspec- 
tion poison your system without affecting the offending 
party—especially if he happens to be several miles away! 

Always fulfill your contracts on time, or a little before 
time if possible. The upstage gesture of delay is an 
empty one, no matter how important you are. He who 
can be depended upon is the one who gets results. 

If it is humanly possible, choose only business in which 
you can honestly take pride. Pride in one’s work is the 
best possible advertisement. In individual enterprise it 
pays better than any commercial publicity in the world. 
Even the mass production of a factory cannot wholly de- 
strov its shining light. 

The successes of dishonesty and charlatanism are 
usually brief, believe it or not—just like the successes of 
crime in a lesser degree. “Getting away with it” is not 
business success; it is a slack-wire performance on a 
rusted wire. 

Above all, assume that the other fellow is at least as 
decent and honest as you are. Distrust engenders dis- 
trust. Faith often begets faith in the most surprising 
degree. Today in business, even as in simpler days of 


which we read, “By faith alone shall ve be saved!” 
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Opera in English? 


@ Grand opera, an institution more than 
300 years old, is in a sad plight -in 
America at least say observers. 
Will varying its manner of presentation 
broaden its popular appeal? Here, as 
the debate-of-the-month, are given two 
a widely suggested change. 


some 


views on 
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BELIEVE opera has a good chafice of becoming 
popular with the rank and file in America under cer- 
tain conditions, one of the first being that it shall be 
opera in English. Furthermore, I believe the develop- 
ment of opera has been retarded to a considerable extent 
because it has been unintelligible to the people. There 
are, of course, other reasons, but that is the chief one. 
a strong devotion for 


Don’t misunderstand me—I have 


opera, since it is largely my life. But I do not see great 
hope for it until some of the deadwood is cleared away. 
It is because of my desire to have opera become a real 
factor in American life that I feel the need of speaking 
frankly. 

In the first place, what is opera? It is a fusion of two 
arts—music and drama. Music has been called the lan- 
guage of the emotions; speech is a medium for expressing 
thought. In its searching after the unattainable, it is an 
ideal and I love it for that. 


Now, Americans like drama, as evidenced by their 


The author as lago in Verdi’s opera Otello. 
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Give it to people in words 


and forms they understand 


Says Lawrence Tibbett 


Distinguished Opera, Cinema, and Radio Baritone 





support of stage productions, and they like music, since 


they have spent more for it than any other country in the 
world. Then why hasn’t opera taken root in the United 
States as it has in Italy, France, and Germany? 

As I see it, traditional opera has been transplanted her« 
without being adapted to our pecfliar needs and there 
fore does not find a soil favorable to its growth. Th« 
art has no national history here. We do not have 
background that would make us sympathetic to ope: 


as now produced. As a result, we stand somewhat 


awe, and are told that it is good for us culturally, whi 
to my mind, is a faulty psychological approach. Wh 
this can also be said of England, with most other cot 
tries it is different. In Italy, France, Germany, op 
thrives naturally because if not created by native writ 
it has been adapted by translation into the mother tong' 

Talk 


talking a language he understands. On occasion I h 


opera to an Italian, for instance, and you 


an Italian barber who will regale me with opera lor« 
the hour, reeling off names of singers who have sun 


sundry rdles and passing judgment on them as an Am« 
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ican barber does on baseball players. And this man is 
fairly typical of the average person in Italy. 

The Italian takes his opera as we do our baseball. He 
lives it and speaks its lingo. Italians 
whistle operatic arias on the streets 
we as we do popular songs. To the 
Italian, La donna é mobile has asso 
ciations and meaning. To the Amer- 
ican it sounds vaguely like the name 
of a lubricating oil. In the opera 
houses in Italy, audiences are very 
demonstrative, and the singer soon 
knows whether he is pleasing them 
or not. They will yell, whistle, hiss, 
stamp their feet, and otherwise vent 
their feelings. If greatly pleased, 
they may carry the singer off on their 
shoulders after the performance. If 
displeased, they may throw overripe 
vegetables. 

The story is told of the tenor who 
aroused the ire of one audience to 
such an extent that a crowd gathered 
at the stage door after the perform- 


ance. The management succeeded 


Photos: (top left) Paramount Productions, Inc.; (above) RKO Radio Pictures. Ine. 


in smuggling him out through a secret passage or he 
might have resembled a prize fighter after the “K.O.” 
However, usually when a singer does not please, the 
audience demands that substituted. In 
France, audiences are also quick to praise or censure. 
Such audience reception can be duplicated in America 


another be 


at a big-league baseball game, indicating that we do take 
seriously something we understand, but not at the opera. 
Some Americans go to opera because they like it gen- 
uinely, others because it is the thing to do. American 
audiences are more polite and restrained. If the people 
in an American audience do not like the singer, they 
may walk out, but the provocation must be extreme. In 
other countries the singer does the walking. Audiences 


2 ies 





in Latin countries generally bestow the bouquets an 


brickbats. In Nordic countries the task is assigned to 
the critics. 
Another important difference is that opera in other 


countries is not a luxury, but within the reach of the 
In Italy a 


gallery for as little as 25 cents in American money. But 


rank and file. seat may be secured 
in the most important respect, continental countries, ex 
cepting England, demand that opera be sung in 


native tongue. They would not listen to it otherwis 


Now how can Americans expect opera to take much 
of a foothold here until the people understand what is 
being sung on the stage as is done in other countries? 
And in its present form it has had a pretty fair chance 


and a press that has gone to exceptional 


pains to glo 
rify it. 
For some years prior to the debacle of 1929, opera 


seemed to be going places in the United States. But the 


1933, that redoubt 
able last stronghold, the Metropolitan, in New York 
City, 


tne-opera < 
paign in an attempt to raise $300,000 


depression almost wiped it out. In 


went to the people with its sav 
\s the situati 
now stands, the Metropolitan has a season of 16 wi 
cut down from 24, Chicago has eight weeks, San F: 


cisco six, St. Louis and other [Continued on page > 








O pera’s future lies in the movies, tu h r h h; ive | ihe 
, ‘ 

much to popularize it, says the author. Metropol 

tan’s Gladys Swarthout (top, left), seen hi n 


the production 
Pons (left), also a screen have helped | 
to the masses music once denied them. Feodor Cha 
tapin (below ), Russian basso, as Mephisto in Faust 


of Rose of the Rancho, and | 


, 


star, have 
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Edward Johnson 


AM NOT against opera in English. It is fre- 
quently presented at the Metropolitan in native and 
other operas. But here the discussion tutns on the ques- 
tion of presenting opera in English exclusively in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, and the chief point therefore is 
whether or not the public wants it. 

I have listened to many arguments on why we should 
have opera in English. Proponents have pinned much 
faith on it, believing it to be a sort of “open sesame” to 
the doors of universal appreciation of opera in the United 
States. I wish I could share these views, but I can’t. My 
long association with opera both as a singer and as 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association only 
strengthens my belief that its advocates have far too much 
confidence in it. To my mind it is relatively unimpor- 
tant and would not serve to instill a love of the art in 
large numbers of people. Were I convinced that it would 
increase attendance at the Metropolitan, rest assured I 
would advocate at once its adoption. 

What is to be learned from former attempts at pre- 


senting opera in English? Back in 1905, Henry W. 


era im English? 


Appreciation of opera ts 


based on more than words 


Replies Edward Johnson 


Manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc. 


Savage espoused the cause and gave presentations in 
Boston and New York with considerable success. It 
was a novel idea then. In England Sir Thomas Beecham 
has given many operas in English, including the Wag 
ner “Ring.” The British National Opera Company was 
formed with this end in view. 
exist. England has not reverted to the English standard. 
During the heyday of the phonograph in the United 
States, you may recall that the Victor Company adver- 
tised its Red Seal records widely. A large proportion of 
these were recordings of operatic arias by leading artists, 
but invariably in the original language. The Victor 
Company would no doubt have done these in English 
if it had thought their sale would have been helped. 
Since then complete operas have been recorded by various 
companies—in the original. All told, the history of 
opera in English does not bear striking testimony to its 
unmitigated success. No companies I know of have con 


It has since ceased to 


tinued many years with this program. And no leading 
companies in the United States now give opera exclu 
sively in English. 

The relative importance of the’words in opera, no mat- 
ter what language is used, is open to question. In Tristan 
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and Isolde all that is significant in the li- 
bretto is conveyed in the music. 
could substitute la-la for the words all 
the way through and still transmit the 
subtleties of the mood, the light and shade 
of the tragedy. Or Aida. The story is plain 
enough. The music signifies such clear in 


Singers 


tentions that only the most general know! 
edge of the plot is necessary. How many 
words of their native operas are understood 
by Germans and Italians? Only a small 
percentage. How many English words do 
you catch when listening to opera in 
English or oratorio? 

Many European audiences sit through 
an opera in their own language, libretto in 
hand to follow precisely what singers are 
enunciating. La Scala, famous opera house 
in Milan, Italy, is frequently lighted sufh- 
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one tongue to another is impossible. Only a compr 


can be achieved. Is it better to retain the origi: 
make this compromise? 

Isn’t it to the credit of the United States that it is one 
of the few countries that present opera 1n the 
in which it was written? And to present it thus is t 
preserve more perfectly the true intent of the creators 


Many 


reasons and to make it easier for their singers. 


countries require translations for nationalistic 


art is international and should not be nationalized. 


But great 









oO 


t 


True, opera in English would make it somewhat easier 


tor American singers. But is it better to sacrifice 


ideal for this? 
sing 
sing their respective tongues. 


are equipped to sing all four languages. 


£°¢ 


in 
Here artists of the German repertoire 
German, those of the French and Italian re pertoires 
But American opera stars 


In short, we 


view art as international. 
To the common objection that opera is not true 
to life, that people do not go around singing at one 


Perhaps peo 


1 


another, I take with reservations. 


ple 


| go to the opera to escap 


of life. 


to achieve an ideal. 


worthy of the n 
Also It can be $a d that 

is not true to opera, especially in America , 
rai 


] 


Americans. They sing at work, at play, to ref] 


And any art 








ple in most other countries sing 


their moods, to release pent-up emotions Pec 


have used song down through the ages as an 


_ 


companiment to their daily lives. Spencer and 


Darwin held that song preceded speech, and sor 
of the oldest tongues, as those of Siam and Chin 


have to be sung in a sense | Continued on page 6bU 








Photos: (above and right) Courtesy, Chicago City Opera Co. 


Spectacular mass scenes like that in le Coq d’ Or 
(top, left) have stirring appeal to opera audiences. 
Through radio broadcasting, millions now hear such 
stars as Lauritz Melchior (above, left), tenor; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli (above), tenor; and Helen Jepson, 
soprano, directly from the Metropolitan stage. 


ciently for the purpose. When one considers the point 
that these translations are made in other countries, 
and they show plenty of discrepancies, the question still 
persists: how important are they? 

And speaking of translations: the task of making 
halfway acceptable ones is formidable. The translator 
must match his phrasing with that of the music. The 
librettist usually wrote his “book” and handed it to the 
composer, who wrote the music. But the translator 
must fit his words to the music, which is not to be 
changed in any respect. A high C may be taken com- 
fortably on “Ah,” but not so easily on “Ee.” Now what 
is to be done if the word “me” falls on a high note? So 
long as languages differ from each other in their essential 
aspects, a wholly satisfactory translation of opera from 














from the realities 


more than 



















First | look to make sure nothing BIG has happened... 


GET MY newspaper in the dark of early morning, 
just before daylight. I rise, like a farm hand, before the 
sun (the sun’s too slow for me), and at that hour I am 
already working, over a dish of tea in my study. So just 
before it’s light, I hear the click of the letterbox down- 
stairs, or if it’s really cold, the crunch of the newsboy’s 
feet in the snow. 

I yo down in my dressing gown, flick on the hall light, 
and pick up my paper—and that is the way all the world’s 
news has come to me, now these more than 30 years. 

I take a first look at the paper as I stand there, just to 
make sure that nothing 47g has happened, nothing that 
I'd Aave to read right away. No, it’s all right—nothing 
has happened. Two hundred thousand people drowned 
Hmm. But that’s 
I don’t even know the river. And the Presi- 
I hadn't even known his name. 


in the floods of the Wowwow River. 
all right 
dent of Tourania shot 
No, nothing really dig has happened, like the King of 
England abdicating or the Duke of Kent having another 
baby. 

So with that I take my paper upstairs to have a real 
look at it, over a fresh cup of tea in the armchair beside 
my study table, before | go on with my work. 

The first thing I look for is to find what the United 
States Supreme Court has thrown out now. In our Ca- 
nadian newspapers, the United States Supreme Court 
always throws things out from the top left-hand corner. 
Yes, there it is, sure enough: “QQA 


It’s quickest. 
“By a vote of” 


Thrown Out by Supreme Court”... 
. exactly . .. “Justices A and B dissenting”—that’s it, 
they always do—“Declares Constitution endangered”—it 
always is. 
Now, that’s going to make good reading. But I never 
like to spoil a thing by a hurried first reading. That 
needs thought, a thing like the QQA. There will be 
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Stephen Leacock Confesses— 


How I Read 
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. then 1 hunt for what the Supreme Court has thrown out 


some really nice constitutional points involved—for all | 
know, that Act may be altra vires or even ultra vicious. 
So I always keep the QQA stuff to read carefully and 
properly later on: and I never do—that’s why I still don’t 
know why they threw out the XYZ and the YZX and 
the ZXY, and all those Acts that the Supreme Court has 
chucked out in recent years. 

- Never mind, let’s have a glance, just a running glance, 
at Kuropean news—I mean as we get it in our Canadian 
papers. Let me see . . . “Prime Minister Defies—.” Ah, 
that’s the stuff. Sure, he “Sends Warning Note.” That's 
right. They need it. And here... “Prime Ministe: 
Rebukes Yes, be a little gentle with them. But they 
“Must Change Tone—.” He says that, too. Fine! Good 
stuff! , 

Now, let’s see what follows: Why, they “Defy Prim: 
Minister.” They do, do they? How can they expect . 
great, peaceful people to stand for that sort of thing: 
Ha, here’s the answer in the same column: “Chancello: 
of Exchequer Tells of 10 Billion for Peaceful Prepar: 
tion.” You realize, you, the crushing power of our n. 

Huh? Now... “Will Borrow Mone) 
Precisely. Don’t even have to spend ou! 


tional wealth? 
in America—.” 
own money: they'll give it to us. . . . 

And then, I'll admit, I turn the pages over quite sud 
denly to see what price Jellaboo Mine is quoted at. I 
been wanting to all the time, but I haven’t dared to. 
What is Jellaboo Mine? It’s a company I have shares 
in just now. I bought at 20 cents a share. Where is it: 
It is on the last page of the financial section, under the 
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...and then, suddenly, 1 take a look at my Jellaboo Mine... 


heading Over the Counter Mines. Oh! You mean, 
where is the mine? I’ve no idea. Near Flin Flon. It 
may be. Or close to the Hollinger, very likely. I shouldn't 
be surprised if it’s right in between the two of them. 
All I care about is that I bought it at 20 cents. 

Listen: I don’t want to encourage anybody to specu- 
late. For young people especially, speculation usually 
spells ruin. Even people with absolutely nothing may 
lose everything they have. But I will say this: Let the 
moral consequences be what they may, I know nothing 
that can brighten a dull life quicker than to take what 
you can afford to lose, afford to throw away, and put it 
ina “penny” mine. That’s the only way to play poker, 
the only way to do many things in life. 

On that basis, nations could raise huge sums in lotteries 
and give the people at large nothing but fun. If only 
we were wise enough! Life for all but the fortunate few, 
under modern conditions, has become so cheerless in its 
prospect, all seen before it happens, a march down a long 
avenue of daily work, the hours foreseen, the little break 
of leisure far ahead, on either side of the hedge line of 
limited means—and all down the long line, no golden 
fairy, no sudden oncoming of adventure or fortune, no 
opening of an Aladdin’s Cave in the hedgerow: that’s 
why nations go to war, why men quit their wives, why 
bandits hold up bankers! All that, Jellaboo Mine can 
banish: it may be the Door of the Cave. Think of it, 20 
cents! A lot of our Canadian mines began at 20 cents 
and went from that to Heaven knows what! Think of it! 

I bought Jellaboo at 20 cents and yesterday it got up 
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At breakfast, the human stuff: “lowa boy weighs 600.” 
to 25—at least the paper said 25 aske ne one seemed 
to dare to bid. é 

After checking up on Jellaboo Mine, I always k 
the rest of the news to read much later on, at breakfast, 
with the paper propped up against the cofleepot. That's 
how I read all the fragmentary stuff, the really Auman 


items. Most of this Awman stuff seems to come to us 
from the United States. There’s more of it there. You 
know what I mean: “Bandits Carry Away Safe from 
National Bank”—“Chicago Professor Claims Man Is an 
Ape” “lowa Boy Weighs OUU Pounds.” 

You can take that stuft in by the column with your 
marmalade: there is no strain in it. The only thing that 


worries me about the human news is that there’s so much 


of it that never seems to get finished. You never kn 
what happened in the end. Either the paper doesn’t say 
or else you forget to look—I don’t know which. 

For example, that man “Three-Fingered Jack,” who 
was to have been extradited from Florida for killing a 
girl in Montana by hitting her with a saxophone—did 
that all die out? 

Or most typical of all—that Great Australian Cricket 
Match: How did it end? Our papers have a way of sud 
denly boosting a Great Australian Cricket Match—not a 
real one, apparently, but what they call a test one—and 
then letting it drop. The Australians go to bat and make 
720 runs; then the English, all England, go to bat, and 
they bat, and bat all day—and make ever so many runs, 
but some of the players get out—and they bat and bat, 
mind you, all England, it says. The thing fills half a 
column with stuff about how they ke pt on batting and 
then the paper forgets to go on with it—or I do. In 30 
years I have never read the end of a cricket match. 

I must now stop and go downstairs, and, yes, this 


time I will—Ill take a look right away at Jellaboo Mine. 


Perhaps she’s away up, eh? 
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Father—Meet Your Daughter! 











By Henrietta B. Brooke 


National (U.S.A.) President, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


HAT KIND of person is your daughter? What 

does she want from life? You aren’t unique if you have 
to admit you don’t know or if you secretly believe that 
all women are unpredictable. But the case may not be 
SO hopeless as you think. 

Let’s look at this girl who is yours. She’s 12 years old, 
already in upper grades or in junior high school, too full 
ot energy fot the family’s peace of routine, too full of 
questions for its peace of mind. She wants a school ring 
and weeps unashamedly over her dead puppy and saves 
pictures of movie stars. 

Now what does this girl of yours need? 

First of all, the psychologists tell us, she needs security. a * ri a 
She wants to know that she can depend on you. That ge : . pack 

d is an instinct no 

should be the simplest need for any parent to meet, but less vigorous in 
girls than in boys 
—andin many 
to guess when she is likely to need an unobtrusive lift lands it is steered to- 
a “ ward useful goals by 
from your Girl Scout and Girl 

Secondly, she needs adventure and new experience. Guide groups ; 
in their Summer 
camps, for instance. 


is it? Does your daughter know you well enough to wish 
to depend on you? Do you understand her well enough 


She wants to be secure, but not too secure, and only your 
own sleepless nights can teach you how much parental 
tact this calls for! 

Thirdly, she needs, and will need more as she grows _ feeling, but we haven't paid so much attention to it 
older, to be a full-fledged member of some group in which — girls. At home the youngsters are dependents, and t 
she is the equal of any other member. We've known for long to feel themselves needed, useful. Girl Sc 
a long time that boys’ gangs are the outgrowth of this (they are Girl Guides in some countries) is onc 


n 
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the organizations helping to meet this need for girls just 
as Boy Scouts and other groups meet it for boys, and as 
Rotary and other clubs help to meet it for their fathers. 

Finally, your daughter needs what the educators call 
“response.” She wants the 
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and daughters many common meeting grounds—hobbies 
such as metal working or wood carving (did you call 
it whittlin’ in your own youthful innocence?); expe 
riences such as camping, buying supplies, inspecting to 


gether your town’s biggest 








warm glow that comes of 
knowing that she is the ob- 
ject of someone’s affections 
and sympathy—yours, her 
mother’s, her friends’, later 
her husband’s. 

Simple, isn’t it? And not 
very different from the 
things your son wants, too. 


“Girl Guiding and Girl Scouting around the world 
provide opportunities for fellowship and better un- 
derstanding, not only between the girls themselves, 
but between girls and their parents, between girls fathers in White Plains. 
and other citizens of the communities which they ~ om a 

serve. Father—Meet Your Daughter! has a worth- a en ae 
while message to alert fathers, for it explains what 
Girl Scouting and Guiding can mean to fathers.” Maybe you are a father 


—OLAVE BADEN-POWELL, Chie} Guide. 


dairy or mill: father-and 
daughter dinners for het 
to cook and you to eat 


or, as one daring group of 


tor you 


to cook and her to eat! 


of only six or seven vears’ 


Lord Robert Baden-Powell, Sp eee ete a ee, standing. You are one of 








the founder of both the 

Girl and Boy Scout movements, walked cautiously in a 
feminine world, but educators now are even more cau- 
feminine” 


tious not to set up patterns of “masculine” or 
traits and then try to fit living girls and boys into the 


the lucky ones, for you can 
begin early, watching her in babyhood as she struggles 
to keep her block tower standing long enough to show 
vou, as she trots sturdily off for kindergarten, and as 


she, a sophisticated miss of 7, brings home her new 








Photos: Paul Parker — 
courtesy, Girl Scouts, Inc, 


Taking 
care of little 
brother (above) is 
one Girl Scout's way of 
helping mother. .. . Boy meets 
girl (above, right) in wholesome sur- 
roundings at a Gurl Scout taffy-pull. 


patterns. They have discovered that girls may be in- 
terested in carpentry and dolls; that a girl may be both 
a good electrician and a good mother; that a boy is not 
less manly because he likes to cook. 

How can you manage an introduction to your daugh- 
ter so that you may give her the thing she needs most 
—understanding? One of the best ways is to approach 
her through her club. Diffident fathers sometimes stum- 
ble at this point, but most daughters can be depended 
upon to set them right gently! Scouting gives fathers 
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She’s facing the 


j F 





Too little to face the world? 


world now, a bigger, stranger world than she'll ever fac« 


friends. 


again. And she needs you. You'll be tempted to pri 
vent her from facing it. Resist the temptation and let her 
try her wings in short flights. 

Don’t be like the parents of Polly. Polly had “every- 
thing”’—a nursery and a nurse and lots of toys and the 
best sort of balanced diet—and she was perfectly miser- 
able. Polly wanted to be a Brownie, a younger Girl 
Scout. She couldn’t have said it, but she wanted to meet 
other little girls on equal footing, where there'd be a way 
to become friends. She wanted simplicity and a chance 
to make things herself instead of playing with ready- 
made toys. And she needed to be in a small group so 
that her 7-year-old personality wouldn’t be lost in a big 
class or an impersonal system. 

Polly found those things in her Brownie pack. Polly 
herself bloomed into a normal, happy little girl with a 
growing sense of responsibility to herself and to her 
family. And Polly’s mother and father got acquainted 








20 
with their little daughter’s real self none too soon. 
Being human, fathers are sometimes inclined to ignore 
their children because they just aren’t interesting. For 
example, Jenny. She wasn’t an easy daughter to under- 
stand. She wasn’t pretty and she wasn't popular and 
she wasn’t the hearty outdoor type. She was nearsighted 
and plain and her father began forgetting she was around 
say. Sometimes, 


because she seldom had anything i 
watching her slouched in a chair, he wondered what she 
did with her time. Actually, she did little. Her teacher 
was too busy to know her well and her mother was curb- 


ing uneasiness with hopes that she’d “grow out of it.” 


= joined a Girl Scout troop because it was 
something to do. On their first camping trip, Jenny’s 
Scout leader discovered that the girl’s nearsighted eyes 
were quick to observe the curve of a leaf and the intricate 
patterns of bark. Gently encouraged, silent Jenny be- 
came articulate in explaining her new discoveries. Jen- 
ny’s father found she was a grand person to take fishing, 
for she made him look for and see new things in woods 
and water. He made it possible for her to take the biol- 
ogy courses she wanted, and today Jenny is still near- 
sighted and plain, but no one cares. She is an interest- 
ing woman in her own right and an authority on the 
subject she teaches. 

Sometimes fathers take the mass method of getting ac- 
quainted with their daughters. There was a group of 
girls in New England who worked with their “dads” 
day after day on a new Girl Scout cabin, scrubbing and 


painting and planning the interior decoration while the 
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men of the families had the time of their lives doing the 
electric wiring, staining the shingles, setting up the tront 
steps—and incidentally finding out what real home- 
makers their daughters were. 

Experienced fathers know that just when you think 
you understand your daughter, she changes overnight. 
“Dad’s” favorite tomboy acquires a permanent wave and 
a lipstick and a line of ceaseless chatter calculated to 
drive any man to the attic for quiet. When that hap- 
pens, you can guess that your Bettylou is going through 
the same growing pains that make a boy bluster too 
much and brood too long and buy strange lotions to 
anoint his scraggly locks. In other words, Sex is rearing 
its attractive head and maturity is just around the corner. 

There is an instinctive logic in what Bettylou is doing. 
She wants to be a poised and charming woman, a gra- 
cious hostess. So she experiments with things that may 
help to give her beauty. She wants to learn how to get 
on sociably with boys (won't she have to spend a good 
part of her life with some man?), and so she wants op- 
portunities to do things with them. She pores endlessly 
over fashion magazines because clothes are an important 
part of the picture she will create. And she’s quite right. 

Some of her experiments may not turn out well. She 
needs your guidance and sympathetic advice as never 
before, even if she’s slow about accepting it. She em- 
phatically does not need the “No, no, you're too young” 
which so many alarmed fathers fall back on. If she’s 
old enough to be thinking these thoughts, she’s old 
enough to consider the responsibilities that maturity en- 
tails. She knows what so many middle-aged fathers like 
to ignore—that youth is passing faster and faster and 
that she must learn the ways of a grownup world or be 
caught unprepared. She needs to acquire poise in get- 
ting along with other people, particularly men, just as 
her brother needs to learn how to get along with women. 
As her father, the man closest to her life, you have a rare 





Photos: (pages 20-21) Paul Parker—courtesy, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Czechoslovakian and Chinese delegates (left) ex- 
amine snapshots in the Silver Jubilee Camp in the 
United States; Brownies (Girl Scouts from 7 to 10 
years old) learn what makes the wheels go ’round 
whether they are on ship (above) or ashore. 
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chance to help her feel at ease, to give her the confidence 
which will enable her to make friends with men naturally 
and without self-consciousness. 

She will be thinking about a job, too, and you can help 
her there, as you would help your son, keeping her trust 
and winning her considered, grownup approval. If you 
do this, you can continue the hobbies which are a bond 
between you and to which you may both return with 
pleasure when the immediate pressure and mental tur- 
moil of adolescence have passed. 

In the Summer of 1937, 72 girls representing all parts 
of the United States and 26 other countries met at Camp 
Andree, the Girl Scout camp at Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, and discussed just these problems. The girls had 
been brought together to get better acquainted with each 
other and to pool the sort of suggestions that would help 
them to understand their own needs and help their 
leaders to meet those needs. It was part of the Girl Scout 
plan for keeping the organization’s viewpoint up to the 
minute on the things that growing girls should have. 


| girls said they wanted Girl Scouting to go on 


giving them chances to run their troops democratically, 
to learn about homemaking, health, hobbies, arts and 
crafts, and camping. But this much-discussed and much- 
studied younger generation was prepared to give under- 
standing, too. The girls expected to learn how to take 
an adult part in the life of their towns, to throw their 
weight with the forces that support our hospitals, clear 
our slums, run city government efficiently, help all cit- 
izens to benefit from tax-bought improvements. They 
wanted, in short, to get along happily with other people. 


American girls discussing how to live happily with 


Every Mariner (seagoing Girt 
Scout) learns to handle tools. 


Outdoor activities in Summer camps 


delight 100,000 Girl Scouts yearly. 


their neighbors and the girls from other countries carry 


ing the knowledge of what it means to live in constant 
tear of war and actual invasion! Girl Scouting, in 30 
countries of the world, stands for friendliness and sister 
hood. And these youngsters of today, these daughters 


it ours, asked, “What can we do?’ 
Here is one thing they did do. There was a deleg 
call her K. She was a lovely and popular girl who ai 
rived from abroad with her mind filled with propaganda 
ibout the country of R., one of her camp mates. Toward 


the end of the encampment, K. had occasion to explain 


1 
| 


to one ot the counsellors just why her country looked 


down on its neighbor. Right in the middle of her in 


dictment, K. stopped herself abruptly. “But how can 
what I am saying be possible?” she cried. “I have met 
R., who comes from this country, and she is a darling 


she is not like that at all!” 

One small victory for knowledge over propaganda 
but many such victories add up to an intelligent group of 
citizens who cannot be stampeded into dangerous action. 
World problems are part of your daughter's future and 


she knows it. More than any generation before her. she 


is concerned with what we call “social adjustments.” 
The girls are learning social adjustments when they learn 
to divide equally the work and the glory of runt 
group. They are learning to give and tak nd, above 
all, to understand their neighbors’ viewpoint—in thei 
troops all over the world today. ‘| hey know that SOC] 

idjustment, like charitv, begins at home, within family 
groups. And that is where father comes in. How about 
your own social adjustments? Get acquainted with your 


daughter—vou'll like her! 
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Labrador—Lesson in Humanity 





By Sar Wilfred Grenfell 


Distinguished Founder of the Grenfell Missions 


N AUGUST, 1892, we first landed in Labrador, hav- 
ing crossed trom England in the good ketch Albert, 
almost the identical size of the Matthew used by John 
Cabot, and having followed the same route which he 
took 400 years before. We had intended to visit the 
fishermen of the Grand Banks, but on arrival in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, we found the vessels of that fleet 
fished so independently that medical and social service 
among them was not practical in those early days. We 
therefore sailed northward and joined the fleet of some 
30,000 Labrador fishermen, who each Summer sailed 
“down North,” established themselves in fishing “rooms” 
on the land, and plied their calling in the well-stocked 
waters of the North Atlantic. This floating population 
comes from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gloucester, and 
Boston. They are known as the “Labrador fishermen,” 
while resident white people of the Coast refer to them- 
selves as “liveyeres,” from their expression “I lives yere.” 

We found the crop of cripples, deficients, deformed, 
and handicapped which inevitably follows isolation, ig- 
norance, and poverty. Blindness was prevalent owing 
to the glare from the sea in Summer and from the snow 
in Winter. Tuberculosis was rampant; arrears of den- 
tistry were appalling; beriberi, thought by many to be a 
disease of the Orient only, was widespread due to the 
people’s using white flour so exclusively. This is all very 
well for us, who have a varied diet which supplies all 






St. Anthony Hos 
pital (above) 1s 
the headquarters 
for activities 
initiated by the 
author (right). 


the vitamins we need, but it proves disastrous to the fish- 
ermen, the majority of whom must depend only on 
bread, tea, and salt fish for their diet. 

The records of that first Summer showed 900 cases 
treated which otherwise could have had no skilled help. 
Previous to the coming of the hospital ship A/bert, there 
was no resident doctor on the Labrador Coast. All the 
people could hope for was an occasional visit of a medical 
man on a mail steamer during the brief Summer. Our 
records showed among other cases that of a man who 
climbed over our rail and came along the deck on one 
hand and one foot. Long before he had fallen off the 
roof of his shed while nailing up a sealskin to bleach. 
He had dislocated his hip, but had never been able to 
get it set. During all the intervening Winters he had 
goné around the miles of his long fur path with a snow- 
shoe on one hand and one on the “off” foot. 

A little girl was brought on board the hospital boat 
who had run out in the snow a previous Winter in her 
bare feet, as she had no shoes and stockings. Her feet 
were so frozen and gangrencus that to save the child’s 
life her father put them on the chopping block and took 
them off with an ax. Through the help of friends we 
were soon able to fit her with new legs, and today, nearly 
half a century later, she is a happy, useful, and active 
woman with a family of her own. 

The challenge of the Coast was so great that we re- 
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turned the next year and built our first hospital. This 
was the beginning of the series of five, dotted along the 
seaboard and located some 200 miles apart. Between 
each two of the hospitals is a nursing station, where a 
nurse and industrial and social worker carry on, quite 
untrammelled by the presence of a doctor. The fact that 
the nurses are thrown “on their own” makes it all the 
easier to secure the help of the very best. 

During the influenza epidemic, one of our nurses 
was sent to a Roman Catholic village near our largest 
hospital in response to an emergency call from the priest. 
Meantime Spring came, the brooks broke out, so that 
travel by land was impossible, while the sea was. sull 
frozen and no boats could be launched. One day the 
doctor in charge received a wire from the nurse saying 







































Typical of the Grenfell Association’s many enterprises 
are Dog Team Tavern-by-the-R ver (above), Middlebury, 
Vt., “nda (top to bottom, right) a school garde n tended 


by orphans, the old Battle Harbour Hospital, For 


teau’s nursing station, and Northwest River Hospital. 


that in the delirium of influenza one of the fishermen 
had gone to his stage, mistaken himself for a codfish, 
and ripped open his abdomen. What should she do? As 
there was no way of reaching her, the only answer could 
be, “Do the best you can.” The priest told the nurse 
he had never given an anesthetic, but would try if she 
would do the operating. He gave the patient the viati- 
cum first, then the anesthetic, while the nurse sorted the 
“internal workings” of the now very much sobered fish- 
erman and sewed him up. Six weeks later, when the 
ice went offshore, we sighted a strange-looking craft 
coming into the harbor mouth. A roof had been built 
over a trap boat, and out of the peak protruded an iron 
stovepipe, from which quantities of smoke were emerg- 
ing. Under the canvas roof were the plucky nurse and 
her patient, nearly recovered and being brought to hos- 
pital merely for a verdict of “all’s well.” 

In a hazardous calling like the fishery, with its toll 
of accidents, injuries, exposures, and disability, there is 
always the problem of orphaned children. To cope with 
this the Grenfell Association has today four orphanage- 
boarding schools, where numbers of these derelicts are 
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fed, clothed, educated, and given a start in life, with 
sound bodies, a working knowledge of the “three R’s,” 
and just the type of education which fits them to return 
to their own environment as useful citizens. In addition, 
the Grenfell Association maintains other small schools; 
and has been able, during the intervening years, to give 
supplementary education to certain of the more promis- 
ing students, in technical schools in the United States, 
England. They learn carpentry, plumbing, 
handling of motorboats, dressmaking, teaching, or nurs- 


Canada, o1 
ing, as the case may be—the one stipulation being that 
they return to their own country and pass on to their peo- 


ple some of the advantages they have had. 


| F HE child-welfare work has done much for the scat- 


tered communities. It has taught the danger of the 
nailed-up window, the value of clean teeth and clean 
bodies, of sunshine, of games, of kindness to animals. 
The director of humane education of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston visited the Coast as a volunteer and 
started what she called “Sir Wilfred’s Crusaders,” giving 
to each of the members a much-valued button. One day 
a nurse saw a “crusader” taking pot shots at a songbird. 
“I thought you were a crusader,” she said. “Oh, I am, 
but I done took off the button before I shot.” 

The industrial department is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the work. It provides remunerative oc- 
cupation for many idle hours, gives hope to the discour- 
aged, improves the position of women, revives old handi- 
crafts, and adds beauty and interest to what otherwise 
would often be a drab existence. The women do the 
knitting, the weaving of beautiful homespuns of old and 
intricate patterns, and the hooking of rugs depicting na- 
tive scenes: while the men carve toys and wooden ar- 
ticles, polish and carve the local walrus-tusk ivory, and 
polish and make into jewelry our Labrador bluestone. 

One important aspect of the industrial department is 
the work it provides for cripples and convalescents. 
They are given new hope and interest, and are paid for 
their work, so that the recovery of a man (who would 
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otherwise be worrying about his larder at home getting 
emptier and emptier) is hastened by so simple a remedy 
as a dog-team weathervane or a ship plaque. The rugs 
are made from old silk stockings and the slogan “When 
your stockings begin to run, let them run to Labrador” 
epitomizes a much-needed, recurrent want on the Coast. 

We have tried to meet the problem of deficiency dis- 


David 


Lloyd-George gave us some two years ago*l] little pigs 


eases by animal husbandry and agriculture. 


now multiplied many times. Later he and Angus Wat- 
son met the need still further by sending to Labrador a 
highly pedigreed boar. Other friends have made gifts of 
splendid cows. The original herd was presented by a 
surgeon friend who shipped these pedigreed Holsteins 
to Labrador in the late Autumn. When they arrived, the 
doctor in charge wired me: “What am I to do with these 
cows with Winter coming on and nothing to feed 
them?” Before I could think up an answer, a second 
telegram came: “Don’t worry about the Holsteins. Grain 
steamer bound Montreal to Liverpool gone on shore close 
to hospital.” Her load had to be lightened before she 
could once more be floated and enough grain was re- 
moved to feed the cattle for the Winter. 

In our Northern latitude the growing season for vege- 
tables is short. The ground does not thaw until June. 
This means that seeds planted in June do not mature be- 
fore the first freeze catches them in late August or Sep- 
tember. On the other hand, the need for green vegetables 
is paramount if we are to combat the specter of such 
deficiency diseases as tuberculosis, beriberi, rickets, and 
scurvy. The Garden Clubs of America and certain 
friends in England have given us a few little greenhouses, 
where cabbages, carrots, beets, etc., can be started in 
March, and be ready put in the ground in June as 
hardy little plants when the frost goes out. 
lings are sold by the thousand to the fishermen in outly- 


These seed- 
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Voluntary workers (left) help to make the Grenfell 
Association's work effective; patients (above) re- 
cuperate in the competently supervised hospitals. 
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ing villages, and this green food, which families can store 
for the Winter, has had a markedly healthful effect. 
very year the fishermen get the services of specialists, 
who go down to the Coast at their own expense and give 
to the isolated villages the help which they could not pos- 
sibly secure otherwise. Only a few years ago, when I was 
travelling out of the country late one Autumn, a man 
came to me with his jaw terribly swollen. I had no in- 
struments to remove the offending molar and told the 
man he would have to supply them if he wanted the 
tooth “hauled.” Five minutes later he returned with a 
marlin spike and hammer and told me to go ahead. To- 
day that man is one of my most grateful patients. Two 
old blind men arrived at one of our hospitals, to be oper- 
ated on for cataracts. They were in beds opposite one an- 
other. After successful operations, they found they were 
brothers who had not seen each other for 20 years. 


A SMALL fleet of hospital and supply boats is main- 


tained in connection with our various medical centers. 
The hospital steamer calls in at the villages, attends to 
the sick, settles legal matters, takes travelling libraries, 
distributes or collects industrial goods, distributes second- 
hand clothing, which is never given away or sold, but 
is allotted only in return for work or for some gift like 
wood or potatoes. Through the generosity of an anony- 
mous friend in Boston we now have a fine haul-up slip, 
which we call our “operating table for fractured ships.” 
This has been of invaluable service, as it enables fisher- 
men to repair their own boats on the fishing grounds 
without the necessity of going hundreds of miles south to 
the drydock at the capital, St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
thus probably losing the whole Summer’s fishing. 

The work of the Grenfell Association is international 


and interdenominational. When it comes to helping 


one’s neighbors, it is just about as sensible to erect denom 
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Each incoming patient (above) is treated promptly. 
Making beautiful rugs (right) and other handiwork 
has become a remunerative pastime for many women. 





inational or racial or national barriers as was the division 
made by the annoyed old colonel who was trying to 
his men off to church parade. He found them so sp! 
up into sects that he told his adjutant to divide them into 
the “ans” and the “ists.” It did not worry him that th 
Presbyterians and the Mohammedans had to go off to 
gether, while the Methodists and the Buddhists found 
themselves “in the same boat.” 

During my early years on the Coast a patient came to 
me with a hand practically blown to bits from a gun ac 
cident. He had been loading the little “darling,” as he 
affectionately termed his ancient muzzle-loader, when it 
exploded. After weeks of hospitalization, trying to save 
one thumb and one finger so that he could pull on a line, 
it became necessary to graft skin on the newly made 
hand. My assistant at that time was a Scotchman, who 
donated good Scotch Presbyterian skin for the back of 
the hand, while I supplied English Church of England 
skin for the palm. The patient was an Irish Catholic 
but the completed member did its work just as efficiently 
and perhaps more so, as an example of church unity. 

In the last quarter century over 2,500 young men and 
women from both sides the Atlantic have come to Labra 
dor and given to the country the advantages which “civ 
ilization” has afforded them. However, they all agree 
that the little they have been able to give is not to be com 
pared to what they have got. 

Medical and educational work the world over can 
never pay for itself. The sick and the young cannot be 
expected to give adequate financial return for what they 
most need. We do not have to look any further than the 
great universities and hospitals to know this. To set a 
line nationally or geographically and say that beyond 
that one’s helpfulness shall hot extend is a boomerang 
to the man who draws it. In every sense of the word, 
the Labrador and Newfoundland fishermen are “neigh- 
bors,” men who by the very fact of their hard life and 
hazardous calling have a sorely needed contribution to 
make to our troubled civilization. Anything that can be 
done to help them is only a challenge and an opportunity. 
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Where Get Your Start m Life? 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Psychologist and Author 


HERE get your start?) Out in the open coun- 


try? Ina small town? Ina big city? 

Seven times out of ten, the small town wins. Why? 

Many trends in American life favor the small- and 
medium-sized city. Let's see what's happening. 

First of all, please notice that the population trend in 
the United States is away from the two extremes and 
toward the middle ground. The biggest cities and the 
remotest backwoods are both losing young people stead- 
ily. The cities are 
gaining these migrants. 
to be getting the best of them, as well as the largest 


middle-sized towns and the lesser 
Towns of 5,000 to 50,000 seem 


groups. 
Notice, again, how the great trunk highways are at- 
tracting more and more houses and stores to the fringes 
of towns. New population centers are arising outside 
the great cities. And the records suggest that the middle- 
class folks are moving in. The very poor have to stay in 
the big cities. They can’t afford to travel to and from 
work. As for the very rich, they don’t matter here. 
While these satellite towns are gaining population, so 
are the great automobile highways. These are rapidly 
becoming the pattern of tomorrow’s America. With no 
planning whatsoever, highway towns are growing up 
everywhere. A main crossing of great highways is a 
few gasoline stations, then 


First come 
a restaurant, then half a dozen 


favorite spot. 
a “hot-dog” stand, then 
bungalows, then a grocery store, then a group of fine 
roadside stands set up by near-by farmers—and the spot 
turns almost overnight into a village. Each such com- 
munity becomes at once a center of opportunity—of some 
kind for somebody. 

Now, these new centers and the villages that are fast 
becoming cities offer more opportunities in the long run 
than any other parts of the country. They do, that is, 
if you take into account all sorts of work, from low to 
high. 

You see the new pattern of opportunity in the trend 
toward suburban farming. Farmers in remote places 
work at a grave disadvantage because of the cost of get- 
ting their crops to consumers. Near-by farmers, having 
lower distribution costs, get the cream of the business. 
Hence the remote areas must lose their ablest young 
farmers, who will either quit farming and move to the 
cities or will shift their farming to be in a place nearer 
to the consumers. 

Thus farming becomes more and more suburban. The 
farmer near his customers can side-step the railways and 
the commission merchant. Thus he can become his own 
distributor and get retail prices, with treble profits. 


Thousands have already made this move. And each new 
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® Look for jobs where people know 
you—inasmall town—the author 
counsels youth in continuing his 
How to Get a Start in Life series. 


highway opens opportunities for many other thousands. 

To get the right start in farming, tackle the roadside 
stand, the auto cabin camp, the intensive truck farm 
near a city, or some such place. Once in a small job, 
watch what is going on around you. You will see more 
and more city folks moving out into the country. Most 
of them will be middle class. They will have some 
means, and their city work, if not abandoned, will call 
for easy and short hours in town. They make up the 
suburban farmers’ best customers. 

Hundreds of small towns offer chances for the devel- 


opment of small businesses like those reported by a 
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Uvalde, Texas, Rotarian correspondent of mine. Across 
the street from his office, he writes, is a steam-laundry 
and dry-cleaning business that makes good money. It 
is owned by a-man who started by learning to press 
clothes. On the corner is a bus station, headquarters for 
a line worth more than $100,000, owned by a man who 


started by operating one seven-passenger bus to San 


L 


‘WELCOME, 





Illustrations by 
Raylnman 


Antonio. On the street behind his office is a transporta 
tion truck line worth about $100,000 and paying big 
dividends. It was started by a young man with one 
truck. 

Rotarian B. F. Scribner, lithographer of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, who has studied conditions in his field, writes me 
that small towns, as a rule, offer many more chances to 
voung people than do large ones. I add to his testimony 
the words of scores of newspapermen and job printers 
I know, all over the United States. Nine out of ten 
declare that towns in the range I have mentioned ar 
wide open for lively, pushing youngsters. I have often 
stated, during the past 15 vears, that the best chances to 


break into the newspaper field are to be found there, too 


Just this year, in placing journalism graduates, I find 





the same situation. Rotarians, almost without excep 
tion, agree with me on this. Quite rightly, however, 
they qualify their opinions by indicating that much de- 
pends on the young man in question, and his ability to 
adapt himself to a different tempo of living. 

As I chat with small-town businessmen—and I always 


do whenever possible—I am amazed to find the wide 
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scattering of high-grade opportunities, even professional. 
For every chance in a big-city law ofhce, there are 50 
out in the small cities. For every chance to hang out 
an M.D.’s shingle in New York or Chicago, the young 
doctor will come upon 100 somewhere out on the high- 
ways. Even with engineers the same holds true. I sum- 
mon a competent witness here. 

James Shelby Thomas, president of both the Clarkson 
College of Technology and the Chrysler Institute of Engi- 
neering, and a member of the Rotary Club of Detroit, 
Michigan, believes that small cities and even small busi- 
nesses these days offer the best opportunities to engineers. 
“It takes strong qualities to command recognition in a 
big organization. Besides, there must be at least 100 
entirely new things that should be done, and that are 
not now being done, that could be best started in small 
towns and cities—not the big ones. It takes a lot of 
money to start a business under city conditions. ... I 
know of very successful business enterprises all through 
this section (near Potsdam, New York) that have been 


. A 3 ‘ 
successful trom the Start, and that are located In villages 


with anvwhere from 2,000 to 2.500 people.” 


Consider manufacturing. It shifts fast away from the 








old chnormous centers, more and more toward the open 


In a hundred towns in the United States during 


have 


Spaces. 
the past six months, I seen new buildings arising 
where less than two years ago cows were munching green 
grass. They fringe the medium-sized cities, North and 
South, East and West. Their owners are weary of mon 
strous city taxes, of labor-union racketeers, of poor serv- 
ice, and of shifting, shiftless workers. They have discov- 
ered America. They are going back to it. 


As a rule, you do well to shun all big cities awnless 
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Because millions of people dwell in great cities does not prove 
that these centers offer a corresponding number of opportunities. 


(1) you know your way around and have connections; 
(2) you enjoy working in huge organizations, like in- 
surance companies, banks, railroad offices, department 
stores, or in Government jobs. If so, ignore my remarks. 

New York and Chicago are the worst of all cities in 
the United States to tackle, unless you bring with you 
the magic key to a job in the form of “pull” or previous 
appointment. Everybody rushes to these great centers, 
firm in the faith that, just because millions of people 
dwell there, there must be many openings. This is rather 
stupid, isn’t it? It would be more sensible to argue that, 
as there are millions of people on the spot and familiar 
with the place, all the best jobs would be snapped up as 


soon as they came along. 


a. many helds of work, the situation is made worse 
by the steady stream of new arrivals from the back 
country who have had experience and want to put in a 
vear or two in the big city to round out their contacts 
and perhaps to find better jobs than they have filled back 
home. In the newspaper business, for example, begin- 
ners come up against a stone wall. Even the lower jobs 
are filled by men and women who have put in five or 
more years on papers elsewhere. These people usually 


arrive with money enough to keep them afloat for many 
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months. They are not seeking a start in life. They seek 
to improve their lot. What chance has a mere beginner 
against them? Especially when many of them are will- 
ing to work for subsistence wages, just to be in the big 


Adolph S. Ochs, late owner of the New 


York Times, used to say frankly that, if he wished, he 


city a while. 


could fill most of his reporting staff with out-of-town 
men of mature experience and at beginners’ wages. In 
Chicago, Victor Lawson, once owner of the Daily News, 
was fond of saying: “No reporter is worth more than 
$20 a week.” And, when pressed for an expla- 
nation, he would add that he never had to pay 
more for a good man. 

Some five times as many young women are 
seeking jobs in New York City as sought them 
a year ago. Four out of five will either find 
no openings or a few will find work they de- 
test and may be physically unable to perform. 
A recent report on unemployment in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and several smaller cit- 
ies shows the same old story—a dozen seekers 
after the same job all along the line. And there 
are few signs of an end. 

There’s one obvious exception to this general 
rule about chances in the smaller towns. If you 
surely like civil service and wish to rise within 
it, you had best stick to the very largest cities, 
including the national capital, of course. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, old and young, en- 
joy the routine and the security of such posts as 
firemen, policemen, detectives, Government in- 
spectors of this and that, department heads, 
bureau chiefs, tax assessors, income-tax sleuths, 
auditors, and so on. This field, as a whole, of- 
fers more opportunities today than do any dozen indus- 
tries combined. In the United States, State capitals, New 
York, Chicago, and Washington properly attract whoever 
would get a start here. But let the aspirant be on guard! 

Don’t rush into anybody's office and ask for a Govern- 
ment job. You 
might as well ask the President of the United States for 


Governments never work that wav. 


the Capitol dome. 

No matter what job you seek, bolster your job cam- 
paign with all the political pressure you can muster. 
Read what I have to say about “pull” in the October 
Rotarian, and remember that all that goes double for 
political jobs. Study hard for civil-service examinations, 
in case you wish such posts. But don’t let your efforts 
rest once you have passed. Keep after political servants! 
They're the fellows who can help you. And it will do you 
no harm to turn into such a servant yourself. 

There are, of course, individual exceptions to all gen- 
eral propositions about getting a start. You get your 
start wherever you can find it. But always remember 
that it is well to seek your start in the place where you 
hope later to find your career. Start among the people 
who will know you and help you when you move up. 
It's economy. And most young people will find it’s 
done most easily in the small town. 
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After Extension. 
By Theodore I. Molnar 


Immediate Past Governor District 165; 
Member, Rotary Club of Cuthbert, Georgia 


Ah icre in a septette of dialogues the author takes the 
reader on “a little journey into the recent past of Rotary in 
Georgia.” En route, both eavesdrop—on what Rotarians are 
saying about Rotary’s program of extension. That, indeed, 
is the purpose of the tour. Georgia Rotarians are extension- 
conscious. In less than two years they organized 20 new 
Rotary Clubs. They talk about those “new units” a great 
deal. Why, they ask, did some of them come so late? Why 
do some flourish? Why do others wilt? Thus there 1s much 
to overhear. But, says the author, eavesdropping in any other 
Rotary District would have yielded identical conversations. 
The characters are two prominent Rotarians, Tut ONE and 
Tue Orner. Both can be found in any Rotary community. 
Yet both, the author wishes to have it known, are fictitious, 
as are all the places and persons mentioned.—Tue Eptrors. 
* * * 

The Place: A small law ofhce in a Georgia town. The 
Time: Late afternoon. (Two men, tilted back in swivel 
chars, are talking.) 

Tut Oxe: Iam glad to know you better, John. As 
the charter President of a new Rotary Club, you will 
probably find little time for golf and bridge. 

Tue Ornuer: That's true, I won't. But 
work, Governor Bill. It gets more and more interesting. 

Tre Oxe: Do you happen to have any especially dif- 


I love the 


ficult problems ? 
Tue Orner: 
than I do what our weaknesses are. 
ord was the lowest in the District last month. 
What's the trouble? 
I don’t know. 
Most of them have belonged to other 


A number, Governor. You know better 


Our attendance rec- 


THe One: 
THe Orner: Our members simply 
don’t turn out. 
organizations, where attendince was not stressed so 
much. They think I am overdoing things. They believe 
Iam a little “cracked” in insisting so much on attendance. 
Some of them resent it. 

Tue One: Have you ever explained to them why Ro- 
tary stresses this point? 

Tue Orner: Well, 
have, but it didn’t help. They 
are busy men and will not give 


ves, I 


up a business engagement for 
a luncheon. Our doctor seems 


to deliver a baby each Tues- 


day noon, just about 12:30 
o'clock. 
Tue One: Have you ex- 


plained to them the rule of 
making up attendance in an- 
other Club? 

Tie Ornrr: Not exactly. 


sy 
Tre Oxe: Why not, John? RS 
Tue Orner: Frankly, T am LESS 





“Our doctor seems to deliver a baby each 
Tuesday : 


29 





Most new Rotary Clubs flourtsh—but a few wilt mo- 
mentarily. The author digs at the roots of why that's so. 


not quite sure I understand it myself. Nobody has ever 
made up attendance in our Club. I must confess we 
were hopeful, right after the organization of our Club, 
that somebody might come to us for the purpose of 
explaining the various rules of Rotary and how they 
operate. 

Tue One: Didn't the other Clubs bring you pro- 
grams? 

Tue Orner: Oh, yes, they did. We had some excel- 
lent programs. Good speeches—but not on Rotary sub- 
jects. And that’s what we wanted. 

Tue One: Then let’s start right here and now. Our 
By-Laws provide that attendance may be made up six 
days before and six days after the meeting which a mem 
ber will miss or has missed, giving him altogether 13 
days during which to get credit. Now, if you will listen, 
I will explain the meaning of this rule, and there will be 
no further reason, as I see it, for a low attendance record 
in your Club. 

. . * 

The Place: The otlice of a college president ina small 
college town about 100 miles from our first stop. The 
Time: Another evening. 

Tue One: I enjoyed our Club Assembly tonight, Ed. 
Your members exhibited a fine spirit and interest. 

THe Orner: 
ernor Bill, for an enjoyable evening. We had been told 


We are the ones indebted to you, Gov- 


that your visit really would not mean very much—that 
Governors come, make a speech, 
meet for a few minutes with the 


Board of Directors, write a report, 
play golf, and leave towr imme- 
diately after the 19th hole. But you 
gave a whole day to our Club. This 
meeting at night with our leaders 
helped a lot. 

Tue One: At the risk of seeming 
abrupt, I am going to say frankly 
that several members have written to 
me, threatening to resign. 

Resign? Why? 
THe OnE: 
complained that 


Tue Orner: 
They 


noon, just about 12:30 o'clock.’ ; 
there is nothing in 
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Xotary; that you merely eat and sing and then go home. 

Tne Ornuer: I know they feel that way. There ss 
something missing. But what? 

Tut One: The answer is simple, Ed. You don’t pay 
enough attention to programs. Otten you have NO pro- 
gram at all. Your members are wondering what the 
Club is all about anyway. 

Tne Orner: I confess we may have been a little lax 
with our programs. 

Tre One: Being lax with programs in a Rotary Club 
is just like forgetting to teach in a college. You have been 
lax, Ed, and there is 
your trouble. A good 
Program Committee 
means more to your 
Rotary Club than a 
good Board of Direc- 
tors, OF a 2oOr Ye cook. 

Tue Ornuer: I have 
not paid much atten- 
tion to that end of it, 
Vil admit. From now 
on I will supervise the 
functions of the Pro- 
gram Committee in 
person. And... Iam 
glad that you visited us 
before it was too late. 
Had you waited an- 
other month or so with 
your visit—but then 
this is surely no time 
to dwell on a number 
of unhappy things that might have happened... . 

* * * 

The Place: A hospital. Office of the chief surgeon. 
The Time: Immediately after the Rotary Club meeting. 
(Two men bend over their coffee cups, potse their cigars.) 

Tut One: You have a magnificent place here, Doctor. 
How in the world did you find time to organize a Rotary 
Club and be its first President? 

Tue Orner: Just the hold the movement gets on a 
man, I guess. I wouldn’t give up Rotary for anything 
in the world. I'll admit we were skeptical in the begin- 
ning, but now it is different. Governor Bill, you don’t 
know what this Club means to our little town. 

Tue One: Does it mean so much? 

Tue Orner: You bet! It is a different community 
since we organized this Club. 

Tut Ont: Does Rotary mean enough to you to swal- 
low your pride and listen to some blunt remarks—let’s 
say, some plain talk? 

Tue Orner: What do you mean? 

Tue One: You are about to ruin this Club. 

Tue Orner: IT beg your pardon. . 

Tuer One: Yes, yes, I know. You are doing well now. 
Excellent. But I noticed that you have four physicians 


in your membership. 
Tue Orner: That’s true. However, each has a differ- 
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ent classification. Mine is surgery. Dr. Bland is a gen- 
eral practitioner. Dr. Smith is a specialist in radioactiv- 
ity, and Jones has obstetrics. 

Tue One: Remarkable town! Four thousand inhabi- 
tants and the doctors specialize like this. It is probably 
the only place of its kind in the world. 

(A pause. They watch curling cigar smoke and smile.) 

Look here, Doctor. I know it’s hard. You are on 
friendly terms with the whole medical profession and 
you want your colleagues in the Club. There is nothing 
unnatural about that. But remember that you may have 
a lawyer President next year. He will get 
five lawyers to join. Then... Heaven 
help you! Let down the barriers and 
there will be no restrictions on your mem- 
bership. Get the point? 

(He puffs a ring of smoke and hest- 
tates. Then he continues.) 

Our classification rule is perhaps the 
first secret of our success. If a man feels 
that he, and he alone. was chosen from 
his business or profession to represent it 
in Rotary, he will consider it an honor, 
and will do whatever he can to keep it 
as long as he lives. But as soon as he 
realizes that his competitor shares in the 
same honor, that men expect to be in- 
vited to join as a matter of right, the 
fascination of the Club dies. He will slow 
down. You will lose his love for the Club. 
You will lose him as a member. 

Tue Orner: I had never thought of 
it in just that way. 

Tue One: Remember, classifications are like eggs. 
They are easy to scramble, but they cannot easily be un- 
scrambled after the harm is done. 

~ * ~ 

The Place: A luxurious guest room on a country es- 
tate. The Time: Midnight. (There 1s a knock on the 
door. ) 

THe One (undressing ): Come in. 

Tue Orner (entering): Pardon me, Governor Bill, but 
I want to tell you how much I enjoyed this evening's 
Assembly. (He sits down on the edge of the bed.) 1am 
so keyed up about Rotary tonight that it is hard for me 
to go to sleep. 

Tue One: What's on your mind, Mac? 

Tue Orner: Well... 1 don’t know. Our Club has 
been running about six months now. You are the first 
official to visit us. Everything looked rosy tonight, but 
I must confess that things don’t go to suit me. 

Tue One: Let’s have it, Mac. 

Tue Orner: As charter President, I feel the responsi- 
bility keenly. As president of the largest bank in town, 
I meet many people, and what they tell me makes me 
begin to feel that our Club is predestined to failure. 

Tue One: But why? 

Tue Orner: IT can talk to you confidentially, Gover- 
nor Bill. People in town have turned against the Rotary 
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Club. They have turned against Rotary in general. 
They claim it is exclusive, a social club, and a “high-hat 
rack.” It was attacked at a political meeting the other 
night. The minister of our church had to resign from 
membership because the governing body of his church, 
on which there were no Rotarians, objected to his be 
longing. 

Tue One: Tam glad you brought this up, Mac. I've 
heard of it. Is it not true that you organized this Club 
almost exclusively from your own social circle? 

Tue Orner: It was entirely accidental, I assure you. 

Tue One: Is it not true that since the organization of 
your Club no new members have been taken in? 

Tue Orner: True. Very true. Every time a new 
member was proposed, someone objected to him. Un- 
fortunately we are satisfied to keep it among ourselves. 

Tue One: Remember that your blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, or mechanic, if otherwise qualified, is just as 
much entitled to membership as the president of the 
First National Bank, or the “merchant king” around the 
corner. Remember, also, that the responsibility lies en- 
tirely with your Board of Directors. Nobody can keep 
a proposed new member out, no matter how seriously 
he may object, unless your Board defeats him. And, 
finally, there is no charge so serious in Rotary as that 
of high-hattedness, and it can do you more harm than 
any other evil. Be generous in sharing Rotary with other 
men who are qualified, extend its influence into every 


group of your citizenship ... be proud of Rotary with- 
out being proud .. . be selective . . . but do not be ex- 
clusive. 

* * * 


The Place: A general store on a certain town square. 
The Time: Hazy Summer sundown. (The last cus- 
tomer has just left the store.) 

Tue One: Just stopped by*ton the way out of town 
to thank you again for an enjoyable stay, Bob. 

Tue Orner: Wait tll I finish closing the store, Gov- 
ernor Bill. Then I can talk with you a few minutes 
more. 

Tue One: I must be going now, Bob. 

Tue Orner: Just another minute. I want to ask you 
one more question. (He shuts door and they retire into 
office in rear.) We think we are doing pretty well for 
a new Club, but the truth is we have difficulties which 
would not do to air very openly. 


‘ 





‘...the members overruled my plea 
not to let politics enter the Club.” 
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. no charge so serious 1n Rotary as that of high-hat- 
tedness ...it can do you more harm than any other evil.” 


THe One: Is that so? Tell me just what they are. 

Tue Orner: Dues! Money! Finances! You know 
what I mean. 

Tue One: Hard to collect? Is that it? 

Tue Orner: Exactly. We have a number of members 
who simply do not pay their dues. What can we do 
with them? 

Tue One: It is unfair for a few Rotarians to carry the 
whole burden. 

Tue Orner: Our bank account is constantly over 
drawn. If it wasn’t that Iam a director in the bank. . . 

THe One: I think I know the answer. Your officers 
are not doing their duty. 

Tue Orner: You hit the nail exactly on the head, 
Governor Bill. I have to do all the work and worrying. 
The others are not doing their share. 

Tue One: How often do your Directors meet? 

THe Orner: We have had one Directors’ meeting 
since the Club was organized 11 months ago. 

Tue One: I bet you met immediately after the lunch- 
eon one day “for two minutes only.” 

Tue Orner: That’s right. That’s what we did. 

Tue One: And that’s your trouble. A Rotary Club 
should be managed as a corporation. Your Board should 
meet at least once a month—at night preferably. 

Tre Orner: You couldn’t get the members to come 
out. 

Tue Ont: Yes, I could. I would provide supper in 
some hotel . . . or in some home rotate from one 
Director to another... 
and watch the Club grow. Ask your Directors to make 


make the meetings interesting 


suggestions, point out the weaknesses of the organization, 
put them to work. Rule number one of success in a 
small Rotary Club: Have regular Directors’ meetings 
at night. 
* * * 

The Place: A study in a small parsonage. The Time: 
Early morning. 
Tue One: It was a delightful breakfast, President 


Homer. 
Tue Orner: Tam glad that you enjoyed it, Governor 
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sill. If you care to do so, we can now go to call on some 
very active Rotarians. 

Tut One: Splendid! Don’t forget the newest ones. 

Tue Orner: I have a complete list. 

Tie One: Before we go, isn’t there anything that 
you would care to ask me? 

Tue Orner: I don't know, to be sure. 

Tue One: Last night, at the Club Assembly, I had 
the feeling you were hiding something from me—if you 
will pardon me for being so blunt. Just what is it that’s 
bothering you, Homer? 

Tre Orner: You guessed it. We have a serious prob 
lem in our Club. In fact, we have lost so many mem- 
bers in the last few days that it is doubtful whether we 
shall be able to continue at all. 

Tue One: Attendance? 

THe Orner: No! 

THe One: Exclusiveness? 

Tue Orner: No! 

THe One: Finances? 

Tue Orner: No! No! 

Tue Oxe: Then what? 

Tue Orner: Politics! 

Tue One: Oh. . . politics? 

Tue Orner: Our town has just had a scorching politi- 
cal contest for aldermen. One of our members was a 
candidate. Another member was campaign manager for 
his opponent. Some of our Rotarians supported one, the 
rest were for the other. Feeling was running high. 
Members of opposite political faiths refused to sit at the 
same table. Then one day a motion was made to en- 
dorse one of the candidates, and the members overruled 
my plea not to let politics enter the organization. The 
rest... you know. 

Tut Oxe: I am sorry for you, my friend. You are 
facing a most difficult situation. 

Tue Orner: If you had only come two weeks earlier, 
what a difference it would have made, Governor Bill. 


* * * 


The Place: A small fishing boat on the Atlantic Ocean. 
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“Whenever I fail to feed 
little pigs as they should 
be fed, they get stunted.” 
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The Time: Midmorning. (Two men, both Rotary Dis- 
trict Governors, sit watching intently a floating cork.) 

Tne One: It’s going under! Don’t pull too soon. . . . 
Hold it! 

Tue Orner: Lost it again! Better luck next time. 
(He pulls in line.) 1 have had enough of this. Let’s talk 
Rotary. Tell me frankly what you think of our exten- 
sion program. 

THe One: Splendid! Rotary now has a real man- 
sized job—something that will get results. We have 
organized 20 new Clubs in Georgia in less than two years, 
and would not give up any of them. 

Tue Orner: | understand that. But do you believe 
the principle is sound? More and more Rotary Clubs in 
smaller and smaller communities? 

Tne One: Absolutely! The size of the community 
has nothing to do with the success of Rotary. Some of 
our best Clubs are in our smallest communities. 

Tue Orner: That may be true. But... After ex- 
tension... what? 

Tue One: More extension! 

Tue Orner: Unqualifiedly? 

THe One (hesitates a little): 1 would not say that. 
One of our greatest problems today is education. We 
form Rotary Clubs by the hundreds . . . good Clubs, in 
communities where we should have had them years ago. 
What we need now is the dissemination and assimilation 
of information. 

Tue Orner: Easy to say. 

Tue One: I think so. I have recently finished my 
official visits. In most new Clubs I found a great desire 
for Rotary information and a lack of knowledge of basic 


Have you found a way? 


principles. | 

THe Orner: What else can you expect, with hundreds 
of new Clubs being organized every year? 

Tue Oxe: You know, I raise hogs on my farm. 
Whenever I fail to feed little pigs as they should be fed, 
they get stunted. They will still make hogs, but will 
never grow to Number One quality. 

Tue Orner: It certainly sounds reasonable enough. 

Tie One: We must guard 
carefully against stunting new 
Clubs in their infancy. If we do 
stunt them, they will still make 
Rotary Clubs, but will never grow 
to Number One quality. We 
must feed them good sound infor- 
mation. District Governors, Past 
Governors, next-door neighbors, 
informed Rotarians, should visit 
them, guide them during the ten- 
der months. Only thus will we 
WT reach our goal in the years to 
come. The answer is simple: 
After extension . education! 

(The cork goes under. The fish- 
erman pulls desperately, and— 
much to his surprise—he lands 
the first catch of the day.) 
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This Month We Honor— 


Nine Rotarians whose eminent contributions to their crafts, to their neighbor- 
hoods, or to their nations have won tor them the applause ot their fellows— 
and for Rotary itself, distinction. It is with pleasure that we here. salute: 



















General John ]. Pershing (right), whose record as 
Com mander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force during the World War has brought him unt- 
versal recognition and respect. HTle is an honor- 
ary member of the Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo. 













H.R.H. the Crown Prince Gustav Adolph of Swe- 
den (left), who, as Honorary Governor of the 
Swedish Rotary District, speaks for world accord. 










W. W. Emerson (below), president of the Agricul 
tural Press Association of Canada for 1938-39. A 
Rotary District Gover- 
nor in 1933-34 and a 
Director in 1935-36, he 
is a Rotarian of W1n- 
nipeg, Man., Canada. 
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John M. Imrie (above), 


who piloted the Journal of 


Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
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H.R.H. the Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark 
(above), who has recently accepted the Honor- 
ary Governorship of Rotary District 75 (Den- 
mark and Iceland). He is an active membe 
of the Rotary Club of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


of which he ts manag 
Ing director—to the 1938 
Pulitzer Public Service 
Award. For more then 
16 years he has been 


Ine 
an Edmonton Rotarian. 
Photo: Pinney 



















Allen B. DuMont ( be- 
low), who has pio- 
necred development of 
the cathode-ray tube 
and television, contrib- 
uting much to radio 
engineering. He is a 
member of the Rotary 


Club of Montclair, N. ]. 


Malcolm T. Mackach 
ern (below), current 
president of the Inte 
national Hospital Asso- 
ciation. Tle heads the 
Administrative Board 
$i of the American Col 
lege of Surgeons, and 
is a Chicago Rotarian. 
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(above), who is current- (above), whose book In 
ly serving the American His Steps Aas sold 8 mil- 
Library Association as lion copies. Lecturer, 
president. Once a mem writer, and minister of 
ber in Sacramento, Calif., note, he 1s an honorary 
he now is a Brook member of the Rotary 






lyn, N. Y., Rotarian Club of Topeka, Kans. 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
In particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
r 14 tunity for service. 


Published Monthly by 
ROTARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. i : 
(4) The advancement of international understanding, 





goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Every Reader a Censor 


% UPPOSE some morning you picked up your news- 
paper and found a column or two of white space on 
each page where there should be reading matter. You 
might imagine resentfully that a censor had suddenly got 
busy, unasked. A censor, say, with a particular dislike 
for crime news. For it’s a fact that crime fills about 
one-sixth of the space in the average newspaper—even 
though crime is not one-sixth nor even one six-hundredth 
part of all daily events that might be chronicled. 

Is this emphasis on crime bad or good? You will 
answer one way, others another—as did the two con- 
tributors who debated the question in these pages some 
months ago. Newspapers are made the way they are, 
their editors say, because people want them that way. 
But nothing compels the reader to take his daily news- 
paper as he finds it. He doesn’t have to read everything 
in it. He can season as much of it as he wishes with a 
pinch or two of salt. What most of us do, of course, is 
to pick what we want, and skim or skip the rest—like 
Humorist Stephen Leacock, who describes his matutinal 
tussles with the news pages elsewhere in this issue. We 
are our own censors. We should be our own critics, too. 

Can the intelligence with which we do our individual 
censoring be improved by instruction? Some educators 
think so. That is the basis of courses in newspaper 
reading which certain schools are now offering more 
or less experimentally. Students are encouraged to ana- 
lyze and discriminate, to find out for themselves with 
a foot rule how much space is given to different kinds of 
news, to appraise the editorial bias in particular articles 
and different papers—in short, to read intelligently and 
to use the newspaper as one guide, but not as the last 
word in forming opinions. 

A study made recently by the Judd Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago shows that in one school, before such 
training, 97 percent of the girls and 88.4 percent of the 
boys said they believed everything they read in the papers. 
Nearly all of them read the comics, and most of them 
read little else. Where newspaper reading was definitely 


taught, however, there was found to be a great increase 
in interest in the substantial portions of newspapers, and 
a marked improvement in the discrimination shown by 
students in accepting or rejecting opinions and purported 
facts in what they read in the daily prints. 

All of us might do well to “read with more care and 


care more what we read.” 


Danger at 19 


a ... an age of vast perplexity and 
adolescent anarchy, but not a seriously dangerous age. 
Such is the burden of Booth Tarkington’s much-cher- 
ished novel Seventeen. But 19 is different. Nineteen és 
dangerous. And for that, the authority is not fiction— 
but statistics on crime. Nineteen-year-olds, says the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation at Washington, D. C., form 
the largest single age group of arrests each year. 

The public knows that vaguely .. . but residents of 
Georgia recently turned their minds specifically upon it. 
A survey made for their Department of Public Welfare 
by the Works Progress Administration showed that the 
average age of admissions to the State penitentiary is 19. 
It revealed also that 58 percent of the admissions were 
under 25 years of age, and of this group, half were 
under 21. 

Why should youths barely old enough to start on their 
first jobs turn to crime? Perhaps that question answers 
itself. Most of them can’t get that first job. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam finds that the young person reacts in 
one of two ways to lack of opportunity to work. Either 
“he wants to fight . . . simplv rebels against the present 
setup,” or he takes “an attitude of complete resignation.” 
The fighter turns to crime, sabotage, violent actions of 
all sorts, alcohol, and dope. The resigner turns to futile 
brooding. And the net result is a serious and usually 
permanent vitiation of youth’s vital morale. 

Now, the enlightened businessman can tell you quite 
a littlk—in nonacademic language, thank goodness— 
about crime and its causes and costs, and he usually 
concludes with that old chestnut about an ounce of pre- 
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vention. He likes it, says that he finds it the best answer 
to date to the problem of crime. And so he makes a 
place in his shipping room for a poor lad the social 
worker told him about ... campaigns for funds for the 
Boy Scout troop down in the slums, canvasses for Girl 
Scouts, and never denies an audience, at least, to a 
young person earnestly seeking work. And he helps a 
dozen other agencies in the same way and in other ways. 

Sometimes, like any other adult, he’d like to climb 
up on the roof and shout to all the young folks in the 
world, “For heaven’s sake, be decent.” But he knows 
what a ridiculous, what a pathetic figure he’d cut. And 
so, instead, he starts at home—to give the young people 
there a respectable chance to be decent. 


Well Meant, but— 


ay: RY has its own brand of dignity. It is a happy 


blend of productive seriousness and informal friendliness. 


And it wins respect . in Convention cities, in each 
Club’s community, in the press. Rotarians agree with 
Past District Governor William Allan Eley, of Singa- 
pore, that “Anything which tends to make Rotary spec- 
tacular and cheap is to be deprecated.” But Rotarian 
Eley points to what he regards as one such thing: the 
flood of requests Rotary Club officers receive from other 
Clubs for dolls indigenous to their nations, for soil to 
mix with other soils for tree planting, for the exchange 
of postage stamps. . . 

“If soil from many countries,” he asks, “why not flour 
from Canada, Australia, England, the Argentine, and a 
dozen other countries for the making of a pudding, 
leather for shoes, pelts for a coat—the pudding to be 
eaten, the shoes and coat to be worn by successive Presi- 
dents of Rotary International?” 

That Rotary Club which was asked to send 400 sacks 
of nuts, presumably at its own expense, to enhance an- 
other Club’s charter celebration will nod approval—as 
it chuckles over Rotarian Eley’s polished irony. So will 
other Clubs. But perhaps the matter is merely one of 
misguided enthusiasm. The practice may have been car- 
ried too far afield of its original course to become a de- 
tour around rather than a straight road through to true 
Rotary fellowship on an international scale. 


Where the Recluse Loses 


rT 
a exclaimed a certain gentleman 


whose disgust was more than obvious. “Clubs and asso- 
ciations, committee conferences, banquets and luncheons, 
talk and cigar smoke ... phooey! I’m fed up with them! 
If all the talkers I’ve heard at business meetings in 
the last 15 years were laid end to end—but then that 
would be too much to hope for. Let businessmen spend 
more time at their desks and less time at meetings and 
they'll be better off, and the only sufferers will be the poor 
hacks who have to write the stuffy banquet speeches.” 


Frankly, there is something in what the gentleman 
says. Quite a bit, in fact. Who hasn't listened to an 
impossibly dull speech and squirmed beneath the grind 
ing weight of hypocrisy when forced by courtesy to 
applaud? Yes, that’s all true. And some men unques 
tionably do spend time at meetings that they could spend 
better at their desks. But that isn’t the whole story. 

Why not? Well, there is the man who keeps his nose 
to the grindstone of his own business so constantly that 
he never becomes aware of the rest of the world at all. 
There are many, many more of him than of those who 
spend too much time at meetings. You may have known 
him. He is a lonely soul. No one envies him. He looks 
startled and ill at ease if forced momentarily out of his 
shell. And he crawls back as quickly as he can. With 
out knowing it, he misses the greatest thing of all in life: 
the warmth of fellowship, the human touch of interests 
shared, the handclasp, the friendship of friendly men. 

But even dull speeches have values; at least they school 
one to appreciate better ones. Furthermore, so unpredict 
able is the human spirit that a sympathetic audience 


often will fire a speaker with unsuspected brilliance. 
Tag-Along Sisters 


Bitiz SISTERS always tag along. They get in a 
fellow’s way. But it is a good thing some of them did 
once. Back in 1909, 11,000 Boy Scouts held a rally in 
London. Proud as merry old Punch and neat as new 
pins, they paraded past Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the 
founder of Scouting. They wanted to look their best for 
him—and they did. But would he notice? Shucks, he 
did! There, bringing up the rear, came a curious little 
group in homemade uniforms. What ho! These weren't 
Boy Scouts! They were girls!) Tag-along sisters! 

Sir Robert was puzzled. Plainly, the girls wanted 
Scouting, too. Now this all happened 30 years ago 
when girls were “little ladies” and when girls who craved 
wholesome outdoor adventure were said to be, well, a 
bit too Amazonian. But a talk with the “little ladies” 
convinced Sir Robert that they had a better case than 
their critics, and, with his charming sister, Agnes Baden 
Powell, he started a club that offered girls a chance at 
more interesting, happier living. They called it the Girl 
Guides. Word of. it leaped the Atlantic when Mrs. 
Juliette Low, a friend of Lord Baden-Powell (as one 
knows him today), sailed back to her home in Savannah, 
Georgia. And, hearing it, hundreds and finally thousands 
of American girls swarmed to the movement, picking 
Girl Scouting as the name for their branch of it. 

And that’s how Girl Guiding and Girl Scouting began 
—by puzzling one man. The modern father whose 
daughter, well as he knows her, still puzzles him may 
read elsewhere in these pages what this movement is 
doing for his daughter—how it is bracing her with an 
intelligent, happy attitude for a struggle with the realities 
she must soon face alone ... and meanwhile keeping 
her merrily busy. 
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Typical of Rotary’s efforts to 
help the crippled child 1s 
Sunshine School founded by 
Rotarians of San Francisco, 
Calif. Here, during the 
1938 Convention, met friends 
of the handicapped from 
many lands. Rotarians Dr. 
H. HH. Markel, A. S.. Crite . 
and Frank C. Barnes (left to 
right) chatting with pupils. 
World Cooéperation 
Versus Crippledom 
mw. CHILD likes a crutch—if his 
legs work well enough without one. 
But some young legs don’t, and that’s 
why Rotary Clubs since 1913 have 
been helping physically handicapped 
boys and girls. That's why the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren was founded in 1921. For all 
oungsters—the world’s 6 million 
crippled children) included—have a 
right to pursue happiness—and __ to 
catch up with it. 
\s Articl X of the Crippled Child's Photo: San Francisco ener 
“Bill of Rights,” issued by the Interna- 
tional Society, says, “Every crippled child if Dp 
A gen RRR la: reventablie 
modern science can help it to secure; y 
the best mind which modern educa- 
tion can provide: the best training ” 
which modern vocational suidan can Why Not Drevented o 
give; the best position in life which his 
physical condition, perfected as best it 
may be, will permit: and the best op- - 
portunity lor spiritual de pment By David Sloane, 4.1. 
which its environment affords.” 
Every community has its crippled Rotary Club of Larchmont, New York 
children. Aware of this, Rotarians in 
hundreds of Clubs have felt a tug at 
their hearts and have dug deep in “G 
their pockets to provide budgets rang- HASTLY!” exclaimed my lay- are, we shudder at the Spartans’ idea 
ing from a few hundred to several man friend. “Incredibly grotesque!” about crippled children. All deformed 
thousand dollars yearly. This money : : : ete : : , : 
ack: fissile spank Gender ‘comin. Then his face lit up. Mulling through _ babies born into that ancient hard society 
or for picnics and excursions, or for a hospital report, he had come across were cast into the wilderness to die. Nor 
braces, treatments, and operation photographs of crippled children—first is man’s inhumanity to the man with 
Cooperating with other like-minded as they came to us and then as they a twisted body what it became in later 
laymen, Rotarians have helped left us. ages, when the malformed though toler- 
ternational Society codrdinat . : ‘5 : ; alae 
EA INT BE “Pictures like this depress me,” he re- ated and endured generally were _ridi- 
The late Edgar F. Allen. Rotarian of marked. “Much as I marvel at the mir- culed and neglected. But we do make 
Elyria, Ohio, was the first president acles orthopedists perform, I always think mistakes today. Only too often do we 
Rotarian Paul H. King, of Detroit, what a tragedy it is that something can’t pity and pamper the physically handi- 
seem ea ripe nate be done sooner to stop this endless parade capped as burdens on society when we 
ee a Bi of cripples!” should encourage and help them to be- 
Canada, Mexico, Australia, New Zea “That’s where you're wrong!” I pro- come participants 7” society. 
land, and European and other coun tested. “Something can be done to stop When I urge greater attention to pre- 
e , See it. The possibilities of prevention are vention, I am not implying that we 
ci ei pre Rot : od greater than ever before. Man, what you — should give less to the treatment, cure, 
advocate: first, survey the communit need is a new slant on the situation.” and education of crippled children. That 
to find the crippled child; second, That’s what the world needs—a new work must go on, providing for vocation- 
examine the child to determine th slant on the status of the cripple. Amer- al training and subsequent placement. 
eaten oy ee — “9 ors ica has one million cripples, half of them — Probably one half the children now phys- 
ee es Go cae children. In the world there are 6 mil- ically crippled would be living normal 
cation, both general. and ‘vacetional. lion crippled children. What greater lives if they had been given the right 
and, finally, placement; fourth, pre- challenge to science and society could treatment at the right time. Yes, at least 
vent crippling by attacking its causes there be than the prevention of deformi- 250,000 youngsters needed never to be- 
Accepted, this challenge, in time, will : . 5 as ~f 
put the little crutch in the museum. ties among children? , come cripples! 
Enlightened as we like to think we Think what that would mean in cold 
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dollars and cents alone. It takes money 
to cure or care fer the cripple, whether 
it is provided by his family, charity, or 
the State. More than that, think ol what 
it would mean in terms of human hap- 
piness! Children now fettered with phys- 
ical handicaps—and the mental and emo- 
tional scars that sometimes accompany 
them—would be free to skate and climb 
and run at will. And as a prominent 
Englishman once said, “If preventable, 
why not prevented?” 

Our forefathers may have thought of 
the crippling of a child as an immutable 
act of God, an angry visitation of Provi- 
dence. We know better today. We know 
that all deformities come as a result of 
disease, accident, or pathological condi- 
tions. Given public support through ade- 
quate legal and financial sanctions, the 
medical profession and welfare agencies 
can strike at the very source of children’s 
disabilities. It is not visionary to say that 
by constantly combatting the causes of 
Incapacitation, we can eventually elimi- 
nate them. 

Infantile paralysis, referred to by doc- 
tors as acute anterior poliomyelitis, causes 
almost one-third of the deformities from 
which cripples suffer. Constantly pres- 
ent in temperate climates, it sometimes 
reaches epidemic proportions. In New 
York City there were 9,023 new cases 
in 1916, 4,138 in 1931, 2,054 in 1935, 
38 in 1936, and 244 in 1937. Other com- 
munities report similar variations. 

Whomever infantile paralysis strikes, 


Photos: 





(below) Illinois Children’s Home & Aid Society; (right) Carlos W. Weise 


the germ enters the nervous system 
through the delicate fibers of the nose. 
Inflaming the gray anterior matter in the 
spinal cord, it sometimes injures or de 
stroys nerves controlling extremities, thus 
causing paralysis of muscles and wither- 
ing of limbs. Fortunately in one-halt 
the cases the disease stops betore para- 
lysis sets in, and even in the paralyzed 
group one-third recover so completely 
that it is impossible to tell that they were 
paralyzed. 

Prevent infantile paralysis?’ No, we 
cant prevent it yet, but since the dis- 
covery 30 years ago that poliomyelitis is 
caused by a virus too small for the most 
powert ul microscope to detect, research 
experiments have been seeking a means 
of prevention. The plans of the National 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation to attack 
this problem on all sides awaken hope 
that some day a means of prevention will 
be found. The diligent army of scientists 
actively engaged in this problem—aided 
by funds from this agency and by codp- 
eration from physicians and laymen alike 

some day will bring this great scourge 
under control just as other investigators 
have brought such diseases as smallpox 
and diphtheria under control. The pub- 
lic can hasten that dav immeasurably by 
helping to support and finance the neces- 
sary research. 

Second only to infantile paralysis as a 
source of crippling disability is bone and 
joint tuberculosis, to which one out of 


four cripples may attribute his incapaci- 


































Orthopedic care paid 
for by the Rotarians 
of Santos, Brazil, 
changed the little 
girl (above) with a 
malformed leg into a 


happy, normal child. 


Regular and thor- 
ough medical exam 
inations including 
the Wasserman test 
being given this boy 
(left), are the key to 
prevention of inca- 
pacitation by disease. 



























































tation. Inhaled from polluted air or in- 


gested in milk or food, the germ enters 
the body to attack the spinal column or 
Various joints which eventually may col- 
lapse Deformities develop as a result 
of the inability of the joints to support 
the body. 

Yet tuberculosis could be stamped out. 
Microbe hunters have known for 50 years 
that this affliction is caused by the tu 
bercle bacillus, the same germ that causes 
pulmonary consumption. Children who 
have pure milk, wholesome food, fresh 
air, sunshine, and healthful environments 
seldom contract it. Furthermore, fre- 
quent and competent medical examina 
tion should reveal the presence of the 
disease in its incipiency. Obviously, then, 
the task of prevention is that of guaran- 
teeing good food and modern housing 
for children. 

Current efforts to reduce the ravages 
of venereal diseases have emphasized the 
extent to which it drains national pocket- 
books. Yet few persons realize that gon- 
orrhea may attack a joint with such 
destructive severity that the joint virtually 
is obliterated. Similarly, syphilis may so 
disrupt a joint that it literally becomes 
nothing more than a bag of bones. Both 
diseases may be prevented. 

When man decided to stand erect, he 
defied not only his ancestors, but also 
the law of gravity. In order to keep 
erect, he developed powerful back mus- 
cles which fight the ever-present tendency 
to slump forward on all fours. Perhaps 
that, in part, accounts for the cases of 
poor posture and lateral curvature of the 
spine which require the orthopedist’s 
attention. The former really is a relaxa 
tion of muscular vigilance necessary to 
keep the body erect. The latter, also 
termed scoliosis, some believe, may be 


caused by infantile paralysis or rickets. 





Early exercises and treatment may head 
off the development of deformities. 
Walking to work this morning, vou 
may have waved at your neighbor’s 
youngster as she toddled across the lawn. 


“Bow le goed 


murmured to 


how cute!” you may have 
When that 


youngster grows up, she will not think 


yourself. 
her bowlegs cute at all. She is heading 
for endless trouble and disability result- 
ing from secondary footstrain—all of 
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which can —and should — be averted. 

We know why some children have 
bowlegs and knock-knees. They suffer 
from rickets which is caused by a defici- 
ency in vitamin D, which promotes cal- 
cification of bones and teeth. Because of 
this improper diet, their bones are soft 
and pliable. Hence, rachitic deformities 
from which one crippled child in eight 
suffers may result. Give a child plenty 
of sunlight and good milk—and, to make 













































Neglected, physical defects of crip- 
pled children become more burden- 
some. Given prompt attention, they 
may be controlled or eliminated. 
Physiotherapy treatments in the sun 
room (top) and in the swimming 
pool (above) are adapted to the pa- 
tients’ individual needs. Skilled care 
by a competent nurse (left) is an 
important factor in rehabilitation 
whether the child is being treated 
or recuperating from an operation. 
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assurance doubly sure, ten drops of vios- 


terol daily—and he may be “cute,” but 


he won't be bowlegged. And for those 
whom diet cannot help, surgery offers 
some hope. 

But you can’t prevent congenital de 
fects, someone will say. That's true, for 
despite the best care before, during, and 
after birth, some babies will be born with 
deformities. But we can, by frequent 
examination and appropriate treatment, 


Photos: (pages 38 and 39) Courtesy, The International Soc 
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To help the crippled child help him- 
self, hospitals and schools—encour- 
aged by friendly organizations—in 
many countries are giving increasing 
attention to vocational training and 
guidance. Thus aided, an armless 
boy (top) learns how to write and 
paint, other boys (above) study the 
printing trade, and children (right) 
enjoy hobbies with vocational posst- 
bilities despite their handicaps. Even- 
tually they may support themselves. 


prevent most abnormalities from de velop 
Dealt 


with promptly, they often may be recti 


ing into permanent deformities. 
: oa 
fied: disregarded, they inevitably will be 
come worse. Both club-toot and wry 
neck, for example, may respond to mani 


pulation and massage; these tailing, 


operations may be successtul. Prompt 
attention to Erb’s palsy, a paralysis of 
the upper extremities; spastic birth para 


lysis, which affects a limb or group of 
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ImDs; and hip daisiocation usually Make 
costly cures later on less probabl 

During 1937, every three seconds 
eee | 
was an accidental injury in the Unites 
States, sometimes a fracture resulting in 
a deformity from which a child still 
suffering. These tractures are prevent 
able, for we can make schools and play 
vrounds, homes and highways, sate. No 


child need be the Victim of a careless, 
reckless, o1 drunken driver if society Cares 
enough about that child to safeguard him 
adequately. Then, too, we can educate 


children to be careful without taking 


the zest from their vames. Incapacita 
tion caused by fractures is preventable 

If a fracture does occur, it should have 
the attention of a physician as soon as 
possible. First-aid treatment may take 
care of it at the ume, but clumsy han 
dling may do considerable damage. Once 
the bone is set properly, it should be 
put to rest either by means of a plaster 


1] 


cast or traction by means of a pulley and 


weights attached to the limb. 
Prevention is the ultimate hope of civ 
ilization in facing the problems of Crip 
pledom. While the task of treating and 
preventing physical deformities is one in 
which the orthopedist has a special in 
terest, it 1s one in which the entire med 
ical profession, the welfare AGENCICS, and 
the general public should participate. Let 
no misshapen youngster be hidden ot 
homebound, for he is entitled to disco\ 
ery, treatment, and cure of his disability 


as well as to the education he needs in 


terms of personality adjustment, voca 


tional training, and job placement. But 


lo more than curt cripples 


we must < 
we must see that there are no cripples. 

threw 
} 


The prominent Englishman 


down a greater challenge than he him 


self realized when he said, “If prevent 


able, why not prevented? 
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“New company was a treat. 





EMEMBER the unobtrusive [ttle 
signs “Picture Ahead” formerly placed 
along the road by an enterprising camera 
company bent on making the world 
photograph-minded? Those signs quite 
legitimately emphasized the scenic as- 
pects of travel, invited the onrushing 
tourist to slow down and absorb the 
visual beauties of the landscape. But I’m 
in favor of putting up signs that make 
an appeal, not to the eye, but to the lei- 
surely and receptive ear. A sign like this, 
for instance: “Wait a Minute. Listen!” 

Let me clarify this “listening” idea a 
bit. I’ve driven an automobile into near- 
ly every picturesque valley and over ev- 
ery canyon road in America, and, being 
human, I often yarn about my travels. 
But somehow I never find myself de- 
scribing the glories of Yosemite or the 
gracious byways of old New Orleans. It 
isn’t the scenery that stays with me 
longest, or most vividly. No, my recol- 
lections always run to the people I have 
met, odd ones or interesting ones, the 
things they said, the way they regarded 
this business of existence. 

Often enough, after telling of an amus- 
ing encounter, I hear some dubious lis- 
tener remark, “Well, I could travel 10,- 


000 miles and never run into anyone like 
your old Cap’n Mike.” But it is my 
point that anybody can run into plenty 
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Listen While 


You Tour 





of old Cap'n Mikes, and derive much 
profit and amusement thereby, if he'll 
only remember touring for pleasure is a 
matter of using one’s ears as well as eyes. 

Of course, in order to listen you have 
to do some talking, and that’s where the 
rub generally comes. For not many 
Americans are really at ease with 
strangers. Perhaps we're in terror of be- 
ing thought a bore, or of resembling 
those booming chatterers who so relish 
the sound of their own voices in public 
places. Whatever the reason, most of us 
find it hard to fall into natural conversa- 
tion with somebody we never saw be- 
fore. But I can tell you that once you 
have accomplished the feat a few times, 
its difficulties fade. While you may 
never become a Walt Whitman, convers- 
ing hungrily with every soul you meet, 
you can break down the barriers that 
exist between yourself and your fellow 
humans. You can set them to talking, 
and yourself to listening. 

You must work out, of course, your 
own set of opening gambits—a friendly 
remark about crops, or politics, or even, 
bless us, the weather. But probably you 
will quickly abandon any fixed tech- 
nique, and let your new acquaintance- 
ships spring naturally out of the imme- 
diate situation. 

If I am driving along and come to a 


.. Here was a fresh audience, and they were eager to take advantage of it.” 


farm that looks interesting, either be- 
cause it is finely kept or miserably neg- 
lected, I often pull up and pay a call. 
The first time, I felt very much the in- 
truder. I asked for a drink of water, 
praised its qualities, and said that I 
would like to rest for a moment under 
the shade of the well tree. The farmer 
noticed the New York license plates on 
my car, and wanted to know how things 
were in the big city. Presently I was 
rocking on the porch with the man and 
his wife and their two sons. New com- 
pany was a treat to them. Their ideas 
and small jokes were stale with the 
neighbors round about. Here was a 
fresh audience and they were eager to 
take advantage of it. For my own part, 
I learned more about the problems of 
dairy farmers in an hour than I could 
have learned in a month of reading. 

Once I stopped beside a little one- 
room schoolhouse, far out on the Dakota 
plains. School was letting out for the 
day; the teacher, hardly more than a 
girl herself, came out to pull down the 
American flag, and I got out and grinned 
at her. She smiled, a trifle warily, but 
I managed to look not very dangerous 
and soon we were sitting on the steps 
and she was talking. 

Now, that young woman poured out 
her loneliness and her aching dreams to 
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me, a total stranger, in an amazing 
fashion. I marvelled at her candor, but 
I understood it. To her, I was simply 
a bird of passage who would be gone 
utterly out of her lite in a few moments. 
She could say things to me that she 
could never say to her family or her 
neighbors, who might laugh at her or 
chide her for her silly ambitions. She 
wanted to be, of all things, a stewardess 
on a giant airliner. She knew pertectly 
well that she never would be. She did 
not want my advice or help; she just 
wanted to talk about her most fervent 
dreams. And as she talked, she drew 
for me the whole, wistful little life of a 
one-room-school teacher in the gray, 
empty reaches of the Dakotas. 

Another time, as I was driving through 
North Carolina, a man waved at me, 
plainly wanting a lift. Now, I am not 
otten hospitable to hitchhikers, for they 
are likely to be either infernal jabberers 
or murderous bandits. But this fellow 
was different; he was waving with a 
baseball catcher’s mitt, and I like base- 
ball. So I took him aboard and he was, 
indeed, a ballplayer—just released by one 
of the big-league teams on its way 
north. Broke, he was wending his way 
home to Georgia. 

I asked, as we drove along, “Why did 
they release you?” 

“Mister,” he said, “I’m the best catch- 
er in the world. I can get as much out 
of a pitcher as Bill Dickey can, and last 
year I hit .396 in the Piedmont League.” 

“Well?” 

He shook his head. “I'll tell you. 
Mister, on the base paths I’m just a plain 
fool. I run slow and at the wrong time. 
I've tried to learn. I just can’t make it.” 


§ COULDN'T help laughing, and he 
laughed, and so we were friends. It 
turned out that in the Winter he was a 
salesman for a soft-drink concern, and 
he knew everybody in the roadhouses 
and “hot-dog” stands along our way. 
We began to stop at a few of them, so 
that he could say hello to Tom or Joe 
—and presently I was meeting a rare 
assortment of people. On that trip I 
met hillbillies and pretty waitresses, 
local politicians and gaffers renowned for 
wit and wisdom. I ate an_ unholy 
amount of barbecued pork and quafled 
strange potations. Of one of the latter, 
I asked the name and nature. 

“We don’t bother to give it no name,” 
was the solemn answer. “We just puts 
the various things together and drinks it 
down, praising the Lord God A’mighty 
on High for His infinite boons to man- 
kind.” 


As we drew near to Columbia, South 


Carolina, my friend was struck with an 
idea. If he could find the manager of 
the Columbia team, he might land a 
berth tor the season. He had heard they 
needed a catcher. “In this league,” he 
said, “I could just hit home runs. You 
don't have to think on the bases if you 
put the ball out of the park.” 

We tound the manager in a_pool- 
room, and he did, indeed, require a 
catcher. My man got the job, and I re- 
gretfully told him good-by. I watched 
the box scores that Summer, and to my 
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Owen Wister’s The Virginian; natural 
ly, I asked him how he liked it. 

He shook his head. “It don’t go down 
with me,” he said with quiet finality. 

I sat down on the ground beside him. 
“Why?” I asked. 

“Three hundred and eighty-one pages 
about cowpunchers,” he said, “and they 
never punch any cows. They rustle 
horses, and shoot a lot, and fall in love. 
But not a durned one of them ever does 
an honest lick of work.” 

I asked him how he would go about 

















“She wanted to 
be, of all things, a stew- 
ardess on a giant airliner.” 


great delight my friend hit 44 homers. 

Once I was driving through Wyoming, 
and saw an unmistakable cowboy lying 
on the ground beside his dozing horse. 
The prairie was dotted with grazing cat- 
tle. I realized I never had met a genu- 
ine working cowboy, and so I strolled 
over to pass the time of day with him. 
His was the conventional leanness and 
tanned tace; he wore the conventional 
ten-gallon hat. But he was reading a 
book, which did not seem to fit pre- 


cisely into the picture. The book was 
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spinning such a yarn, and for the next 
two hours heard an enthralling, detailed 
story of the daily life of modern cow- 
punchers. 

Later that same day I saw a sign that 
read “Fresh Honey.” I called on the 
beekeeper and spent an interesting hour 
I have talked to 


hard-pan miners struggling to find a 


learning about bees. 


few grains of the precious yellow dust in 
the ghost towns of Far Western States 
(mentioning which region reminds me 
that at just about this time of year the 
Winter travel season to points in warmer 
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“In the Winter he was a salesman for a soft-drink concern... . He knew everybody along our way.” 


well underway in many 


One of my favorite sports 


climes gets 
countries). 
on the road is talking to the mayors of 
small towns. How do I manage it? 
Well, I just walk into the little town 
hall, ask for the mayor’s office, and in- 
quire how things seem to be going in 
his neighborhood. 

Among my _ acquaintances 
mean little, and you rarely ask a man’s 


(names 


name anyway) are Mississippi boatmen; 
an old crone who makes candlewick 
spreads in the mountains of northern 
Georgia; the denizens of a hobo “jungle” 
on the outskirts of Springfield, Ohio; an 
evangelist preacher touring the small 
towns of Indiana and neighboring States 
with a tent show. ... 

That preacher. I remember him, all 
right. I pulled up on the road when I 
saw his tent, and went in to sit on a 
plain wooden bench under the smoky 
light of a dozen kerosene lanterns. He 
was an enormous man who, he claimed, 
used to be a champion prize fighter. 
The best part of his act was to dress up 
like the angel Gabriel, and fight three 
rounds against a big Negro dressed in 
a brilliant red devil’s suit, tail and all. 
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Of course Gabriel won, to the cheers of 
the little crowd. After the sermon that 
followed, I went around to the back of 
the tent and got to talking with the Rev- 
The Devil was nursing 
was 


erend Gabriel. 
a bruised but the Reverend 


unhurt and had a lot to say about the 


jaw, 
evils of a sinful world. I made a sug- 
gestion, however, which seemed to please 
him, and so I went off on an errand, re- 
turning soon with a goodly supply of 
refreshments. We settled down in the 
a curtained alcove, 





privacy of his home 
with cot and chair, in one corner of the 
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main tent—and he got to work on my 
soul. 

Presently, though, he began to realize 
that he was laboring with a stubborn and 
unregenerate sinner, and our talk fell to 
more worldly affairs—to wit, the eco- 
nomic status of the evangelist business. 
It was not a happy tale. Times, it ap- 
peared, were hard as iron. There was 
precious little balm of Gilead. Some- 
times, indeed, he was tempted to give up 
the struggle altogether, and go into some 
more lucrative line of work. We argued 
the case for many hours, and when we 
parted, firm friends forever, he was 
convinced he must carry on the good 
work regardless of temporal rewards. 

I have sketched a few of the portraits 
of Americans which stand so vividly in 
my memory, because I want to make it 
clear that such encounters do not, by 
mere chance, befall a few tourists. They 
may be found by anybody at all who 
will take the trouble to seek them, and 
I assure you that the seeking requires no 


special talent. This idea of opening 


doors to human understanding with the 
key of friendly acquaintance has been 
popularized by service clubs such as Ro- 
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tary, many of whose members have found 
it works in every land and among any 
people. 

To discover such people you're not 
obliged to go rambling around the coun- 
try inan automobile. Right in your own 
town are dozens of bubbling human 
springs, brimming with conversational 
material, just waiting to be tapped. 
Most of us have unconsciously fallen in- 
to the dreary habit of talking exclusively 
to the same people every day. Actually, 
our conversation tends to become a mat- 
ter of caste; most of us speak only to 
persons in our own so- 
stratum. But all 
around us moves a 


cial 

wide universe otf 
strangers — clerks in 
stores, policemen, me- 
railroad 


chanics, con- 


ductors —all primed 
with a variety of fas- 
cinating information 
about their work, their 
and life 
in general. They'll 
talk, too, if you'll lis- 
Some of the most 


experiences, 


ten. 


interesting conversa- 


tional adventures I’ve 


had were with 


“strangers” who lived 


ever 


and worked within 
walking distance of my 
own home. 

If you would really 
know your fellow countrymen, you must 
have an honest, sincere curiosity about 
them—a curiosity quite distinct trom 
mere inquisitive prying into their affairs. 
Granted that curiosity, you need only to 
be friendly without gush, frank without 
contentious boldness, able to share laugh- 
ter or to sympathize, in decent modera- 
tion, with problems that are not really 
your own concern. 

Beginning with that point of view, the 
tourist may really hope to know his coun- 
try. For he might look at every storied 
vista, gaze from the mountain tops upon 
every mighty panorama, and still have 
only the vaguest idea of what his coun- 
try is really like. To understand his na- 
tive land, a man must understand the 
people who inhabit it: their character 
and their way of life, their humors and 
their opinions of the things that are. 
And this much-to-be-desired understand- 
ing will be gained soonest by the travel- 
ler who goes about the world with his 
ear expectantly and sympathetically 
cocked for the homely murmur of hu- 
man conversation, come upon suddenly, 
familiarly, though from the lips of a 


stranger. 
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A friendly it ; 


dignity per- 
vades the recep- 
tion at Budapest. 
President Hager 1s 
seventh from the right, 
and Mrs. Hager 1s fifth. 






























i ) hundreds of Rotarians in Europe, Rotary’s current Presi- 


dent is no longer but a vague name on a far shore. He has 
just recently been among them. A two-month tour that led 
George C. Hager from his home in Chicago to Stockholm, 
Sweden, for the brilliantly successful Fourth European Regional 
Conterence and thence through a clockwise circle of 13 other 
European nations, took him into dozens of Rotary gatherings, 


Rotarians’ homes, and places of business. Mrs. Hager was his 


helpful, smiling travel 


ling mate. Especially impressive to_ the 
President were the high plane on which Rotary is organized 
in Europe and the splendid manner in which Clubs there are 
functioning. Many heads of Governments gave him audience 
and assured him of their deep interest in Rotary. On the tour 
the Prcsidential couple visited Clubs in Sweden. Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hun- 


gary, Switzerland, France, Belgium, and England. 


Photo: (below) P. J. Biégelund 
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The Hagers with Rotary friends 


} 
in Roumantia (second above) 


Bulgaria (above). Note relief 





of France receives 
of Rotary (left): 


(Left to right) J Apple Past Dist 
Governor; Paul | guet, present Govert 
Maurice Duperrey, tary’s I 

Past President [ sse Fabre Past G 
ernor; resident Albert Lebrin Pres 
dent Hager \ ] Le Blar P Clul 
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HE PRISONER had just been con- 
victed of burglary 

“Yes, I’m guilty!” cried the young man 
when the judge asked him if he had any- 
thing to say. “But you could've pre- 
vented it, Judge!” 

A hush fell over the courtroom. The 
prisoner, hardly looking his 22 years, 
went on—his breath coming in gasps. 

“Me and ‘Butch’—he was my pal— 
used to pass you on the street. That was 
when you were practicing law. You 
spoke to us once in a while. We liked 
that—and you. We went to court once, 
to hear you argue a case. We thought 
you were a swell talker ...a great 
man. We were poor. Dad was dead. 

“Butch and I used to get into a little 
trouble. The police warned us a couple 
of times. We read one day in the paper 
that a speaker at a Rotary Club meeting 
had told every member to take some 
‘kid’ . . . maybe one in trouble . . . and 
help him find something interesting to 
do in his spare time.” 

Haltingly, his voice at times close to 
sobs, the youth told how he and his com- 
panion had known the attorney—now 
the judge—was a Rotarian, had secretly 


hoped he would show an interest in one 
of them. But on the street their anxious 






“helloes” had been met only with nods. 

“A couple of months later Butch 
moved away,” the young man went on. 
“He wrote me that a plumber who had 
just joined the Rotary Club in his town 
had stopped to talk to him a few times, 
asked him what he wanted to do, and 
finally loaned him a few dollars to join 
the Boy Scouts. Butch became an Eagle 
Scout. He went to college. But me. 7 

It was the old story: a new and tougher 
gang . . . sneaking into movies, stealing 
fruit, a grocery-store robbery . . then 
the reformatory. 

“T hung around with the reform-school 
bunch afterward. We used to pull little 
jobs—and finally this one. We were poor. 
Sometimes we were short on food. 

“I can take my rap, Judge. But | 
can’t help thinking a little boost then—” 

The judge, pale and deeply moved, 
pronounced sentence. . . 

That is, as nearly as I can picture it, a 
true incident. But I can match it with 
a happier one. 

In another city, a few years ago, a 
gang of nine boys, from 12 to 14 years 
of age, were in juvenile court charged 
with several minor thefts. The judge 
released the younger boys, whe did not 
seem hardened, to their parents upon 
promise to give greater care, but he 
placed the leader, the oldest and most 
hardened of the boys, under the care of 
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a businessman, who induced the lad to 
join a Boy Scout troop, far from the 
haunts of his old gang. The man, a 
Rotarian, took an occasional hike with 
the boy, gave him encouragement and 
help. The youngster soon showed a 
lively interest in mechanics and electric- 
ity. Later, after graduation from high 
school, he established a successful elec- 
trical business. He is now a fine citi- 
zen—a reconstructed boy. 

What happened to the other members 
of the gang? Five of them served terms 
in reform school. Of the other three, 
there were no records for their parents 
had moved from the State. 

Such incidents as I have related are 
revelatory of the cause, effect—and cure 
—of a malady that hits at the heart of 
modern society. Few citizens realize that 
more than 200,000 juveniles are brought 
before courts of the United States an- 
nually. Most of them are boys, 60 per- 
cent of them between the ages of 12 and 
16. Some of these boys are sent to re- 
form schools. Let there be no doubt of 
what happens to many of them later. 

Rabbi Louis Mann, Chicago Rotarian 
and vice-president of the Big Brothers 
Movement of America, says that of the 
boys who are paroled or discharged from 
the reformatories of Illinois, 85 percent 
could hold an alumni reunion at the State 
prison in Joliet within four years! Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Glueck, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says that only 12 percent of the 
boys who have made a serious misstep 
are ever reclaimed. 
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By R. A. Nestos 


Former Governor of North Dakota 





The the United 


States alone from 12 to 15 billion dollars 


Crime costs 


cost: 


annually. But what of the wasted lives, 
the lives victimized by crime, of the suf- 
fering, the devitalizing effect on our so- 
cial and economic life? How can they 
be measured? 

Compared with what crime costs, con- 
sider how little is spent on education! In 
Minnesota, in a recent year, for example, 
the cost of giving one child a year’s edu- 
cation in a public school was $99. But 
it cost $500.25 to keep one person in a 


In North 


penal institution for a year. 


Dakota the comparable figures were 
$102.98 as against $535.80. 
Well-informed, practical men who 


have studied the problem of crime pre- 
vention concluded long ago that the cost 





below) Lewis W. 
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of crime, with its constant menace to 
life and property, and the tailure of most 
retormatories and penitentiaries to eflect 
permanent cures, demands merely as a 
matter of safety that more of our funds, 
our time, and our abilities must be in 
vested in the programs, agencies, and 
methods of work that have proved most 
effective in combatting delinquency in 
the past. 

The United States Children’s Bureau 
reports that of the 200,000 juveniles an- 
nually brought before the courts, 52 per- 
cent have committed offences that show 
merely an overabundance of energy as a 
basic factor in the misdeeds. The pro- 
gram that will utilize this surplus energy 
in greatest measure is the one most like 
ly to prove effective. Nearly a dozen 
boys’ clubs, organizations, and agencies 
are dealing with this problem in the 
United States. 
the most effective is the Boy Scouts of 


The largest and perhaps 


America, which has a roll call of one 
million, and which has reached 6 million 
American boys since the day of its or- 
ganization. 

Yet we in America spend for Scouting 
only $1 for each $3,000 spent in fighting 
crime! 

In Buflalo, New York, six institutions 
reported that in the year before Scout- 
ing was organized in that city, 113 boys 
appeared in court. In a recent nine- 
month period, several years later, only 
16 boys were charged with delinquency 
or law breaking. 

W. F. McClelland, superintendent of 
the State Training School at Mandan, 
North Dakota, reports that in over 2,000 
that 
years, only five boys and one girl had 
been Scouts; also, that after the training, 


commitments to institution in 15 


including Scouting, which youths receive 


in his institution, upon parole 78 percent 
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and 15 more can be 


classed as “doubtful.” His experience in 


do well percent 
dicates a decided improvement in results 
when in his work he combined the psy 


chology ot Scouting and the Scout troop 


organization, 

Big Brothers, boys’ clubs, Scouting 
these are a few of the organized agencies 
doing preventive work. They need the 
understanding help of successful business 
and professional men—the sort of men 
boys look up to. For in most boys there 
is, after all, a thick streak of hero wor- 
ship. Their natures grope for models, 
for personalities that embody traits they 
admire. Their egos are inflated by the 
right sort of attention of men who are 
what they hope some day to be. 

Admittedly, the 
juvenile delinquency is one for society to 
As Sing Sing Prison’s Warden 


} 


Lawes pointed out in the October, 1937 


basic problem otf 


solve. 


Rotarian, the slums must go, play 
grounds must be set up, the nutritive es 
sentials must be provided. But it will be 
many years before every boy and girl can 
have a physical environment conducive to 
healthy bodies and clean minds. In the 
meantime, there’s work to do. 

And I'm thinking of 


the opportunity for service that the judge, 


For all of us. 


of whom I told at the beginning of this 
and failed to heed. 


article, had 

















Busy lads such as these Boy 
Scouts {merica has one 
millionof them 
time or inclination to make 


troubl 


don't have 
for communities. 
Juvenile delinquency, says 
the author, 1s a basic prob 
lem of society. Youngsters 
engaged in group activities 
and play like this (left) 
are laying sound founda- 
tions for better citizenship. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


—— Foot? Th 


re¢ ears ago Ro 
rARIAN Wiiwiam J. Dick, of Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada, teed up his golf ball on the fourth hol 
at the local country club. Thwack! He clouted 
out a 135-vard drive for a hole-in-one! Rorar- 
rANS WitxiiamMm A, ALLINGHAM, WiLLiaMm M¢ 

Aree, and WituiamM Brockte, playing the round 
with him, saw it. A month or two ago the sam 
four “Bitts tarted around the same cours¢ 
Came the fourth hole and ves, by the god rt 
the greens, “Britt” Dick popped out anothe 
hole-in-one. The same caddie blinked at both 
f them 

* #* * 

No Sacrifice. For six years the Rotary 
Club of Gallatin, Mo., had kept its weekly at- 
tendance record of 100 percent That took 
hard work—and perhaps the favor ot Fate. 
Then Fate turned her back, let tragedy intervene 


to spoil the record. Member Roy P. McWi-- 
LIAMS Was seriously injured in an automobile 
accident. One of his first thoughts was for that 
record, and how his absence would spoil it. So 
he turned in his resignation. But his Club 
What, after all, said Gallatin 


Rotarians, is an attendance record beside a man 


would not accept. 


like that? 
* * * 
Far Ports, Ahoy! W. 
26-year-old member of the Rotary Club of Sta- 
ten Island, N. Y., writes that -he has had “a 
lifelong and inordinate desire to circumnavigate 
the world in a. sailboat."”. Who hasn’t had? 


GorDON CORNELL, 


the rest of us will probably smile. But we'd 
better not—for RorTariIaAN CorRNELL is actually 
going to do it. In a 70-foot auxiliary ketch, 
owned and skippered by an Estonian friend and 
manned by an all-amateur crew, he was to set 
forth on the junket early in November. He 
carries an Ofhcial Directory of Rotary Clubs, 
wants to visit as many as he can along the way. 


* . * 


Hobby. Say “Nobody's Business’ to readers 
of 82 newspapers in South Carolina and Georgia 
and they'll know what you mean—a column 
of humor by that utle they read regularly. Get 
McGee signs it—but that isn’t exactly the au- 
thor’s name. W. Frank McGEE is the colum- 
nist. He's Immediate Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Anderson, S. C. 


this regular feature is just his 


Turning out 
hobby. The 
money he collects from it goes to charity. 

* - * 

Paumanokmen. Paumanok is the Indian 
name for Long Island (New York). No need 
to tell lovers of Watt WuitrMan’s poetry that, 
for the virile American sang the Island's beau- 
ties—and under that name—in every book of 
verse he wrote. Just 100 years ago WHITMAN, 
Huntington Long 


then 19, established the 


Islander, a little newspaper in which his first 


vem appeared. That paper is stll being pub- 
lished—nay, is flourishing beyond whatever its 
founder may have dreamed for it. Hiram A. 


Rotary Club of Huntington, has 
been its editor and publisher for 40 years. Hun- 


Bay is, of the 


tington Rotarians recently observed the cen- 
tennial when the Nassau County historian spoke 


to the Club on Waitt aw and the Long Islander. 


* * * 

Maple Masher. Bowling, for Rorarian 
Perer P. Howrey, of Chicago, Ill, 1s just sec- 
ond nature He bowls as well as he eats and 
leeps—maybe better. He has rolled pertect 

games of 300 twice (that 


means he scattered all ten 
ot the pins each time in 
12 consecutive rolls) and 
once chalked up a 299, 
He was anchor man on 
the first team ever to roll 
over 1,000 with the old 


wooden ball, and bowled 





on a team that set a new 





5 world’s record for a three- 
Peter Howley game average. When the 
American Bowling Con- 
gress holds its 39th annual tournament in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in March, 1939, Rorartan How- 
LEYS name will be on the entry lists as it has 
been in the 38 previous contests. Just one other 
man has record like that. As a “‘wheelhorse”’ 


if the “A. B. C.”’ and as an organizer of bow- 


ling leagues (among them the first ladies’ 
bowling leagues and Chicago's famous Randolph 
League), Rorartan Howey has done much to 


popularize the clattering sport of the maple 


"1 
alleys 


* * * 

Jungle Epic. Durban is a busy port in 
South Africa. Having some 154,000 people (and, 
incidentally, a Rotary Club of 103 members), 
it can be called a big city. But’it differs from 
most big cities in that a fairly short ride from 
its limits takes one into the land of big game. 
A clipping from the Durban Star, sent by Past 
District Governor RicHarp R. 
Johannesburg, reports that a party of Zulus 
killed a great leopard with knobkerrie and as- 
Whereupon 
arose a dispute over who should get the skin 


Currig, of 
saegai, their primitive weapons. 


A check for $13,941 is handed Ro- 
tarian and Mrs. A. E. Gibson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio (left)—the Grand 
Award of the Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation’s program for sctentific 
studies in arc welding. A. F. Da- 
vis, of the Foundation, presents it. 
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In action—the Ad Hoc Committee 
to Study the Nomination and Elec- 
tion of the President and Treasurer 
of Rotary, as it met in Chicago re- 
cently. (Left to right) Manuel Gaete 
Fagalde, Chile; Wm. de Cock Bun- 
ing, The Netherlands; Rotary Inter- 
national President, George C. Ha- 
ger; Chairman A. B. Martin, United 
States; A. S. FitzGerald, Canada; 
and G. M. Verrall Reed, of England. 


and who the fat, which nearly precipitated an 

intertribal fight, since two tribes were repre- 

sented in the hunt. But the disputants sum- 

moned the native commissioner to settle the 

argument, which, fortunately, he was able to do. 
: * 7 

The Governor’s Town. What size city 
produces the most Rotary District Governors? 
Don’t bother to try to answer that yourself. Let 
some new statistics do it for you. The figures, 
which cover only the Governors in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, 
show that in the current year no Governors live 
in towns of less than 1,000; that 2 live in towns 
1,000 to 2,000; 12 in towns 2,000 to 5,000; 
16 in towns 5,000 to 10,000; 11 in) towns 
10,000 to 20,000: 17 in towns 20,000 to 
50,000; 9 in towns 50,000 to 100,000; 12 in 
towns over 100,000. 

* * * 

1939 Assembly. White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., has been selected as the site of Rotary’s 
1939 International Assembly. The dates of the 
five-day meeting are June 12 to 16, inclusive. 
At the same time will be held the third Rotary 
Institute for those not officially participating in 
the Assembly. The Greenbrier 1s the hostelry 
in which the sessions of both groups will be 
held. 

* * * 

In-Laws. The Rotary Club of Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., boasts a new sort of membership 
combination. Four of its members are broth- 
ers-in-law. They are: Aspe H. Maperry, 
ZIMMERMAN, FLoyp H. MatTrern, 
Jointly the four men 


Homer J. 
and Roserr L. 
own a Summer cottage and here they enter- 
tained the Club at an interesting meeting not 


SAUSSER. 


long ago. 
* * * 
Who Comes There? 
not long ago Rotarians of Hillsboro, Ill., started 
their weekly trek toward the Club’s meeting 
place. Nothing startling about that? No, but 
wait! When they reached the door, they were 
brought up short by a gruff sentry shouldering 


One Monday evening 


a musket and glowering under a spiked steel 
helmet. “Halt! Who comes there?” he barked. 
They halted. “Advance and be recognized.” 
They advanced. And then they laughed .. . 
because the officious sentry, now pulling off his 
helmet and grinning broadly, proved to be none 
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other than Rorarian Epwarp Fe. tis, the Club's heart of the city for park purposes. The gift is of the auditorium for their wedding. They 
new Sergeant at Arms. Once a_ soldier, he an addition to the S. A. Willams Park area had brought two ministers, two attendants 
thought he'd put all he had into his new job— which the Rotarian and his wife gave their city and their wedding license. The answer was 
and take some fun out of it. some years ago. ... A tribute to Rotarian “Yes,” of course. And the Club was invited to 
* * #* James Greensiat, of Swift) Current, Sask., witness the ceremony One of th ‘church 
Zip! There’s at least one time in every Canada, is the third consecutive award to the ladies” stepped out ot the kitchen to play the 
man’s lite when he is enutled to wax rhap- Switt Current Sa” cing it as the best weekly Lohengrin wedding march, and, the ceremon 
sodic. It is when—if he’s a golfer—he shoots | newspaper in the Province in the semor class. over, the wedding party sat down with Be 
a hole-in-one. Wittiam F. Yusr, of Winter ROTARIAN GREENBLAT 1s its editor. He as also semer Rotarians as henored dinner guests. Club 
Park, Fla., a member of the Rotary Club of now president of the Saskatchewan division of members offered a round of toasts to the bride 
Orlando, won legitimate claim to that privilege the Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Association. —and yvave her a brand-new rolling pin 
not long ago, but instead of swooning on the : Rorarian Roserr Warrr, of Richmond, es 
tee he sat down and wrote these lines: Va., has recently received a certificate of merit Veterans. Witiiam H. Campsrit is cur 
Zip off the tee, my bonnie. ball, in first aid from the American National Red rently celebrating his 20th vear as Secretary of 
— — peat Cross tor his heroism in treating a man in- the Rotary Club of Rochester, N.Y When h 
I’m driving into you. jured in an explosion and thus saving his life. stepped into the job in LYITS. the Club had 230 
With specd and aim before unseen ei aad members. Today it numbers 409. Other Ca 
_ Lhat ball sailed on and ut Wedding. A recent meeting of the Rotary reer Secretaries have served their Clubs lon 
Then landed on the grassy green ~ : , ae 
nad valid date the cod Club of Bessemer, Pa., took a rather sudden but Secretary Campbell believes he as. th 
i a ae and significant turn when the scheduled pro- one to have served Rotary International as D 
2G an nO cen gram gave way to an impromptu. event—a trict Governor and as international Direct 
Is to achieve the master shot wedding. Just as the Club was assembling at while continuing his administrative task for hi 
And make a hole-in-one. . 
* * * its regular meeting place, a local church, Ro- Club. Secretary of the Rotary Club of Cam 
Editor. Thx publication of the Rotary Club TARIAN Rev. W. J. ENGLE was summoned out- bridge, Ohio, iy Cuarces T. Durery He ha 
of Crete, Nebr., is the Boomerang, a newsy, mim- side, where a young couple asked for the use — served his office for 14 years—and has tacked 
eographed “sheet” that weekly brings back to | PRA. ST at aan . 
members reports on the last meeting, forecasts ————— 
future programs, and acquits itself as a service- | CLEVELAND , OHIO @HOST CITY TO e 
giving Club bulletin should. The man behind | ROTARY'S 1939 CONVENTION ¥ 
the publication is Rorarian Ropertr R. Has TO BE HELD THERE IN JUNE~FIRST 
rincs, Past Governor of the old 19th (now HEARD OF ROTARY LOCALLY 28 
120th) District. He has been editor for 13 | YEARS AGO. THE CLEVELAND CLUB 
years, has prepared over 700 issues. WAG ORGANIZED DEC. |, 1910. 
Pee aaa MOST PROMINENT LANDMARK | 
ON THE CITY'S SKYLINE 1S THE £ 








Four Score and Five. Rovartan Riciarp UNION TERMINAL TOWER. 
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Hirst, of Philadelphia, Pa., isn’t the oldest of 
Rotary's but &5 
he a good part of the epic of 
He once Abraham Lin- 
coln parade through the New York 
City. He remembers cheering returning troops 
in the days of the United States Civil War. And 
in 1906, looked the ruins of fire-razed 
San Francisco. Last June looked 
San Francisco, a sight quite different, when he 
Rotary’s 


201,000 members, in his 


years has seen 


America unfold. saw 


streets. of 


he on 


he again on 


Convention there. 


* * * 


attended 


It was a happy day 


Wacker, of Ludlow, 


Three Generations. 


for RoTaARIAN Herperr E. 

Vt. There beside him at this meeting of his 
Rotary Club sat his son Grorce. Up at the 
speakers’ stand stood his granddaughter Bar- 
BARA WALKER. \ three-generation§ affair in 


which the youngest representative drew the day’s 
limelight. The lady) discoursed on a 
recent trip to D. C., offered 
for winning a ciuzenship award by the Vermont 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 
* * . 


young 


Washington, her 


Honors. President-elect’ of the American 
Osteopathic Association is Dr. Frank F. Jones, 
long-time Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Macon, Ga. Rorarian Frank J. Burp, of 
Vancouver, B. C., has been awarded the “Good 
Citizenship Medal” for 1939 by the Native Sons 
of British Columbia Pirie MacDonacp, 
of the Rotary Club of New York, is one of only 
three men in the United States to bear the dis- 
tinction—honorary Fellow of the Royal Photo- 


graphic Societ . SroicHo MosHanorr, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Sofia, Bulgaria, has 
been elected President of the National Asse mbly 


of Bulgaria. . .. Rorartan MILAN STOJADINOVIC, 


Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Yugoslavia and a Past Director and Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary, has been decorated 
with the Order of the Commander of the Star 


Mich., through its 
City has inscribed in a resolution 
its gratitude to RoTartan anp Mrs. S. A. Wi1L- 
LiaMs for their recent gift of eight lots in the 


of Karadjordye . Marquette, 


Commission, 
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friends Deiille —the 12th month of 
’ . the year has 31 days. 
Christmas is —1911, Allen D. Albert, who later became the fifth President 
m ‘T ry unless— ot Rotary International (1915-1916), is admitted as a 
>Ss empty aes 
pe ap ep member of the Minneapolis Club. 
stockings ake 
empty hearts. I—1926, Rotary’s first Club in Finland is established at Hel 
But where abide sinki-Helsingtors. 
~ . — 8—1930, Hong Kong's Rotary Club 1 
yule logs blaze, é 
carols ring out, organized. 
turkey scents the 12—1%27, Rotary’s 3,000th Club is or- 
air. Putting ganized at Talea, Chile, on this 
others’ happiness ant 
first brings this pe = Y. . ’ 
- - ) VS s lu oO 
joy to the world. 13—1%26, Rotary first Clul ( 
Imbued with this lombia 1s established at) Bogota 
spirit, Rotary the capital 
‘an help mankind £4:.:4078- Bisasy’s Gace Glob in Rene 
— war haunted ts sala 
and peace-hungry a ae: See 
—to build a new, 16—19%25, Portugal's first Rotary Club is organized at Lisbon 
a happier world. the capital. 
ei 
27—1909, Rotary’s seventh Club 1: ganized at Boston, capita 
of the State of Massachusetts 
29—192?, Brazil's first Rotary Club orgamzed at Rio de 
Janeiro, where Rotary may hold its 1940 Convention. 







Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Nov. 8, 1938), 4,801; 


and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 201,475. 








up 


wl 


hie 


ule doing so. For instance, ing the 14 


Assembly 


has attended every 


a few records, his fellow members believe, 
ars 


and Conference 


his District, has recorded every Club activity, 


in 
and has maintained a perfect attendance record 
for 13 years. He has attended every interna- 
tional Convention conveniently near. Not a 
Rotary record, but not to be ignored here, is the 
fact that he’s a great-grandjather. 
* * + 

Highest Eight Again. In the Rotary Club 
of Detroit, Mich., are eight members whose 
total 100 percent attendance records add up to 
145 years. In the Rotary Club of Oakland, 
Calif., the total of the eight highest 1s 139 


ve 
in 
a 
Al 
Tr 


these columns some 


eight members from your Club whos« 


the Rotary 
total 100) percent 


answer t 


| this in 
enton, Ont., Canada, which asked 


time ago: “Can 


ars. The top eight attendance record holders 
Club of New Haven, Conn., show 
attendance of 117 years. 
» the Rotary Club ¢ 
through 


ot 


you pick 


total 100 


records total 90 p 


Rotarians of Phoe- 


percent attendance years 
hat was Trenton’s record. 
nix, Ariz., were 
highest eight came to 108 years. The Waxa- 


Club reported its best eight as 


prompt to answer that their 


hachie, Tex., 
100 years. Perhaps the Rotary Club of Salem, 
Mass., could qualify in this competition. —Intor- 
mation it has submitted for other purposes 
reveals that it has seven members whose total 


years of perfect attendance number 112. 
* om * 


Error. Too long has this scrivener left the 
city of Belzoni in the wrong county in Missis- 
sippt. In the September issue he credited Sun- 
flower County with possession of the city and 
its rapidly growing Rotary Club. 


much in Humphreys 


That was a 
mistake. Belzoni is very 
County, a correspondent trom those parts points 
out, and with every right he encloses a gentle 
rebuke to garblers of geography. 


—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 


Nominate U.%. A. Directors by Zones? 


Herewith 1s the tentative draft of a proposed enactment prepared for consid- 
eration at Rotary'’s 1939 Convention. 


it 1938 Convention of Rotary Internation- 


ins 


! 


tion an enactinent to amend the B 


Re 
ul 


adopted a Resolution (No. 38-25A) 


tructed the Board of Directors to prepare 


t 


tary International to provide for the 


n of Directors of Rotary International 


the United States of America by regions ot 


country. 
The Board, in comphance with this Resolu- 


Laws 


which 
and 
propose for consideration at the 1939 Conven- 
ot 
nomina- 
trom 
hat 


tion, requested the Constitution and By-Laws 


Cx 
in 


Be 


text which the Committee has prepare 


sel 


Re 


ymimittee to draft such a proposed enactment 


d to submit it for the consideration ot 


yard at its meeting in January, 1939. 


ae 


the 


ited hereunder for advance consideration by 


tary Clubs. 


However, it is to be understood 


that the text as herein printed has not been con- 


sidered by the Board and may be modified 


the Board. That the board may have the bene- 


/ 


fit of comments and opinions trom various Clubs 


co 
Cl 
th 


fo 
Td 


i 


IT 


neerning this draft for 
ubs are requested to study it and to 
cir comments concerning it to the Secre- 
International, 35 East 


lll., before Janu- 


Rotary 
‘acker Drive, Chicago, 


ry o} 


ry 1, 1939. 


DRAFT OF 


PROPOSED ENACTMENT 
IS ENACTED by Rotary International 


assembled in its 30th annual Convention that 
Section 9 of Article IV of the By-Laws of 


Ri 


ed 


tary International be and hereby is amend 


by striking out the present text of said 


Section 9 and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Section 9. Vacancies. In the event of a 
vacancy in the Board of Directors, the 
remaining members of the Board _ shall 
elect a Director to fill the unexpired 
term from the same geographical group 
or zone from which his predecessor was 
elected 

IS FURTHER ENACTED that Section 
(d) of Article IX of the By-Laws of Ro- 


a. 
»¥ 
eb 


tary International be and hereby is amended 


hy 


striking out the present text of said Sec 


tion 2 (d) and substituting in lieu thereof 


th 
¢ 


following 
d) Presentation of Candidates for 1 
rectors The electors, members of 
Rotary Clubs in each of the follow 


Electors in each of the five 
zones shown on the map would 
nominate a candidate or candi- 
dates for Directorship if the 
proposed enactment carries. 


a proposed enactment, 
send 


Rotary Clubs are requested to comment. 


ing named geographical groups, — shall 
meet during the Convention, at the 
t 1 : 


time ar place designated on the of 
ficial program, for the purpose of pre- 
senting a candidate or candidates from 


their respective groups for Director or 
Directors 
(A) United States of America (divided 
into five (5) zones as hereinafter 
provided) 
(B) Canada and Newfoundland. 
(C) Great Britain and Treland. 

Any elector from a Club in his respective geo- 
graphical group or zone may, subject to the pro 
visions of the Constitution and By-Laws, present 
at such meeting, as a candidate for the office of 
Director, the name of an active or past service 
member of a Club in his geographical group ot 
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The electors from Groups B and C shall assem- 
ble in separate meetings and name a candidate or 
candidates from each such geographical group for 
the ofhce of Director of Rotary International. 

The name or names of the candidate or 
candidates selected by the electors ot the 
zones in Group A and by the electors of 
Group B and Group C shall be certified 
to the Secretary of Rotary International 
by the Chairman of the respective zone 
or group mecting 

ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURE 

The name or names of the candidate or 
candidates selected by the electors of 
Groups A, B, and C shall be certitied to 
the Secretary of Rotary International by 
the Chairman of the respective group 
meeting. 

(Note: If “Alternative Procedure” is 
selected in one section, the ‘“‘Alternative 
Procedure’? must be selected in both sec- 
tions. Cross out section not selected.) 

IT IS FURTHER ENACTED that Section 2 of 
Article IX of the By-Laws of Rotary Interna 
tional be and hereby is amended by striking out 
the present text of said Section 3 and _ substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

Section 3 (a). Nominations for Directors. The 
electors, members of Rotary Clubs in the United 
States of America, shall each be entitled to cast 


one vote for each of five of the candidates for 
nomination for Directors from Rotary Clubs in the 
United States of America. To be valid and count 
ed, each ballot for Directors from Clubs in the 
United States of America must contain votes for 
five nominees for such Directors, no two of whom 
shall come from the same zone. 

(b) The electors, members of Rotary Clubs in 
Group B and Group C designated in Section 2 (d) 
of this Article, shall each be entitled to cast one 
vote for the nomination of one Director from the 
Rotary Clubs in their respective geographical 
group. 

(c) The requisite number of candidates for 
Director in each geographical group receiving the 
; n their 





highest number of votes 1 respective ge 

graphical group or zone, shall be declared nominated 
according to the number of Directors provided tor 
in Article V of the Constitution. In the event 


that any two or more candidates for Director shall 
receive an equal number of votes thereby affecting 
the nomination of Directors, there shall be further 
balloting upon such candidates until the requisite 
number of Directors provided for each geograph 
il group or zor is duly nominated 

) The electors from each of the three geo- 
graphical groups, A, B, and C, shall cast their 
ballots at separate polling places, provided, how 
ever, if there be only one candidate for nomina 
tion in each of the five zones of Group A, or only 
one candidate in Group B, or in Group C, the 
Chairman of such meeting shall certify to the 
Secretary of Rotary 





(d 
ip 


International that such can- 
didates or candidate are the nominees, or is the 
nominee, from his group. 

(e) The Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national shall annually nominate from the mem- 
bership of Clubs not located in geographical 
Groups A, B, and C, designated in Section 2 (d) 
of this Article, five (5) Directors. 

(f{) The names of the candidates duly nominated 
for the office of Director by their respective geo- 
graphical groups and the candidates duly nomi- 
nated for the office of Director by the outgoing 
Board of Directors shall be presented by the Nom- 
ination and Election Arrangements Committee to 
the Convention for election. 


Chicago 


Basic map, courtesy Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
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zone 
The For the purpose of presenting such candidates 
* from Group A, the United States of America shall 
pre- be div into five zones numbered from one to 
five, inclusive, as follows: 
The electors from each zone in Group 
A shall assemble in separate meetings 
and name a candidate or candidates from 
: such zone for the office of Director of 
DS Rotary International. 
ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURE 
The electors from Group A shall as- 
semble in one meeting and name a 
candidate or candidates from each of the 
said five zones for the office of Director 
of Rotary International. 
anemninenatl 
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Announcing! 
A Contest— 


an?) cpm e if s 

$125 in Cash 
and publication of winning 
entries in THE ROTARIAN 


For Wives and 
Daughters of 


Rotarians! 























Just sit down and write a story of 1,000 words or less titled: ieee 
Why I'm Going to Cleveland 
y I'm Going to Clevelanc 
for Rotary’s 1939 Convention 
W.. you in San Francisco last Sum- below—and plan now. wives and daught 
mer... or in Nice or in Atlantic City or First Prize $75 Second Prize $50 of Rotarians, to enter this contest 
in Mexico City in Summers before that? 
Have you ever “lived” the five exciting da Follow These Rules 
ot a great Rotary Convention? Yes? Then of 1.000 words or and send it in It 1. The ntest is open to wives at 
suppose someone asked you to tell wh the judges say yours is the best story sub . ny Bs . tani ec aes < 
you're going to Cleveland for Rotary’s 1939 mitted, you will be awarded $75 in cash. It fathers, are | employees of R 
Convention. Why, vou'’d have a dozen an they find vours second best, sur reward nee ‘L, “iboats Rotar a bs; Rot cS 
swers in a twinkling. The pageantry, the will be $50 cash. And both stories will ap als ine gible 
friendships, the inspiration, the sights—you pear in Spring issues of THe Rovrartan ( a see ‘J w 
want all these again. Maybe ou've already started jotting 3. Manuscripts must not excec : vords 
But what if Cleveland is to be your first down reasons Then consider the lady who poe aN ne nepal an os a were ; 
Convention... and) someone asked why attended her first Convention just last Sum translation if you tse any othes 
you're going?) No matter at all! You, too, mer—at the Golden Gat She went onl ae Rr o— a he Ae ee ° 
could whip up a tasty batch of reasons and under the duress of her Rotarian spouse “Manuscripts must not be s Pp 
ot a sudden. Your neighbor has just simply resigned to a dull time. And she walked ; ie “ie re ssapebai gh! Saspebateni ibis ' 
filled you up with the idea. Or maybe right into one of the most agreeable sur Club in a sealed enve 
you've heard that the Convention city has prises of her life. Bewildered and delighted ea ge eke af up hed! Phew bl aba 
miles of bargain basements—and your hus- by everything, she sat down and wrote to Newfoundlat nd B 
\ : , ‘ . by TH kk ‘ East W ) 
band hasn't .. . yet. a triend at home: “Dear Mar lcame, 1 ¢y 3 — USA : ; 
But lo’s stop supposing right here. Som saw, I gasped. . And perhaps there's ruary 19 Entries 
ne as asking you why vou're going—THI a hint. You could tell what you hope to separa = 
Rotarian Magazine, namely. If you're the sce and to gasp at. But don’t let this con "7. Ally nuscripts are 
wite or daughter of a Rotarian, tell wh tuse vou. Write vour own. stor as you ony. OF 258 2 ‘ ae . 
oure yvoing to Cleveland in a little story want to write it. So read the rules the M ps sc ( . Bids ~ R i ; 
tional; Nix, Chairmatr t 1 ( 
Address all correspondence to The Contest Editor, THE te be oe a A i SPP ag aca 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Executive Committee of the 1939 Co 
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Kotary 


Around 
the World 


Hungary 
Makes Gift for Road Construction 





Pies—On the occasion of the tenth anniver- 


sary of its founding, the Rotary Club of Pécs gave 
1,000 pengo to the mayor of the town for the 


highroad construction to the 
Misina-top, 


opening of th 
lookout tower Jo6zset Ki on. the 
with the request that two late Rotarians of the 


city be honored in the project. 


Manchuria 

Initiates Camp for Emigrants 
Harsin—On the initiative of a member of 

the Rotary Club of Harbin, the Harbin Mu- 

nicipal Administration of Se He-Hoi and the 


iwrants have stablished a camp 


Bureau ot En 


for children ot Russian emigrant many of 


Harbin Rotarians 


contributed funds for the camp's maintenance 


whom are in great want. 


Australia 
Give X-Ray Plant to Hospital 


WELLINGTON—Not long did the 
of Wellington hesitate before it started its pro 
gram of Community Service. Shortly after the 


Club’s founding, it provided X-ray 


The fund for its 
from receipts of a film showing and a 


a Wellington Rotarian. 


equipment 


local hospital. 


for the purchase 
CaAilie 
generous git ol 


Bermuda 


Mail Checks for Hurricane Victims 


HamMILTon—Suffering and disaster may stri 
in one part of the world, but the desire to aid 
quickly reaches other land This was evident 
when on hearing that Camp Cheertul, tor man 
ears sponsored for poor children of New York 


lub of New York, had been de 
cent hurricane, the Rotary Club 
a check for $100 toward the 
In addition, the Hamilton 


by the Rotary C 
stroyed in the 

of Hamilton sent 
camps refinancing. 


Rotarians sponsored a public fund for the pur- 


Photo: Aga 
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Photo: Hess 


Of human material was this Rotary tableau cast—one of a series presented be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Calgary, Alta., Canada, by Riverside Y.M.C.A. youths. 


raising money to aid victims of the New 


England disaster. The total received, more than 
$1,300, was sent via the New York Rotary 
( » the American Red Cross for distribu 
ti im v ifferers 


France 
Club Ip stabls shes Two Sc holarships 


MarsetLLe—Two scholarships have been es- 

tab d by the Rotary Club of Marseille. One, 

francs, has been awarded to a young 

lawver to complete his studies on the subject of 

nationa urity measures adopted by Germany 

133. The other, for 4,000 francs, has 

b given to a physician for study of the 
iological laboratories of Italy. 


Norway 

Libraries in Two Cities Gain 

the youth department of the 
Rotar\ Cl 
presented a set of Swedish youth 
Rotary Club of 
Linkoping, Bergen Rotarians 


have dispatched for the same purpose a set of 


BERGEN—To 
Bergen Public Library the ib of Bergen 
books 
received from the 


Sweden. The 





Norwegian youth books to the Rotary Club of 


Linkoping. 


= oy 
Egypt 

King Farouk Receives Gifts 

have presented to 
their Honorary King 
Egypt, a Rotary insignia ornamented with pre- 


cious stones. Also 
volume of the annual report of Rotary in Egypt. 


Rotarians of District 8&3 


Governor, Farouk, of 


given was a specially bound 


Denmark 
Club Adopts Orphan Boy 


SVENDBORG—Because _ the 


Club of 


whose 


Rotary 


Svendborg has adopted him, a poor boy 


parents were killed in a railway 


Club also supports 


‘ accident will 
obtain an education. The 


a student who 1s taking university work. 


Canada 
Awards Prize for Oat Growing 

WuitBy, Ont.—Give a man a horse he can 
ride may be all right as an idea for a song, but 
more productive, believe Rotarians of Whitby, 
is to give That 
is one of the plans which the Rotary Club of 
Whitby has adopted in its rural activity. Each 
Rotarian a farmer’s son 11/4 bushels of 


oat seed. 


a boy some grain he can plant. 


gives 
To the lad showing the best yield 


from his planting goes a prize. 


Rotary-Sponsored ‘Y’ Helps Community 


Catcary, ALtTa.—The 
an old fire hall—but the 


building was simply 
Rotary Club of Cal- 
gary visioned it as a place, if given proper at- 
tention, where boys and young men of River- 
When Rotarians of The Philippines 
gathered for the First Assembly of 
District 81, they met in the home 
of Ramon Lopez, President of the 
Rotary Club of lloilo. To the left 
of George A. Malcolm, Governor of 
Rotary District 81, 1s Mrs. Malcolm. 
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in which 


a rather “tough place” 
Recently the Club lis 
Y.M.C.A.—tor 
had 


known 


side —reputedly 
to live—might gather. 
tened to a re what the 
that 1s 


meant to the 


port on 
old building became— 


Riverside, 


sportsmanship.” 


what the 
youth of now 
“tor Its a od 


Hundreds ot 


tivities. 


ciuzenship and 
boys take part in its multiple ac 


Straits Settlements 

Poor Families Get Aid 

—Through regular gifts by the Ro 
work, 


SINGAPORE- 


tary Club of Singapore tor rural-welfare 


families are given food, babies 


Poo! necessary 
are provided with milk and eges, undernour 
ished mothers are given care and assistance at 


weekly Rotary Club re- 


contributed $60 for this work. 


welfare clinics. The 


cent] 


Italy 
Provide 1,665 Lire for Pianist 


Brescta—So that a talented young pianist 


might study at Brussels, Belgium, the Rotary 


Club of Brescia has given 1,665 lire. 
Establishes Law Scholarship 

Trieste—A scholarship of 2.000 lire has been 
Rotary Club of Trieste. It 
student of the Uni 


established b the 


will be given to a law at 


India 

Dramas Raise 1,000 Rupees for Charity 
BiyapuR—Community holds a high 

list of the Rotary Ciub ot 


Not long ago the Club presented two 
1.000 


Service 


place on the activity 
Byapur. 
Marathi 


the money 


dramas, collected nearly rupees, 


gave to charitable institutions of the 


community. The Club has also applied to the 


Government to— establish main 
roads. 


footpaths on 


United States of America 


Job-Getting Program Launched 

Nevapa, Mo.—Finding a job is a tough job. 
Most 
uates—readily 


the R 


men—certainly most high-school grad- 
on that. With that fact as 


iry Club of Nevada is helping 


agree 


a base, 


To youth was this building dedi- 
cated by the Merced, Calif., Rotary 
Club recently. Erected in a local 
park, it will serve as headquarters 
and meeting place for Boy Scouts. 


Trouble-making tonsils and 


teeth of these 18 
children—and 17 move 
tention of doctor and dentist mem 
bers—without cost—when the Ro- 
tary Club of Grafton, W. Va., held 
its fourth annual tonsil clinic. Club 


aching 
underprivile ge a 


ecelved at- 


funds paid all hospital expenses. 
high-school graduates find Jovment Re 
cently last vear’s cl was requested to register 
its desi for nt rd tl t anted 
A survey of busin y zat \ id 
and as opportunities tor nt arise, those 
graduates 1 tered, classined by ambition and 
interest in t t "I cted. will b 
used as a retet file in filling t OSITIONS. 
The Club Ol d ition with the Na 
tional Youth Administration a irt of its 


program 


Club Weaves Ties with School Youth 


Livincsron, Mont Well aware are Living 
ston High Sch students that the Rotary Club 
of Livingston is interested in them. The senior 


boys elect one of their number to be a Rotarian 


for a month. In exchange for the rights, 


priv 








Photo: Ted Cowling 


From the hand of R. G. Darnell, 
Acting President of the Rotary Club 
of Juneau, Alaska (left), Rotarian 
John Astley, of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, receives a totem and flag as 
]. B. Burford and Howard D. Stab- 
ler, Rotarians of Juneau, look on. 





ileges, and duties of Club member », he must 
attend and participate in Rotary meetings. Thus 
nine bovs each gain knowledge ot Rotary, 
develop a wide acquaintanceship among the 
community's busine ind rofessional men. 
Another channel through which the Club pipes 


its interest in the school youth 1s this: to en- 


courage extemporaneous speaking among. stu- 








annu tO 1 
Th ha nati 
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th fina tl R ( 
pro i 17 tl 
the Stat ntest 


Moz 18 Ree oO} a Doi Ngs 


Romer, G bic 
Ld ) 1G I \ 
W] ! t t qu ) 
th Rota ( R 

n th t 
i ) I ( 
tl ic 
ind old t 
VIEM the ¢ 
mail l t ) 
children 
to attene ( tl ( 
by a R Rotarian, | 
another can ha ecul 
culating library for the ec 
spon ored calt and pig club 


Club’s Loan Total Reaches 


Yakima, Wasi It a bo 


a col ducation, | I 
So has t Rotary Club Y 
for vear Phat the Club 1 
titude is indicated clearly whet 
record and finds that $11, 


has been granted since the ¢ 
| 


established. 

Collect Fines for the Fund 
Forr Wayne, Inp \ 

tary Club of Fort Wavne we 


Rotar its history, it tern 
events of importance to the 
means cash on the line the 
For ten minutes once a month 
Arms asks questions of his f 
matter neerning Rotar 1} 
swer—and ne a I 

the are be nye ftewel t 
are promptly fines Memb 
particular day en) the fun, 
day when th will be called 


interest as the fine 


Club's Eating Provides Youth 
When th 


GLOUCESTER, Mass.- 
the Rotar Club of 


CGrloucester 


award nd grows. But I 


to that, for each 


no DIEC 


Rotarian knows 


t ' 
ol 
Nn 
Tr 
S]] O00 
a 
! 1 it 
1 it 
n it tl 
tue it in 
in fund wa 
m the R 
' saal it 
t Ir 
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\ nt. 
S t at 
Rot ins on 
un t Nn 
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da 
ont) pass— 
ca d on that 
e ow th 
n, watch t 
fwards 
bers of 
it, t tudent 
tion is there 
that trom his 
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THRE 


tacles for poor school chil- 
dren, and 
for purchase of instruments 
band, it 


raising money 


for the college 
initiated the or- 
ganization of the South- 
west-International Polo As- 
Besides the 


recently 


sociation. 
amusement which ensuing 
tournaments and shows 
will obviously provide, the 
Club expects more impor- 
tant results: attract tourists 
to the community, focus 
national attention on El 





While Rotarians of East Los Angeles, Calif., watched approvingly, the Boy Scout troop they 
have sponsored for over a year demonstrated Scouting activities, took time out for a picture. 


luncheon check will be taken a portion to pro- 
high 


school students who plan to attend college. The 


vide annual merit awards for deserving 


Club has also a fund for crippled children, 
which it gladly 
of the city 


meet and boys’ day observance are also included 


recommendation 
athletic 


dist enses on 


nurse and physician. An 


on the Club’s activity calendar. 


‘Why, He’s a Real Fellow!’ 
N. Mex.—Price 


customers to bu 


CARLSBAD, lists, sales totals, 


methods of getting goods— 


these things and a score of others were “parked” 


recently at the entrance to the room in which 
, 


Club of Carlsbad holds its 


Rotarians entertained their 


the Rotary meetings. 
For on that day the 
competitors at luncheon, heard a discussion on 


f »wwship and what it means to businessmen, 


agreed wholeheartedly that across the luncheon 


gets to know his business fel- 


Broadcast Stresses Internationality 


Port Huron, Micn.—International Service 


was stressed via the airlanes by Rotarians when 


they represented the community's service clubs 
it the opening of radio station WHLS in Port 
Rotary’s geographical and 


Huron. Telling of 


service scope were Ralph H. Cochrane, Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Port Huron, and Aubrey 
Oldham, President of the Rotary Club of Sarnia, 


Ont., Canada. 


Contribute $100 to Red Cross Fund 
M ass.—When 


the world recognizes itself as a community and 


SOMERVILLE, disaster _ strikes, 


men of goodwill act. When an appeal was 
made to assist the American Red Cross in the 
emergency existing recently on the Eastern coast 
ot the United States, the Rotary Club of Som- 


erville contributed $100. 


Club Lends $64,669 in 17 Years 


Worcester, Mass.—Statistics dry and _ sleep- 


producing? Not when they deal with human 


hopes and ambitions—like those of the young 


On the site of the famed Saratoga 
battlefield, near Mechanicville, N. 
Y., Rotary Clubs of the area recent- 
ly unveiled a memorial to the late 
George O. Slingerland, “Father of 
the Saratoga Battlefield” and a Me- 
chanicville Rotarian. Through his 
efforts, attention was focussed on 
this historic spot, and culminated 
in its being acclaimed as the 
Saratoga National Historical Park. 


men and women who have obtained and are 
obtaining a college education because the Rotary 
Club of Worcester 17 years ago established an 
education fund. A total of $64,669 has been 
loaned to 158 students who have attended 64 


Voluntary con- 


different schools and colleges. 





Acknowledged last season as a team 
of high caliber was this group of 
softballers—all active members of 
the Greencastle, Pa., Rotary Club. 
tributions and yearly pledges from the Club 
members, plus interest on loans, comprise the 
income of the fund. Worcester Rotarians have 


over the years given approximately $40,000 to 


the fund. 


Round Out Service Program 

Et Paso, Tex.—A well-rounded program of 
Community Service—that is the goal toward 
which the Rotary Club of El Paso strives. In 
addition to providing two scholarships to Mex- 
ican youths for study at the Texas University 


College of Mines, maintaining a fund for spec- 


Paso, form the basis of a 
profitable —_ horse-breeding 
industry, further goodwill 
for the community in sur- 
rounding areas. 


Students Benefit from Concert 

Kenmore, N. Y.—Some concerts are just con- 
certs. But no ordinary one was that which the 
Rotary Club of Kenmore sponsored not long ago. 
Its melody is one which may linger for years. 
For the proceeds of the affair are being used to 
enhance the Club’s student loan fund to the ex- 
tent of $950. Founded in 1924, the fund now 
totals $5,000, has aided 29 students, 1s currently 
helping 17. Correspondence shuttling between 
Club members and students provides a constant 
check on the young people’s progress, which, 


Club spokesmen report, is excellent. 


Club Sponsors Scout Troop 

Wiser, Nesr.—lt all started when members 
of the Rotary Club of Wilber were casting about 
for a Boys Work program for the community. 
The Scout 


troop 


result: the organization of a Boy 
In two years it has become a construc- 
tive factor in the community, the 32 boys who 
compose the troop helping with policing and 


car parking at football games, aiding in usher- 


ing at school affairs, attending all civic func- 
tions to serve in whatever capacity they are 
needed. Periodically is the troop entertained by 


the Rotarians 


‘Oldest Generation’ Honored 


Itt.—“To 


honor to the many representatives of the men 


QuINcy, give recognition and 
and women who have made Quincy famous in 
Rotary 
honored as its guests recently 
“oldest 


the years which are now history,” the 


Club of Quincy 
generation,” 


28 members of Quincy's 


many of whom were over 90. They were given 
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places of honor at a special table in front of the 

kers’ plattorm were pre ented fl wers as a 
token of esteem, listened to an address on “I 
am not afraid of tomorrow, since I have seen 


terday, and ve toda 


A Day before Christmas 


Santa Claus, world’s number-one toy maker, 
; 


1as some good right-hand men in the Rotary 


Club of Salem, Mass. What thev and other 


Rotarians did last vear to spread yuletide 10 
is a sample of what will soon take place in 
hundreds of communities in many parts of the 


rid during the next tew wee 
Salem Rotarians knew that poor children 


usually don’t have enough tovs, that more for- 





tunat oungsters often have too many. So, 
utting two and two together, they held a well 
tblicized ‘Toy Matinee,” the price of admis- 
1 was a tov or book. These toys 
1 in the 


fire station and jail, and then wrapped—along 


books were repaired and repaintec 


with candy—by Rotarians’ wives and other vol- 
unteer workers. Finally with the cooperation 


of the Red Cross, these toys—valued at $3,000 





—were distributed to more than 1,600 less- 


privileged children. That's how Salem’s toy 





, | 
makers Decame Jo\ makers. 


Many and varied 


were the paths which other 
Rotary Clubs followed in) their joy making. 
Among those reported are these—-each of which 


gave no little joy to Rotarians, too: 


Po raise money to help the needy, the Rotary 
Club of Jackson, Miss., held an auction to which 
every member brought a gift. These gifts were 


sold to the highest bidder and_ the proceeds 
used for charity. The Rotary Club of Omaha, 
Nebr., raised $361.25 for its vuletide aid to the 
poor and crippled, and the Rotary Club. of 
Montreal, Que., Canada, helped 400 families. 
Rotarians of Anniston, Ala., Muskogee, Okla., 
and Orrville. Ohio, distributed baskets to needy 
famulies. 

About 2,200 children were entertained at a 
theater party given by the Rotary Club of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. The Rotary Club of Lynn, 
Mass., had 240 children as guests at a similar 
party; the Huntington, N. Y., Club held a party 
for 100 underprivileged girls and boys, and the 
Rotary Club of Xenia, Ohio, joined with other 
local groups to entertain 262 guests. Rotarians 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., gave a party at a 
hospital. 

Crippled children were given a Christmas 
party by Clubs in LaCrosse, Wis.; Mansfield, 
Ohio: Manhattan, Kans.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
and Columbus, Ohio. The Peoria, Ill., Club 
raised $267 for this purpose. Rotarians of Lock 
Haven, Pa., entertained 45; those of Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada, 50. The Rotary Club of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, contributed money for braces 
and similar equipment, and the Wilshire Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles, Calif., bought 50 sweaters 
for out-patients of the Orthopedic Hospital. 
Thus did December 25 become Merry Christmas 
in many communities—thanks in no little part 
to Rotary Clubs and Rotarians. 


Christmas activities (from the top 
down) sponsored by Rotary Clubs in 
1937 included a party for crippled 
children in West Ham, London, 
England. . . . Acommunity-wide 
celebration arranged jointly by civic 
groups in X¢ nia, Ohio. . . . A party 
for crippled children in Mansfield, 
Ohio. . . . Parcel distribution to over 
400 Montreal, Oue., Canada, families. 
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PERFECT SHAVES | the Heobbyhorse Hitching Post 


For One Month 
From One Blade 


GUARANTEED! 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 




















AMAZING 
NEW INVENTION 
PUTS PERFECT 
BARBER-EDGES 
ON OLD BLADES 
—MAKES NEW 
BLADES BETTER 


We mean just what we say 

if Maximax, the mar- 
velous new razor blade 
sharpener, does not give 
you perfect shaves from 
one blade for one month, 
return it to us and we will 
cheerfully return your full 
purchase price without 
question. 


Maximax hones 
blade up and down 
and sideways si- 
multaneously. No 
other earcomer can 
have this action 
It’s patented 

















Maximax turns an 
ordinary scratchy 
blade into a pair of 
barber-edges to give 
you a smooth, skin- 
line shave 


Using only one blade a 
month, this magic Maxi- 
max pays for itself in just: about two months’ 
time. From then on it’s a gift. 

Give this marvelous Maximax the toughest 
test you can think of! Take a used blade 
you're ready to throw away—or take an 
old blade you've already discarded—and 
give it a 60-second workout in Maximax— 
and we'll guarantee you’ll say it’s even 
better than any new blade you’ve ever 
used! 


Order now. Use the coupon below. 


AX MA 
<< >>> 


the AAX blade MAA 
YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY! 


plus a 


Just pay the postman $1, 
delivery 


few cents postage, on 
Or pin one dollar to this coupon and we will send your 
Maximax postpaid 


—_——-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW--—-~——1 


| MAXIMAX, Inc., Dept. R | 
| 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IMlinois 

Send Max x C.0.D ) Send Maximax prepaid. | 
| I pay postman $| 0 $1.00 enebaced | 
| delivery. ae 
; NAME.....scccccccccesccscsccesseesecesssssssesseeesee eens | 
| eer pibnesusaeuseesaeeecneseehesenny occceweve 
| City. TT re i 
] A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
I reflectance tng ch e 


When writin “The Rotarian” 


1, please mention 











A Corner Devoted to the 


Ss WITZERLAND'S wood-carving industry was 


/ in an economic depression, it 1s sad. A 
well-tested way for man to avotd mental de- 
pression is to find a knife, a chunk of wood, 


W ood- 


is a refinement of whittling, 


and a corner in which he can whittle. 
working, of course, 
but it's a hobby that engages the interest and 
fills the letsure hours of many a Rotarian. 

* * . 

Making almost anything that can be made of 
wood is the hobby of Rorartan C. CEcIL 
Bryant, of Ocala, Fla. He has 
of motor-driven tools in his hobby shop, where 


1 complete set 


he plans and executes his projects. 

On one more than 600 
ylocks in making an inlaid card table. 
built though he 


makes no specialty of it. 


occasion he used 
cedar 
birdhouses, 

Now and then he and 
ther enthusiasts talk over their projects at 
the Ocala Home Work Shop Club. 


* * * 


He has several 


meetings of 


furniture are the 
ALBRECHT, of St. 


factory in 


Designing and making 

hobby of Rorartan Otto E. 
Paul, Minn. 
his bas 


footstool to a grandfather clock. Here he en- 


his private furniture 


ement he has made everything from a 


re time, producing things which de- 


joys his sp. 
light his children and grandchildren. 

Rather than devote his time to copying the 
designs of 
ROTARIAN 
own. He has been known to make 
12 legs for a table in order to make one that 


either antique or modern furniture, 


ALBRECHT takes time to develop his 


as many as 


satisfied him. He gets his chief pleasure, not 
furniture itself, but in the work of mak- 
ing and designing it. 

a. * - 


in the 


An interest in music may lead one to an in- 


according to RoTARIAN 


N. a More 


woodwork, 
of Williamson, 


terest in 
BERNARD PATTEN, 


than 40 years ago his desire to play the violin 
led him to make a fiddle from a cigar box. 
Later he secured some old wood and made a 


violin, but unfortunately it was accidentally de- 


troyed, 


He reports that he owns a good violin, 


Rotarian Bryant exhibits a birdhouse 
which he built around a Rotary motif. 





Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Familtes 





Violin parts are assembled with ut- 
most precision by Rotarian Morton. 


which comes handy when he leads a “hill- 


billy’ orchestra recruited from the Williamson 
Rotary Club. 


* * * 


Making violins is an art as well as a hobby 
for Rorartan Harry Morton, of Eureka Springs, 
Ark. Because of the 


he selects the 


violin’s complex acoustics, 


woods, assembles the parts, and 


applies the varnish with great care. Like 


Antonio Stradivari, he has had the satisfaction 


of receiving praise for both the tone and appear- 


ance of his violins trom accomplished musicians. 
7 * . 
specimens of wood from 


Collecting small 


trees of all kinds is the unusual hobby of Ro- 


rARIAN CHARLES H. SMALL, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


This hobby 


ports, and at the same time increases one’s in- 


makes one more observant, he re- 
terest in travel and other lands. 


The choicest woods, he believes, come from 
the Andaman Islands, 
the Bay , but rare 
| 


also are found in Africa and Central and South 


British penal colony in 


of Bengal and beautiful woods 


America. 
What's Your Hobby? 


Whatever it ts, it and 
listed here. 
help introduce 
families with a similar hobby. 
get in touch with you. 


your name should 
That's one way THE Groom can 
Rotarians and their 

They'll no doubt 


you to other 


Stamps: John A. Pachler (wishes to exchange 
stamps from all parts of the world as per Scott Cata- 
logue), Thornwood, Westchester County, New York, 
NM: ¥., WSA. 

Presidential Items: Earl N. Hale (interested in 
Presidential campaign buttons, badges, ribbons, medals, 
posters, cartoons, handker + etc.), 392 E. Church 
St., Marion, Ohio, U.S 

Autographs and ies Peggy Hale, 392 
E. Church St., Marion, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Keys: Daniel Gordon Hale (interested in large, old 
keys), 392 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio, U.S.A 

Pictures: D. T. Fitzpatrick (interested in pictures 
of old houses and living abodes and their history or 
that of residents therein; also will exchange pictures of 
— buildings), 920 State St., Beardstown, IIl., 
ty.s 

Prehistoric Flints: F. W. Allen (wishes to hear 
from collectors of prehistoric flints in other countries), 
Dagenham, Essex, England. 

Stamps: Lawrie Taylor (wants pen friends about 
15 years of age in any country of the world who are 
interested in reading or stamp collecting), 172 Foster 
St., Dandenong, Australia. 

Indian Relics: J. O. Rush (collects artifacts of 
the Mound Builders and later American tribes), For- 
rest City, Ark., U.S.A. 

—TuHeE HospsyHorst Groom 
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‘ A Christmas Gift 
That Lasts a Year 


| a few weeks until Christmas . . . and here’s a sug- 


gestion: Why not present your friends with a year’s 








subscription to THE Rorarian? It will be an appropriate 
and much appreciated gift for: 

Executives or employees in your organization whom you wish to 
keep abreast of current thought and important world happenings; 
Friends or business associates who may be interested in Rotary 

or former Rotarians who desire to retain Rotary contacts; 


College men and women, whether now in school or graduated— also, 
young men of likely timber for Rotary. (And. if students of the 
Spanish language, remember the Spanish edition, Revisv, Roraria) ; 


Friends or relatives who would be grateful for a magazine so 
uniquely different—as a monthly reminder of your interest. 

Boys’ clubs—-and other organizations, hospitals, and publie and 
school libraries in which you have a personal interest. THe Rorarian 
is a welcome reading-table addition. 

No doubt you can think of others whom you could make 
happy in this way. Send the gift that lasts a year. Mail 
your order today. Subscriptions only $1.50 the year (in 
United States and Canada); Spanish edition is $1.25. 
Address THE Rorarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S. A. 

A beautiful Christmas gift card will be mailed to 


each recipient with your name lettered on it as the 
donor. Use coupon below for entering subscriptions. 
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s . 
® Tue Rotarian MAGAZINE : 
. = * e . ° . e . 
* 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois : 
s 5 : - 
: Enclosed is my check for $.........., for which please send § 
gift subscriptions to (please indicate clearly whether THe ° 
Rotarian or Revista Roraria is desired) : : 
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May E Suggest— » +++ By William Lyon Phelps 


A Look at Books about Ohio and Cleveland—the Site of Rotary’s 1939 Convention 


i. ;GEST that as the great interna- 
tional Convention of Rotarians takes 
place at the accessible city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 19-23, 1939, all those who 
are going to attend had better read some 
of the books that will give information 
about the city and the State of Ohio; 
and that those who do not plan to at- 
tend read some of the books in order 
that they may visualize the Convention. 

Cleveland is on the main line of rail 
ways and airplanes east and west; and 
a charming way to arrive is to take one 
of the big lake steamers from Buffalo, 
New York, or from Detroit, Michigan; 
a day boat from Detroit is recommended. 
And after the Convention it would be 
well if some of the Rotarians before re- 
turning to their base of operations would 
take the regular lake voyage from Cleve- 
land to Duluth, Minnesota, and to Chi- 
cago; these steamers are absolutely com- 
fortable (I speak from experience and 
pay my way). 

And here are some books I recommend 
for those taking this voyage. We Ex- 
plore the Great Fakes, by Webb Wal- 
dron, is one. He is a journalist and 
novelist with a genius for seeing the 
salient and important features of the 
places he visits. He has wandered all 
over the region of the Great Lakes with 
his eyes and ears open. The Cruise of 
the Gull Flight, by Sidney Corbett, is a 
wonderful narrative for men with the 
hearts of boys. It is a juvenile adven- 
ture story of a cruise in a sailboat going 
north from Detroit. By Water Ways to 
Gotham, by Lewis R. Freeman, describes 


Photo: Keystone View Co, 





an outboard motorboat journey of 2,000 
miles from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to 
New York via the Great Lakes, Trent 
Canal, St. Lawrence and Richelieu 
Rivers, Lake Champlain, and the Hud- 
son. A marvellous inland voyage. 

One should also remember that the 
shores of the Great Lakes were the scenes 
of the most famous lumber days in the 
world; and the novels of Stewart Edward 
White and Edna Ferber’s Come and Get 
It are romantically true. 

Among books concerning the State of 
Ohio and the vast river of the same name 
is Sycamore Shores, by Clark Barnaby 
Firestone. The author did what I have 
always wanted to do and may do yet: 
he explored the Ohio River and its trib- 
utaries, and in this illustrated volume he 
talks divertingly of the boats and the 
passengers and the natives along the 
shores. Shades of Martin Chuzzlewit! 
The Ohio River, by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, is historically important and not in 
the least dull, giving the history of the 
river from the days of the French ex- 
plorers. There are an immense number 
of pictures. My only objection to this 
volume is its fearfully heavy weight, a 
far too common defect. I have not dared 
to put this on the scales, but, as a guess, 
I should call it 895 tons. 

The Ohio Gateway, by D. E. Crouse, 
gives the geological, geographical, and 
historical explanation of why and how it 
was the gateway. For the Indians it was 
also the getaway. Speaking of the In- 
dians: the latest historical work on the 
subject is a small and interesting volume 








called The Faithful Mohawks, by J. W. 
Lydekker, with a preface by the United 
States’s distinguished neighbor Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Can 
ada. The theme of the book is British 
relations with the Mohawks during the 
18th Century, and Lord Tweedsmuir 
says, “The Mohawks were always true to 
their salt and loyal to Britain.” New 
York State is more nearly concerned 
with them than Ohio, but, after all—. 

Dealing more specifically with the In 
dians as related to our present subject, 
an interesting and lively book is Ohio 
Indian Trails, by Frank N. Wilcox, i! 
lustrated by the author. It’s charming. 

A History of Transportation in the 
Ohio Valley, by Charles Henry Ambler, 
professor in West Virginia University- 
this, although fully documented and well 
shod with footnotes, is continuously in 
teresting; the transportation is chiefly on 
the waterways, which is one reason wh) 
the book runs so smoothly along. 

When I was a high-school boy, I read 
all the books in three series, respectively, 
called American Men of Letters, Ameri 
can Statesmen, and American Common 
wealths, and while the book on Ohio is 
exactly 50 years old, it is still trustworthy 
and well worth reading. It is called 
Ohio: First Fruits of the Ordinance of 
1787, by Rufus King (I hasten to explain 
that this is not the Rufus King who de 
lights us today with his murder stories). 
This book gives the story of the com 
monwealth of Ohio in brief form. It is 
thoroughly readable and takes us from 
the earliest beginnings through the years 
of the Civil War. 

With reference to the possibility of 
farming in Ohio today, a book published 
this very year that has already had a large 
sale is R.F.D., by Charles Allen Smart. 
This Harvard man came from the Fast 
—from Boston, Cambridge, and Long 
Island—and worked three years with his 
wife on an Ohio farm. I don’t believe 
anyone who reads the book would like 
to imitate them, but it is a contribution 
to agriculture, economics, and social his 
tory. 

Inasmuch as Rotary’s Convention wil! 
be held in the city of Cleveland, | ad- 
vise everyone to buy a little book called 


The birthplace of Thomas A. Edison 
in Milan, Ohio, which many Rota- 
rians will view on the way to Rotary ’s 
Convention in Cleveland next June. 
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Cleveland's Golden Story, by James Wal- 
It is somewhat overwritten, as it is 

But 
Apart 


len. 
in the nature of an advertisement. 
I think all readers will enjoy it. 
from that, one should read the article 
Cleveland in the latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Some novels which deal with Ohio and 
which are more or less entertaining: 
The Breadwinners, published in 1884 
attracted an enormous 
amount of attention. Nearly 
prominent contemporary American nov- 
elist was conjectured to be the author, 
and it was not until many years after its 
publication that the name of the real au- 


anonymously, 
every 


thor was disclosed—John Hay. 


AANoTHER good Ohio novel is Na- 


“T.R.” could describe such heroes. The 
Civilization of Old Northwest, by 
Beverly W. Bond, Jr., is a scholarly work 


the 


by a professor at the University of Cin 


cinnati. This is a carefully written his 


tory of the social and economic develop- full of details for the superficial re 
ment of the Northwest Territory. It is but many of these details are int 
a valuable and important addition to our and the account is dependa 
knowledge of the growth of the United — smaller, earlier, and more storylik« 
States, and it raises the general consid- is How George Rogers Clark Wi 


subject of many books, of w 


here mention two: 


Rogers Cla 
s 


R, 


by 


The 


) 
Protessor 


Life 


hi 


4 


h I 


James 


f Ge 
\lt 


James, of Northwestern University, 


good document, perhaps in 


eration of what civilization is and what 
the basis for it was in that vast area. 
Naturally, George Rogers Clark is the 





than Burke, by the accomplished Amer- | 


ican novelist Mary S. Watts; and the late 
Brand Whitlock a number of years ago 
produced a novel called The Turn of the 
Balance, which was in the nature of an 
attack on American legal delinquencies. 
The popular Zane Grey in his The Last 
Trai deals with pioneer life in the Ohio 
Valley. 
small sons and daughters of Rotarians is 
Over the Blue Wail, by Etta Lane Mat- 
thews, about the pioneers crossing the 


And a very good story for the 


Appalachians. 

Erie Water, by Walter D. Edmonds, 
is a novel by the famous author of Rome 
Haul and Drums Along the Mohawk. 
In the Days of St. Clair, by Dr. James 
Ball Naylor, is rather to be classed among 
juvenile fiction. (J must confess that I 
have not had time to read most of these 
novels I speak of.) But especially if Ro- 
tarians are taking their children to the 
Goenvention or if they wish to see Ohio 
through the haze of romantic fiction, 
these stories will probably fill the pre- 
scription. 

In connection with the general pioneer- 
ing of the West and Northwest, there is 
perhaps no more romantic figure in the 
early part of America’s history than 
Aaron Burr, who will always be a sub- 
ject for history, biography, fiction, and 
the theater—unless jit is General James 
Wilkinson, his extraordinary associate. 
A retired major in the United States 
Army, James Ripley Jacobs, has just 
completed an extraordinarily interesting 
book, Tarnished Warrior, fully illus- 
trated. This story, about Wilkinson, is 
as exciting as a detective novel, but thor- 
oughly based on historical research. 

More general works that can be con- 
sulted through their indexes are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s famous volumes The 
Winning of the West—the whole story 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific. The 
Ohie: pioneers are described ~as- only 
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The mail is signed and sealed... 
All of us are ready to go—on time! 


Since we ve been using the Remington Noise- 
less for our typing every one of us is keenly 


aware of the difference. All day the office 
is quiet, we've forgotten shattered nerves. 
At 5 o'clock the work is done and we still 
have energy for the evening hours ahead. 


MAKE THE 5 O’‘CLOCK TEST 


The 5 O'Clock Test is Free! You do one thing 
only—call your local Remington Rand Office 
and say “! want to make the 5 o'clock test.” 


Remington Rand will repiace your noisy type- 
writers with Remington Noiseless typewriters. 
You use these typewriters free. You judge 
by the way you feel after working a day 
in a noiseless office, how valuable it is to 
be free from the stabbing clatter of office 
noise. Office noise, typewriter noise, takes 
a greater toll than office work. Make the 
5 o'clock test and you will realize that you 
and those in your office can “Feel alive at 
five.”... Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World's largest manufacturers of Noiseless and 
Portable Typewriters 


When writing advertisers, please mention “The Rot 
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WITH AN IMPRINTED 
AUTOPOINT PENCIL 


HE whaler depends upon his har- 
poon to hang on to his catch and 
bring it in. That’s how Autopoint 
imprinted pencils help in holding new 
accounts, Gratefully accepted, they 
gain attention, build goodwill in trou- 
ble-free service, and help to keep your 
customers receptive to your sales- 
men’s solicitations. Lead is firmly 
held in patented Grip-Tite tip... 
“no slip, no twist, no wobble.” Na- 
tionally advertised. More than 6,000 
prominent firms have proved the 
value of imprinted Autopoint pencils 
in sales work. You'll find a tested plan 
*suited to your needs in fact-filled 
book, ‘“‘The Human Side of Sales 
Strategy.”’ Write today for free copy ! 
and sample pencil, also new complete 
Catalog No. 39 just out. 


Correspondence invited from overseas merchants 
equipped to act os distributors or sales representatives 
to wholesalers, retailers and premium buyers 


The @ Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. ®-!? 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, tH. 


AN UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Connecticut River.” 





“Crossing and Re-crossing the 
Seventy photo engravings of the River and its bridges. 
Descriptive and Historical 


$2.00 post paid 


C. W. Whittlesey, 438 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Great Lakes, and about the pioneers I 
such a way that you 
may judge by my brief descriptions 
whether or not they will interest you; 
and if you don’t learn anything from 
them, I am yet glad I suggested them, 
for I learned a great deal merely in look- 
ing them up. “So,” as Matthew Arnold 
would never have said, “what?” 
* * * 


recommend in 


And as Ohio is the mother of Presi- 
dents, may I suggest that you read a 
slender and informative and diverting 
new book called Peculiarities of the 
Presidents, by Don Smith, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Van Wert, Ohio. 
The secondary and accurately descriptive 
title is Strange and Intimate Facts Not 
Found in History—by which he means 
history books. He years 
looking them up, travelling thousands of 


spent nine 
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The city of Cleveland, Ohio, in the ’70s, as recorded by a rare print of the day. 


miles, and talking with Presidential re 
lations and descendants. This is a fasci 
nating book. I happened to open at one 
page and thought the author must be 
mistaken, but he is not. “P. T. Barnum 
brought General Tom Thumb to the 
White House during Polk’s administra- 
tion. The President adjourned a Cab 
inet meeting for a visit with the famous 
midget.” Now Polk was President from 
1845 to 1849; I myself saw Tom Thumb 
at the Stratford, Connecticut, railway 
station about the year 1874 and talked 
with him. It seemed to me incredible 
that he could have visited a President in 
the *40s, but he did. 
* * * 

Of the new novels let me recommend 
The Kents, by LeGrand Cannon, Jr. It 
is full of interesting characters and ex 
citing incidents, is remarkably well writ 
ten, and recaptures the spirit of the times 
in New York and elsewhere during and 
after the Civil War. There isn’t a dull 
page. 

For a thrilling murder story, read T/: 
Listening House, by Mabel Seeley. 


* * * 
Books mentioned, their publishers and pri 
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Opera in English? 


Use Understandable Words—Lawrence Tibbett 


[Continued from page 13] 


cities proportionately, with a few travel- 
ling companies thrown in. 
Notwithstanding, radio has _ been 
bringing Metropolitan opera to the 
masses for several years and has un- 
doubtedly quickened interest. What 
were your reactions to these broadcasts? 
Did you by any chance wonder about 
what the performers might be singing? 
If opera has taken a real hold in Amer- 
ica, there should be some evidence of it 
Or will it ever take hold with 
the masses? I think this can only be 
accomplished when it is brought more 
in conformity with our temperament, our 


by now. 


times, and our tempo. 

here are three fundamental laws of 
the theater against which opera chiefly 
offends. These are that patrons should 
be able to see, to hear, and to under- 
stand. If you have the price to sit down 
front at the Metropolitan, you will be 
able to see and hear. You will not un- 
derstand unless you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the opera or able to speak 
Italian, French, or German chiefly. Even 
though you are a skilled linguist in sev- 
eral languages, you will still be handi- 
capped, since it is difficult for mere words 
This 


condition may be justified to some ex- 


to be heard above the orchestra. 


tent, since the Metropolitan is a large 
house and the sound must be projected 
to the farthest corners. Just for fun, 
Caruso used ad lib some of his lines 
in any language that came to mind and 
While 
singing a role, the late Chaliapin, the 
great Russian basso, once told his valet 
in the wings to go home and get him a 


no one seemed to be the wiser. 


change of underwear. If the singer for- 
gets the words, most any stock phrases 
can be used to fill the breach, since they 
will be rarely understood by the audi- 
ence anyway. 

Another thing is not to be overlooked 
in discussing the question of why opera 
has not taken a firmer grip in the United 
States. That is Anglo-Saxon psychology. 
Neither Americans nor Englishmen have 
ever accepted the traditional form of 
opera—that characters the 
should sing instead of speak their lines. 
This strikes Americans and Englishmen 
as humorous at times; other times, as 
irritating. The more commonplace the 
lines, the more humorous it seems to 
sing instead of speak them. If the situa- 
tion is deliberately funny, the proprieties 
are not offended. With humor and sa- 





on stage 


tire Gilbert and Sullivan operas have 


been hugely successful. But to ennoble 
a platitude with song strikes the average 
Which is 


only another argument for the need ot 


Anglo-Saxon as overdoing it. 


adaptation. Not only do we require trans- 
lations, but also there is a strong possi- 
bility that we need more spoken dia- 
logue. 

realism, 


theater demand 


pace, and action reflective of modern liv- 


In the we 


ing. And opera will have to conform 
to these requirements if it ever hopes to 
reach the average man. Victor Herbert 
once wrote a grand-opera sketch for the 
Lambs in which the singers took half an 
hour to announce “The house is afire.” 
By the time this timely notice had been 
circulated among the entire ensemble, the 
house had burned down. 

One compensation for the tired busi- 
nessman is that he finds ample opportu- 
nity to relax at the opera. The story is 
told of one such who went on a “Wag 
ner night,” ensconced himself comfor- 
tably, fell asleep, and began to snore. 
Awakened by the usher who was shaking 





him, he remonstrated, “But this is Wag- 


“ 


ner.” 
“You're 


Bor 


have raised—that opera is not a natural 


keeping the others awake.” 
when one considers the points I 


growth in the United States, that it is 
not in step with American tastes and 
temperament—the need for adaptation 
would seem apparent. And, above all, 
we should have opera in English. Other- 
wise it’s a handicap not only to patrons, 
but 


The latter And 


native American 
little 


tongue they know thoroughly, but must 


also to singers. 


use for the one 
prepare themselves extensively in a num- 


ber of others. At present there are only 


ho 


a few opportunities for Americans w 
would become opera singers. Those few 
must decide to put in endless study and 
preparation. On the other hand, why 
should patrons have to race through 
librettos before the performance in order 
to know what it is all about? 

Some stock objections to opera in the 
vernacular have been that the majority 
of translations so far done have been too 


literal, unsingable, and generally unsat 


That’s just it,” replied the usher. | 


isfactory, and that the subtleties of the | 


original are lost in translation anyway. 
The answer is that we have satisfactory 
translations which indicate that it can be 
done. 





Sufficient English has been sung | 
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in opera houses to make ridiculous the 
claim that English is not a singable lan- 
guage. Beautiful use of English has 
been made in songs and oratorios. The 
theatrical effectiveness of the English 
language has been demonstrated time 
and again in a number of operettas 
have much in common with 
opera. Opera in English is not only pos- 
sible, but it is also necessary. 

It will come, of course, with the crea- 
tion of native opera, and that is some- 
thing in which we are beginning to feel 
our way. <A genuine American style 
will, I believe, stem from the theater as 
has the traditional opera. Such produc- 
tions as The King’s Henchman, Peter 
lbbetson, Emperor Jones, Merry Mount, 
Show Boat, Porgy and Bess, are fore- 
runners of what’s to come. They reflect 
lite in the American manner—sponta- 
neity—some providing an intermingling 
of dialogue and singing, all giving enter- 
tainment that is generally acceptable. It 
is illuminating to note that in the past 
ten years no important opera by a con- 
temporary composer has held the boards 
so long at the Metropolitan as have the 
first four productions I have mentioned. 

But the real hope of opera in America 
is the motion-picture film. Since the film 
fsund its tongue, there has been an epi- 
demic of musical productions, with an in- 
creasing number of opera singers casting 
eyes toward Hollywood. While the at- 
tempts at serious music were at first very 
sporadic and musical numbers were 
spotted sparingly in the film, producers 
are giving more and more attention to 


which 


masterpieces. 

The screen offers many advantages as 
a medium for opera in English, and such 
productions will no doubt come in time. 
They will not be confined to the stage 
limitations regarding locations, sets, and 
scenery. Nor will patrons be confronted 
with such discrepancies as a Radames 


Opera in English? 
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who is a head shorter than his beloved 
Aida who is twice as large in girth as he. 
In this respect the movies have already 
had a pronounced effect in streamlining 
the appearance of singers. Movie audi 
ences will demand singers pleasing to the 
eye as well as the ear, swifter action, 
more realism. Accompanimental music 
to heighten the action now forms a part 
of almost every film and is sometimes 
used effectively in lieu of dialogue. In 
all this we are feeling our way toward a 
real American opera. 

In motion pictures it is possible to have 
a close-up not only of the singer, but 
also of the voice, and a degree of perfec- 
tion is achieved impossible on the stage. 
In action scenes—as, for instance, a 
singer riding across country—the photo- 
graphic close-ups are made first and the 
rider’s singing reproduced in the studio, 
the voice being “dubbed in.” The singer 
merely repeats the horseback song while 
watching the lip action on the screen, 
and the “dubbing in” is done to a split 
second, as you may have noticed. 

The mixer in the studio can also blend 
his orchestral instruments and voice {or 
almost any effect desired. Each group 
of instruments has its own microphone 
that feeds into the monitor cabinet. The 
singer’s voice arrives via its own micro- 
phone, and by tuning down or up on the 
various receptions, the desired blend can 
be produced. 

It will not come overnight, but I be- 
lieve we are on our way to an American 
form of music drama and the screen will 
be its medium. Up to comparatively re 
cent years we have had to depend on 
other countries for our art, but we are 
beginning to stand on our own feet 
musically. We have already become the 
music center of the world and will even- 
tually give to the world a characteristic 
form of music drama. In English, o! 
course. 


Appreciation Counts More—Edward Johnson 


[Continued from page 15] 


to be understood. So if we take a page 
from history, we can say that singing is 
almost as much a part of life as speaking, 
and many Americans can form a liking 
for opera if they have the opportunity to 
hear it. 

Opera can no more be accepted by the 
masses in the United States, English or 
no English, than can any other great art. 
How many people in America are genu- 
inely interested in the great masterpieces 
of literature, drama, poetry, painting, 


sculpture? Like these, opera is an art 
and has its own aristocracy. Individuals 
have to be in tune to appreciate great 
art. This capacity is not vested in cv- 
eryone—only in a certain proportion of 
the people. 

Nor can the state of the nation oper- 
atically be justly compared with that 0! 
other countries for the reason that opera 
is not subsidized in the United States. 
In Europe art has always had its patrons, 
formerly royalty, now the State. [0 
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Italy, Germany, and other countries, 
prices for opera are relatively low because 
of State or municipal backing. In South 
America, opera is municipally controlled. 
All of which alters matters considerably. 
It we had State or municipal subsidy for 
opera here, we would no doubt have 
more opera and possibly more in Eng- 
lish. But we do not have, San Francisco 
excepted. Instead we adhere to the idea 
that art should pay its way as does busi- 
ness, although it never has. The Metro- 
politan is a private enterprise and from 
the first we have had public-spirited men 
and women who have been willing to 
shoulder deficits. Depressions pinch 
these guarantors as they do everyone 
else. But the not have 
opera in more cities is that it is too cost- 


reason we do 
ly, not because, as it is frequently said, 


we lack an audience. 


Waar. then, have we learned about 


presenting opera in the original? Or 
let me state it this way: Given an op- 
portunity to hear it in the original, has 
the American public responded with its 
appreciation to any noticeable extent? | 
can say this: At no time in the history 
of the United States has grand opera had 
a greater, more discriminating, more in- 
telligent audience than at present. At 
no time, to me at least, have prospects 
seemed brighter. 

Prior to the opera broadcasts from the 
Metropolitan stage, begun in 1931, the 
number of Americans who had heard a 
complete opera could be counted without 
recourse to an adding machine. As for 
the rest, they may have read glamorous 
accounts in the press and heard occa- 
sional arias in films or on 
Otherwise it was something that never 
touched their lives. But since 1931, peo- 
ple located in the farthest corners of the 
United States have had the opportunity 
to listen in and many have found that 
opera has meaning for them, is some- 
thing which makes for enrichment of life. 
As a result, the Metropolitan opera au- 
dience has increased, at a conservative 
estimate, no less than 1,000 percent. 

How do we know this? From audi- 
ence surveys, letters that come from all 
parts of the land, and, lastly, through that 
arbiter through which we have our be- 
ing—the box office. 

The 1937-38 season at the Metropolli- 
tan, beginning and ending with Wagner, 
incidentally, was the best in four years. 
The 1938-39 season promises to be the 
best in five years. Our Spring tour was 
a sellout in every city, with people 
turned away for most performances. All 
of which is quite eloquent testimony 
considering that 1938 has been a reces- 


records. 


| 


sion year. Moreover, opera is classed as 
a luxury. 

Among the scores of letters received 
from those listening to the broadcasts, 
here are a few cullings: 

The program arrived in Los Angeles, 
Calitornia, Saturday morning and one 
employer, in response to a petition, closed 
his establishment so all his employees 
could hear it. 

A lady from Santa Barbara, California, 
sent the Metropolitan a check for $50, 
saying it covered a season of fireside 
seats and was worth every penny. 

A Michigan mother wrote that her 4- 
year-old son had acquired a book of op 
era and insisted she read the story of the 
performance prior to the broadcast. 

A boys’ club in Mississippi asked why 
we did not produce more Puccini. 

A Pennsylvania housewife said her 
husband used to play golf on Saturday 
afternoon, but now he hurries home to 
listen to the opera. 

A lonely rancher’s wife in North Da- 
kota wrote, “I have never seen an opera 
on the stage, but I hope to before I die. 
These wonderful broadcasts make living 
here 12 miles from the nearest neighbor 
more bearable.” 

America has spoken, and the verdict 
is unmistakable. These letters indicate 
a hunger for grand opera, for opera in 
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the original language. Only a relatively 
few made mention of opera in English. 

This audience is also more intelligent 
and discriminating. And more youth- 
ful. This last especially can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that music is now a rec- 
ognized study in public schools. When 
[ was a lad, I had no opportunity to hear 
an opera; there were no school courses 
in music theory and appreciation; there 
were no choral, band, or orchestral 
groups in the schools. Yet all this is 
now part of the training, and, as a re- 
sult, young people of today are keenly 
aware of musical values. They are far 
more sensitive to this medium than their 
parents—the young people of yesterday. 

And what of the future? As the situ- 
ation now stands, we have an ever-wid- 
ening audience for opera, much of which 
is due to radio. The problem is to make 
actual presentations possible in those 
cities which are undoubtedly ready for 
them. San Francisco may lead the way. 
The city of the Golden Gate boasts a 
beautiful modern building, the first 
municipally owned opera house in Amer- 
ica. It was erected as a tribute, and a 
fitting one indeed, to the soldiers who 
fell in the World War. The building 
cost $6,125,000, the fund being raised by 
public subscription and a city bond issue. 
San Francisco citizens from all walks of 
life, even newsboys, contributed to this 
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monument to culture, and they feel, 
rightly, they have a proprietary interest. 
A permanent ballet and chorus school 
are supervised by the women’s commit- 
tee of the opera board. There is also a 
boys’ choir backed by municipal funds. 
A small city tax is levied for mainte- 
nance. The people are justly proud of 
their achievement. Opera in the original 
is the accepted procedure there. 

San Francisco has set an example other 
cities will do well to emulate. I have 
a plan in mind for absorbing this new 
audience that has been created for opera 
through which the Metropolitan would 
become a clearinghouse for the entire 
country. Those cities which we have 
been unable to accommodate with our 
annual tours because of the distance and 
the expense involved would be able to 
have opera presentation, the Metropoli- 
tan supplying only a few of its leading 
singers, and also conductors, concert- 
masters, coaches. Local organizations 
would furnish the rank and file of tal- 
ent, orchestra, ballet. In this way, the 
Metropolitan would become more truly 
national. 

Before the advent of radio, opera never 
really took root in the United States. 
But that has now been accomplished, 
and, with the proper tending of the 
plant, we can expect it to grow. Musi- 
cally, America marches on. 


When a Feller Has No Dad 


You may think the gov’ner’s awful, when he 
crosses your young will, 
And lays the law down to you, let’s you know 
he’s rulin’ still, 
When you want to do things harmful; well it 
makes you mighty mad; 
Just suppose, now stop, consider—just suppose 
you had no dad. 


When the goin’s mighty rocky, and the world 
has turned its back 
And cussed you like a sea cook, just because 
of things you lack; 
Maybe ‘tain’t your fault—'cause training is the 
thing that makes you bad— 
And a feller’ll miss some trainin’ when he hasn’t 
gota dad. 


In most boys who live a-sinnin’ there’s a 
streak o’ something good; 
Trouble is, the world ain't lookin’ fer that 
streak just as it should. 
And you're mighty right they'll kick you, and 
they'll cuff you till you're sad, 
‘Cause there’s few to help you see your failin’s 
like your dad. 


Street’s no place to raise a hero, years I've 
spent in that old school, 
For the things you learn among ‘em’s right 
agin the Golden Rule; 
Git it while the gittin’s easy, seems to be their 
reg'lar fad, 
Betcher that is not the motto that is taught you 
by your dad. 


You may think your dad is diff’rent from the 
boys you want to know, 
And his ideas ain't so fittin’, and you call ‘em 
mighty slow, 
But jes’ listen to his knowledge—later on you'll 
wisht you had, 
And take a tip, now, buddy, from one who has 
no dad. 


Gee, I wisht that I was lucky like some boys 
with daddies fine, 
You bet I'd learn to listen to that dear old 
dad of mines 
When hz said he’d like to make me such a fin 
, upstanding lad, 
A better man than he was—could I be, my dear 
old dad?— 


Now the whole wide world’s my daddy, and 
I haven't got a home, 
Whoever wants may like or hate, I'll tak 
things as they come. 
i'm glad the world’s some better, you bet that 
I am glad, 
When some big “Rote”? comes over and takes 
the place of dad. 


When Christmas comes a-sneakin’, with its 
winds and cold so drear, 
And clothes are mighty scanty, and it seems 
there is no cheer, 
Then Rot’ry comes to rescue—Gee, I'm glad 
they found this lad, 
‘Cause a “Rote” is mighty welcome to a feller 


with no dad. 
—J. W. Simmons 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The 
supplementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 

* * 
THIRD WEEK (DECEMBER)—Rotary 
and the Crippled Child (Community Serv- 


ice). 


From Tue Rorarian— 
If Preventable, Why Not Prevented? David 
Sloane, . D. This issue, page 36. 

But How They Can Smile! Marie Schwanke. 
Nov., 1937 ; 
Want Adventure? Give to Get It! Ray Giles 

Feb., 1937. 
rome ‘Liabilities to Assets. E. W. Palmer. Dec., 
In ‘Spite of Handicaps. John C. Faries. Jan., 
1936. 
Other Magazines— 
My Child Was Crippled. Anonymous. Forum. 
June, 1937. Also The Reader's Digest July, 
1937. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary 
Rotary and the Crippled Child. 
Convention Proceedings, 1937. 
Crippled Children Assembly. 
ceedings, 1938. Page 295. 
Crippled Children—Suggestions for a Program. 

7A 


International: 
Paul H. King 
Page 50. 


Convention Pro 


No. 

Rotary ae ‘the Crippled Child. Reprint of an 
article by Chesley R. Perry. No. 636A 

A Christmas Party for Crippled Children. 


No. 638. 


FOURTH WEEK (DECEMBER)—What 
Remains to Be Done? (Club Service). 
From Tur Rorarian— 
After Extension . . . What? 
nar. This issue, page 29 


Theodore T. Mol 


Where the Recluse Loses. Editorial. This issue, 
page : 
Announcing the Winners! The Clubs-of-the- 
Year for 1936-37! Apr., 1938. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Pulling Your Oar. T. C. Thomsen 
Proceedings, 1938. Page 61. 
What Remains to Be Done? No. 140 
The Club Assembly—-A Way to Put Rotary in 
High Gear. No. 141 
FIRST MEETING (JANUARY)—Youth 
Service Is Social Insurance (Youth Serv- 
ice). 
I. MEN OF TOMORROW 
From Tut 
Danger at 19. 


Convention 


ROTARIAN— 


Editorial. This issue, page 34. 


Economizing on Crime. R. A. Nestos. This is 
sue, page 44. 

How to Get a Start in Life (<eries). Walter B. 
Pitkin: 
Where Get Your Start in Life? This issue, 

page 26 

Get Semel a Wedge Job! Nov., 1938. 
Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity. Oct., 


1938. 


The Mathematics of Versatility. Sept., 1938. 
A Chance for Each Chappie. « Angus Mitchell. 
Sept., 1938. 
Boy into Businessman. Glenn Stewart. Aug., 
1938. 
I Doff My Green Cap to Rotary! Gregory Hill. 
Aug., 1938. 
Other Magazines— 
WPA, Here We Come! Dorothy Thompson. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Sept., 1938. 
Books— 
Youth in the Toils. Leonard V. Harrison and 


Pryor McNeill Grant. Macmillan. 1938. $1.50. 
oncrete suggestions for dealing with the pressing 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From The Public Affairs Committee, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York: 
Youth in the World of Today. Useful informa- 
tion on education, employment, etc. 10c. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Youth Service Is Social Insurance. No. 698B. 


wee P ae Service—A Plan of Procedure. 

° 

Panel Discussion on the Problems of Youth. 
No, 698A. 


II. FATHER-DAUGHTER PROGRAM 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Father—Meet Your Daughter! Henrietta B 
Brooke. This issue, page 18 
Tag-Along Sisters. Editorial This issue, page 
35. 
Other Magazines— 
Fathers and Daughters. William Henry Spence. 
Parents Magazine Sept 1937 
When Your Daughter Goes to Colle ge. M. B 
Lee Woman's Home ¢ m pani July 1937 
Books— 
Listen, Little Girl, before You Come to New 
York. Munro Leaf Stokes 1938 $1.50 
Advice for young women who plan to enter busi 


ness 


SECOND WEEK (JANU nga’ ial — Fair 


Dealing and Dividends (| 1 Se 
ice}. 

From Tue Rorarian- 
Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? Reidar Brekke 


us Issue, Page 


‘B’ As in Business. Nina Wilcox Putnam This 


Issue, page & 
What’s the Ginner’s Share? Alston Clapp, S: 
Sept , 1938 
What a Difference If—. John R. Tunis. Nov 
1937, 
Business Morals on the Upgrade. Ha 
good. Sept 1937 
My Customer, Right or Wrong! John D. Brom 
field. Feb., 1937 
Other Magazines— 
Cost of Dishonored Appointments. T.N. Wait 
tion's Business Sept 1937 
Books— 
Standard Business Etiquette. J. George Frederick 
e Business Bourse New York City 1937 
$1.75. Standards of square dealing and courtesy 
that others expect y« >» meet 
Business Ethics. Frank C. Sharp and Philip G 
Fox. Appleton-Century 1937. $2.25 An ex 
amination of problems which arise 1 business 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International 
Fair Dealing and Dividends. No 549. 
Men and ty Almon E. Rot Convention 
-roceedings 938 Page 45 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
NEIGHBORS IN LABRADOR 


From Tue Rorarian 
Labrador—Lesson in Humanity. Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell This is p 2 
To the North Riss L A ew Seay Sir Wilfred Gren 
fell. Nov., 1938 
Warm Hearts in Labrador. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
July, 1935 
Other Magazines— 
Labrador Calling. Leo Cox. Scholastic. May 14 


1938. 
Book v— 


A Labrador Logbook. Sir Wilfred Grenfel Lit 


tle, Brown 1938 4 quotation fo h day 
The Romance of Labrador. Si: Wi ied Gren 
fell. Macmillan. 1934. $4 Pleat ose of the 
country and people, with some account of his 
work 
Isolated Communities. Oscar Junek American 


Book Co. 1938. $2.50 
in the effects of hardship 
character of the people 


A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM? 


The author is interested 
and isolation Ipon the 


From Tue Rorartan— 
A Day before Christmas! Rotary Around the 
World. This issue, page 53 


Our ‘Pickaninny’ Christmas Party. | 
Dec., 1937 

’"T Was a Very Merry Christmas! 
Club activities.) Dec 1937 


Mell Glenn 


(Pictures of 


The Only Wise Man. Charles W. Ferguson. Dec., 
1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Christmas Giving. Margaret Dana Atlantic 
Monthly. Dec., 1937 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From The Old Orchard Publishers, 518 Lake 
St., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Carols, Customs and Costumes Around the 
‘orl Compiled by Herbert Wernecke. 
1936. "506 Includes music and words for 32 


carols in English and native languages 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


A_ Christmas Party for Crippled Children. 
No. 638. 








The Mystery of the Ages 


Edward Cayese Waite 


survey of fundan ren 3 economic pr ’ 
cords ry to natural w Y. Times Boo k R 
stimulating book economics and the 
r iat societies a disc roncertingly clea 
1 k The Bookdealers Weekly zyndon 
A moral re-orientat is acvounted to’ solve 
economic problems,’’ The R 
points the way t a “hi gher civilizati 
The Spokesman-Review. Spokane ee AR 


WINDERMERE PRESS $2 


G. P. O. Box 25 Brooklyn, N. ¥ 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


Badges, Rotary Flags, Banners, 
Lapel Buttons, National Flags 
Write for Our Catalog 
GEO. LAUTERER CO., 165 W. Madison, Chicago, lil. 
Special Service offered to recently admitted Rotary Clubs 





JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover —$5.00 

F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors-— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 

Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 








EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 











$9750 PRINT 
YOUR 


Complete 
with 
supplies 
i eard nnouncement 
notices, ayd advert n nia t 
with the GEM P t Card 
Stencil Duplicator 
per thousand eo 
ru it — typed 





stencil i ! nundre 


than an hows Wr te for det nd t 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
212 North 6th St. St. Louls, 


ee 
TIMELY 


PROGRAM| younrn 
MATERIAL ; 


10¢ TODAY 




















And 30 other Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, including: 
THIS QUESTION OF RELIEF 
INDUSTRIAL PRICE POLICIES 
DOCTORS, DOLLARS AND DISEASE 
CAN AMERICA BUILD HOUSES 
BEHIND THE SYPHILIS CAMPAIGN 
36 Pamphlets, $3. 10¢ Each. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, IN( 

8 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 





FOR XMAS 
TEXAS TREERIPENED CITRUS 
IN MEXICAN BASKETS 


The world’s sweetest—seedless grapefruit; NO 
SUGAR NEEDED;; in genuine hand made im- 
ported baskets; mixed with sunsweetened 
oranges, tangerines and kumquats. 


Decorated for Xmas with colored cellophane. 
Send your list today and we will express pre- 
aid to reach destination just before Xmas. 
Your name on attractive gift card will be en- 
closed with each gift. 

Delivered anywhere in U. S., 
$3.00—Quarter bushel size, 


Half bushel size, 
$2.00. 


Rio Grande Citrus Company, 


Dept. 34 Harlingen, Texas 
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Christmas Gifts 
That Last A 
Lifetime 


Indeed, many Oriental rugs that 
are highly prized heirlooms today 
were Christmas gifts a few genera- 
tions ago. Joyously received on 
Christmas eve, they convey more 
than momentary sentiment since 
the entire family will enjoy their 
beauty for years to come. Now is 
your opportunity to begin the 
family collection of Oriental Rugs. 
During our 48th Anniversary Sale, 
we are offering our entire stock of 
nearly 10,000 superb quality rugs 
at reductions up to 50%. Visit our 
showrooms if possible. Inquiries 
promptly acknowledged. 


Free! Bocklet on 
“Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Bros. Inc. 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











con you PROMOTE , 


YOURSELF! 


Are you just coasting along without 
hope or ambition? W*x@*«[That 
Something] holds the key to new en- 
thusiasm, to new ambition, to self- 
confidence and poise! From a« @* 
[ That regen * you can learn the 
secret to your REAL SELF—that 
self within you that opens doors to 
new life and full happiness. W« @* 
[That Something] will help you 
climb to new mental heights in hope 
and courage, it will inspire you to go 
forward and live to your finest ideals. 
Fifty cents will bring you this in- 
spiring book ‘of new hope. Frank 
McCaffrey Publishers, 148 Terry 
Avenue N., Seattle, Stamps a 

















— Fresh Dates 


Xtra ay Tree Ripened. Delicious favor. Deg- 
let-Noor. Delivery guaranteed 
3 pound Silver and Blue Gift Box. 


L CONNOR DATE SHOP 


12344 Vesture Bivd. 
srl a Hollywood, Cal. 











14th & Penn. Ave, NW. 


WASHINGTON. >. Ga 


ene e ..+. STUNTS... . JOKES 








We wit your speech, $2 per five minutes of 
pI = Prepared speec hes, $1 each. 
JOKES. ‘‘Humor Encyclopedia’ is a 12- "es, grt of 


new jokes classified for quick reference. . 3s. 

STUNTS. ‘Best Club and Lodae Stunts,’’ ro 

Humorous Ladies’ Night program, 85. 

SELLING. ‘‘Sellir aH is a summa of the basic facts 

on salesmanship told in plain mary 0 $i. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

303 Sehofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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: J ee Feel 
(2) Harris & bwing; (3) Associateu News 


Chats on Contributors 


Ro: to the operatic stage but to THE Ro- 
rARIAN’S debate-of-the-month rostrum step two 
of America’s foremost leaders in music to dis- 
cuss Opera in Engtish?, a theme closely touching 
the lives of both, and one of special interest dur- 
ing the current opera season. Lawrence Tib- 
bett, who would Give It to People in Words and 
Forms They Understand, has thrilled millions of 
via opera, radio, and cinema since his 
voice was first heard in concert in Cali- 
His operatic debut was made in 
1923, his Metropolitan 
in Faust. 
American 


people 

baritone 
fornia in 1917, 
Hollywood Bowl in 
same year as Valentine 


the 
debut in the 
To him went the gold medal of the 
Arts and Letters in 1933 for 
and in the last four suc- 


Academy of “good 


diction on the stage,” 
cessive radio editors’ polls he has been named 
“the best Edward 
Johnson, for many years one of opera's leading 
tenors, holds that Appreciation of Opera Is Based 
on More Than Words. Born in Guelph, Ont., 
where he is an honorary member of the 


classical singer.” 


Canada, 
Rotary Club, his operatic career began in Italy, 
where he in Mi- 
ind later in other European and American 
music centers. Since 1922, he has been with 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, and in 1935 


sang five seasons at La Scala, 


lan, ¢ 


became its manager. 


* .- . 
Nina Wilcox Putnam draws on her experi- 
in commercial transactions to discuss ‘B’ As 
Her literary work has appeared in a 
and 


ence 
in Business. 
books and countless magazine 
newspaper articles. She is a member of the Au- 
League of America and the Poetry Society 
of America. Readers will recall her previous 
contributions to THe Rotarian... . With La- 
-Lesson in Humanity, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, beloved by the fisherfolk whom he 
has helped for four decades, completes his ac- 
the land in the North begun in the 
RorariaNn. Internationally famed for 
the distinguished missionary and sur- 
geon is also known for his books. His latest, 4 
Labrador Logbook, is about to be released by 
his publishers... . Though he was head of 
the department of economics of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Que., Canada, for more than a 
quarter century, Stephen Leacock, How 1 
Read My Newspaper, is widely known for his 
light essays. He has produced more than 40 vol- 
umes, among them Humor and Humanity, 
Here Are My Lectures, and Charles Dickens. He 


score of 


thors’ 


bradoi 


count of 
November 


his work, 


has contributed frequently to these 
columns. ... Prominent in civic 
service is Henrietta B. Brooke, 


Father—Meet Your Daughter!, na- 
tional president in the United States 
of Girl Scouts, Inc. She has served as 
president of the Children’s Hospital 


Left to right: Contributors 
Brekke, Molnar, and Phelps 


@V. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 








in Washington, D. C., for many years, ha 
taken part in numerous welfare activities. . . 

Where Get Your Start in Life?, another question 
vexing youth, is the month’s theme of Walter 
B. Pitkin, Columbia University psychologist and 
author, as he continues his ROrarRIAN series on 


How to Get a Start in Life. His own start 
was made as a lecturer in psychology at Colu: 
bia in 1905, and _ sin 


1912 he has been a pri 
fessor of journalism with 
the same institution. | 
has penned more than a 
score of books, one of 
most widely beit 
Life Begins at Forty. ( 
reers after Forty appea 
last year. He has « 
tributed to many public 
including the Am 


read 


tions, 
ican Magazine and ( 
try Home, as well as t 
in the field of psycho! 

. Boys have long | 
a subject of keen int 
to R. A. Nestos, 
mizing on Crime, former Governor of N 
Dakota. In addition to his partnership in 
Minot, No. Dak., law firm and his occupan 
of numerous governmental offices, he has 
membership on important committees ot 
Boy Scouts of America. He is an active m 
ber of the Rotary Club of Minot. 

* * * 

Reidar Brekke, a charter member of the R 
tary Club of Trondhjem, Norway, is manag 
director of three insurance firms. In 1932-33, 
was Governor of Rotary’s District 67; in 1934 
35, a member of the Vocational Service C 
mittee. He asks here Is Being ‘Smart’ ke 
Smart? . Extensive travel has 
Morris Markey that it is worth while to / 
ten While You Tour. A free-lance writer, | 
has written for numerous journals and has 
thored, among other books, This Country 
Yours and Manhattan Reporter. . . . Theodore 
T. Molnar, After Extension... What?, | 
Immediate Past Governor of Rotary District |' 
and a member of the Rotary Club of Cuthbert 
Ga. His classification: abstracts—legal. 
William Lyon Phelps, Yale's professor emer 
tus of English literature and New Haven, Conn., 
Rotarian, adds another May I Suggest— chapter 
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Saving. 


A 


Abbott, H. E. (p) Oct., 51 
Aberdeen, Miss. (p) Apr., 57 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. (p) June, 52 
Abilene, Kans. (r) May, 50 
Abingdon, Ill. (r) Feb., 52 

About Your Magazine (p) Jan., 32 


Accident Prevention 


Accidents Are ‘Out’! by Henry 
Morton Robinson, Aug., 1: 
The Bike C€ ‘om pletes a C lode. by 


Garnett i. Eskew, Aug., 34 
Drivers—or Driven? (e) July, 30 
Helium for Humanity, by George 

W. Gray, Nov., 18 
Holiday from Death, by T. E. & 

E. J. Murphy, Oct., 31 
Home, Lethal Home, by 

». Vernor, Jan., 26 
Safe Highways Ahead (e) 

38; (0) May, 2 

That Menu for Lunch, 

A. Laird (0) May, 4 

Two-Wheeling to Where? (e) 

ug., 41 
Accidents Are ‘Out’! by 
ton Robinson, 

3; Dec., 2 
Achard, Miss (p) Jan., 52 
Ackley, C. W. (p) Apr., 59 
Acrostic (s) Feb., 54 
Adams, Albert Ss. (r) 
Adams, Franklin P., 

F. P. A., Apr., 64 
Adams, James Truslow, Is Decline of 

the Profit Motive Desirable? No 

(A debate with Norman Thomas) 

July, 10; (p) July, 64; Dec., 2 
Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity, 

by Walter B. Pitkin, Oct., 34 
Adelman, Ollie (0) Feb., 2 
Adkins, Dr. Lester (w) Mar., 46 
Administration (Politics: A Field for 

Young Men, by Meredith Nichol 

son) Aug., 18 
Adoption of Children (The Fosters 

Adopt a Child, by Sophie Wilds) 

Sept., 34 


Richard 
Mar., 


by Donald 


Henry Mor- 
Aug., 15; (0) Oct., 


Aug., 55 
A Postscript, by 


Advertising 
Advertising: An Attack and a De- 
fense (debate), Do Rocketing 
Sales Graphs Excuse? by Frances 
Dickson, Mar., 16: Most Ad 
vertising is Sane, Decent, Self- 
respecting, by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, Mar., 17; (0) May, 4 
Aspects of Advertising (e) Mar., 39 
Is ‘Service’ Overdone? (debate), 


Don’t Paint the Lily! by Sin 
clair Lewis, Apr., 8; Why Ashes 
on Sugar? by Gelett Burgess, 
Apr., 9 
Television to Sell? by Frank R. 
Elliott, Feb. 34 
Africa (p) Feb., 36 
After Extension... What? by Theo- 
dore T. Molnar, Dec., 29 
After Today—Tomorrow, by Hendrik 


Willem van Loon, Jan. a 
Again, the Friendly Fray (e) June, 33 
Age (Halfway to Ninety, by William 


F. McDermott), Jan., 28 

Age of Rotarians (Can a_ Rotarian 
Grow Old? by Joseph E. Pooley) 
Nov., 7; (w) Sept., 49; Oct., 48, 


49; (s) Aug., $7 
Aguilar, Ernesto J. (p) a 32 
Ahmad, Dr. M. (w) Feb., 48 
yp my, | Will We Go? (e) Oct., 40 
Aid for Civilian Refugees ~ China, by 
Alfred Morley, Apr., 
— Colo. (r) Feb., se: (p) Apr., 
(See: Club: 


Alatia (p) Apr, 45 
Ketchikan, ete.) 

Alaupovic, Radovan (p) Jan., 52 

Albany, Ga. (r) Aug., 55 

— N. Y. (r) Sept., 55; Nov., 

; (w) Apr., $4 

Albers Allen D. (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor), July, 
36; (s) Apr., 60; (p) July, 37, 39; 


Oct., 39 
Albion, Mich. (w) Sept., 
Albion, N. Y. (r) Jan., = 


Albrecht, Otto E. (Hobbyhorse Hitch- 
ing Post) Dec., 54 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. (r) June, 53 

Alcatraz Prison (p) Jan., 18 


Numerals indicate page number; 
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CONTENTS OF THE ROTARIAN 
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e, editorial comment; 


0, open forum letter; p, pictures 
For cities, see respective countries (exclusive ‘of the United States, "Hawaii and ' das. 


Rotary Around the World item; w, Wheels; 





s, What They A; 





Alexandria, Va. (A-Hunting Will We 
Go? —e) Oct., 40; (News from a 
Nursery —e) July, 31 

Alfaro, Dr. Ricardo J. (r) met 52 

All Nations Honor Noguchi, by Tsuru- 
kichi Okumura, Sept., 41 


Allams, Arthur J. (w) ie. sr 

Allen, Albert G. (p) Mar., 46 

Allen, Cameron (w) May, 4 

Allen, Edgar F. (World. Cooperation 


versus Crippledom) Dec., 3 
Allen, Forrest C., Should College Ath- 
letes Be Paid? Yes! (debate with 


John L. Griffith) Oct., 21; (0) 
Dec., 2; (p) Oct., 64 
Allen, Fulton W. 


Allen, Henry J. (0) 

Allen, W. Lee (p) Mar., 46 

Allen, William F. (p) Mar., 46 

Allen, eae R. (w) Sept., 49; (p) 
July 

Altlence, Ohio (r) Mar., 50; July, 53 


Alline, L. (p) July, 47 
ponte Realy wilt am A. _ Dec. 46 
Almy, P. H. W. (The ‘Giftie Gies’ 


—e) Nov., 40; (Rendezvous in the 
City That ‘ls, by Paul Teetor) July, 
33; (p) Jan., 52; July, 38; Aug., 


51 
Altes, V. T. (w) June, 50 
Alton, Ill. (Where Facts Are Tracks 
—e) Feb., 42; (w) June, 48 
Alvarez, G. E. (p) July, 45 
Amarillo, Tex. (p) Mar., 
Ambassadors (Politics: 


49 
A Field for 


Young Men, by Meredith Nichol- 
son) Aug., 18 

Ambler, Pa. (w) Mar. 

America’s Third Pew Bg ‘by Neil M. 
Clark, rs 27; (0) Jul y, 2; Aug., 


2; Sept., 
American Vout Council (p) Aug., 43 
Americus, Ga. (p) Aug., 50 
Ames, Winslow (0) Feb., 4 
Amodei, Peter A. (p) Oct., 49 
Among the Redwoods (p) ‘Apr 


. and in the Making (e) pr. . om 


Anderson, B. M. (w) Aug., 52 
Anderson, Clinton P. (p) Jan., 32; 
Apr., 43; July, 39 


Anderson, S. C. (w) Dec., 46 
Andrade, Cesar D. (p) July, 39, 45 
Andreae, Dr. J. Fred (o) Apr., 2 
Andrews, John Jay (p) Apr., 48 
Andrews, Samuel E. (p) Apr., 
Andrews, Wilfrid (p) Jan., 


32 
Anesaki, Dr. (A Girdle vo Good 


Minds, by James T. Shotwell) 
Apr., 30 

Animals 
Cat and dragonfly (p) Sept., 6; 


Raccoon (p) 
Mountain Sheep 


Dogs (p) Nov., 6; 
Mar., 42; Rocky 
(p) Mar., 4 
Anniston, Ala. (Announcing the Win- 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for 
1936-37) Apr., 44; (r) Dec., 53 


Anniversaries — Club 


Alliance, Ohio (r) July, 53 
Atlanta, Ga. (r) July, 53 
gg ae (r) Sept., 51 
Bronx, (r) May, 50 
ry a (r) Feb., 52 
Colton, Calif. () Mar., 50 
Cranford, N. J. (r) May, so 
Dallas, Tex. (r) May, 50 

Fort Worth, Tex. (r) May, 50 
Houston, Tex. (r) Ah. $2 
Indianapolis, Ind. (r) Apr., 58 
Liverpool, Eng. (r) Sept., 51 
Lynn, Mass. (r) May, 50 
Madison, Wis. (1) May, so 
New Brunswick, N. J. (r) July, 53 
Newton, Ia. (r) Apr., 58 
Paterson, N. J. (r) May, 50 
Pécs, Hungary (r) Dec., 50 
Peoria, Ill. (r) July, 53 
Pitman, N. J. (r) Feb., 52 
Quincy, Mass. (r) Feb., 52 
Richmond, Va. (r) uly, 53 
Stamford, Conn. (r) July, 53 
— B. C., Canada (r) May, 


Ware, Mass. (r) July, 53 


Anniversaries — Individual 


— Julius & Mrs. (p) 
lov., 
Chapa,’ fruncer Boyd & Mrs. (p) 
Sept 
Pe my 6 4 Tr. & Mrs. (p) Nov., 46 





Lord, Edwin B. & Mrs. 
A. & 


(p) June, 
48 

Peterson, Mrs. (p) 
Mar., 48 

Truman, John G. & Mrs. (p) Feb., 


49 
Weeks, Edwin R. (w) Mar., 46 
Annixter, — Puck of Our Hill, 
Aug. 
Aunaundaa' A Contest—for Wives 
and Daughters of Rotarians! Dec., 


9 
huaniatiue the Winners! The Clubs- 
of-the-Year for 1936-37! Apr., 40 
Antrim, Doron K., Radio Rescues the 
Musical Amateur, Jan., 23; (p) 


Oscar 


Jan., 64 
Ants (Hobbyhorse Hitching Post) June, 


55 
Aorangi (w) July, 42 


Apfel, Philip F. (p) Apr., ae 

Applause (Don’t Be Afraid to Ap- 
weg by Harry A. Mutchmor) 

Appleton, Jean (p) Dec., 43 

Arcata, Calif. (w) Aug., 50 

Archibald, a A Fiji Student Maps 


the Road to Peace, Sept., 62 __ 
Architecture (Keep the Home Fires 
from Burning, by Selma Robinson) 


Nov., 30 

Ardmore, Okla. (r) Apr., 59 

Ardmore, Pa. (w) July, 

Are Educators Keeping Pace? (sym- 
posium) Need More, Better Teach- 
ers, by H. G. Wells; But ‘Results’ 
Are Improving, by T. A. Warren; 
There is Always Pang by Robert 
G. Sproul; Raise the Level of Fit- 
ness, by Pablo A. Pizzurno, Sept., 

(0) Nov., 4; Dec., 4 


Argentina 


Azul (r) Mar., 49 
Bahia Blanca (r) Mar., 49 
Baradero (r) Mar., 49 
Buenos Aires (r) Mar., 49, 52; 
(w) June, 48; July, 42; Sept., 
49; (p) Oct., 15; Nov., 49 
Junin (r) Mar., 49 
La Plata (r) Mar., 49 
Mar del Plata (r) Mar., 49 
Quilmes (r) Mar., 49 
San Isidro §*) Mar., 49 
Armor, Suits of (p) Nov., 62 
Arnold, Nebr. (r) July, 52 
Arson (See: Fire, Crime} 
Artesia, N. Mex. (r) Nov., 52 
As a European Saw It, by - Marcus 


Tollet, July, 40 
Asbury Park, N. é: 4 ary 53 
te) May, 50; (p) 


Asheboro, N. C. 

Asheville, N. o. 
July, 52 

Ashland, Ohio (Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines) 
Oct., 38 

Ashtabula, Ohio (w) Oct., 

Ashton, H. (p) June, 52 

Asia (Rediscovering the Silk Road, 
Sven Hedin) Feb., 12; See wy 
China, India, Japan 

Asia Office (p) July, § 
(See also: Rotary Offices) 

pene of or a (e) Mar., 39 
uith, Herbert (p) July, 17 

a ey, ‘John (} leC., § 

Astoria, Ore. (r) May, 50; June, 54 

Ataloa ( ) June, ae 

Athens, (w) F 

Athletics (Should Cinds Athletes Be 
Paid? ebate. Yes! by Forrest 
C. Allen, Oct., 21; No! by John 
L. Griffith) Oct., 23 

Athol, Mass. (r) gee ° 

Atkins, Raymond R Cw Mar., 46 

Atkins, Dr. W. Blaine (w) Mar., 46 

Atlanta, Ga. (r) Apr., 59; July, 53; 


Aug., §5, 56 
Atlantic City, N. J. (w) June, 48 
Attendance 

Nothing Daunted (e) June, 33; 


Passport to Friendship (e) Nov., 
41; (0) Apr., 2; Aug., 4 


Attendance Records — Club 
ee cent. (w) ae so 
Wyo. (w) Sept., 
roe Ark. (w) May, > 
Detroit, Mich. (w) Dec., 48 
Gallatin, Mo. (w) Dec., 46 


Laredo, Tex. (w) Sept., 48 





Lodi, Calif. (w) June, 50 

New Haven, Conn. ~ te 48 
Oakland, Calif. (w) D 
Phoenix, Ariz. (w) hit, er Dex 
8 


4 

Salem, Mass. (w) Dec., 48 

Salt Lake City, Utah (w) June, 49 

Trenton, Ont., Can. (w) June, 48 
Sept., 48 

Tsinan, China (w) July, 43 

Waxahachie, Tex. (w) Sept., 48 


Dec., 48 
(See also: Records — Club) 
Attendance Records — District 
(w) June, 49 
Attendance Records — Individua! 


Badanai, Herbert (w) Apr., 54 
Barrett, F. Madison (w) Aug. 


Duffey, Charles T. (w) Dec., 47 

Frank, Earle L. (w) Feb., 48 

Hirsig, Louis (w) June, 48 

Lenz, G. Franklin (p) Sept., 49 

Linfield, Bert (w) July, 43 

Miller, Rev. C. L. (w) Aug., 50 

re John — ge (w 

, 48; Apr., 

eat ’ George, yy _ = Apr., 54 

Roberts, Frank D. (w) Jan., 48 

Roberts, Frank K. (w) Jan., 48; 
Aug., 50 

Sceery, ke (w) June, 50 

Stod ard, Dr. Fred W. (w) Apr., 


54 
Taylor, O. T. (w) Apr., 54 
Trakel, Charles E. (w) Aug., so 
Worthington, J. S. (w) Feb., 48 
(See also: Records — Individual 
Atwood, Albert W., New Rules for 
Stock Markets, Mar., 29; (p) Mar., 


64 

Auburn, Ky. (w) Oct., 49 

Auburn, N. Y. (Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines 
Oct., 38 

Audubon ‘Societies (Conservation Works 
—and Pays, by William Vogt 


Nov., 24 
Auerbach, Herbert (p) Sept., 56 
Augusta, Ga. (p) Aug., 50 
Aulbach, George (w) July, 43 
Aurora, Mo. (r) Aug., 56 
Au Sable Forks, N. Y. (p) May, 4 
Austin, Tex. (w) Aug., 52 


Australia 


I’m Going Back to the Islands, by 
Alan Villiers, Aug., 11; (p 


Oct., 6 
Adelaide (r) July, 51; Aug., 53 
Ballarat (Announcing the Winners 
The Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936 
37!) Apr, 41, 42, 44; 
June, 51 . 
Brisbane fr) Nov., 48; (w) S 
49; (p) Oct., 52 
pre ABs (p) Oct., 49 
Fremantle (r) June, 51 
Hobart (r) — 56; *‘p) Jan., 53 
Inverell (r) 50 
wren (r) ia 50; (p) June 
Sept., 44; Oct., 50 
Mildura (r) Aug., 53 
Perth (From Tins of Jam to Serv 
ice, by John Thomson) Aug., 
(r) June, 51; (w) Sept., 49 
Sale (r) Sept., 51 
Sydney (A Chistes for Each Chay 
pie, by Angus Mitchell) Se 
44; (r) May, 48; (w) Ma 
_ 475 Ser 49; (p) Apr., 
nley (r) July, 
Warrnambool (Planting Peace i 
Our Back hr or by Herbert \\ 


Hines) Oct., (r) Nov., 48 
Wellington (r) Dee. 50 
Austria 


Baden Bei Wien (r) Apr., 5° 
Klagenfurt (p) Feb., 52 
— (w) Mar., 48; (p) \ 


Villach (p) Feb., 52 
Austrian Clubs Disband (e) May, 
Autographs (Hobbyhorse Hitec! 
Post) Feb., 53 


Automobiles 


Drivers—or Driven? (¢ 4% Juls 
Holiday from Death, by T . 
J. Murphy, Oct., 31 


KEY: Numerals indicate page number ; 





e, editorial comment; 0, open forum letter; 





Safe Highwa s Ahead (e) Mar., 
38; (p) May, 41 ; 

(See also: Accident Prev — 

Autrey, Adolfo E. (p) July, 

Auxiliary Language (A arenes Cut 

to Fit the i orld, by Alice V. Mor- 

ris) Nov., 


Avalon, Calif “(w) Jan., 48; (p) 


Nov., 51 


Averill, George R., Being Candid 


~_— Ostend, Mar., 44; (p) Mar., 
Avery, Reba Maxwell (0) Apr., 

Aviation (Sky Freighters of the * a 
land, by James Montagnes) Apr., 


25 
Avon Park, Fla. (p) Jan., 51 


Ayden, N. C. (p) Apr., 48 
Azusa, Calif. (p) Jan., 


B 


‘B’ As in Business, by Nina Wilcox 


Putnam, Dec., 8 

Babson, Roger W., Is Little Business 

reg “aed Oct., 8; (p) Sept., 
Oct., 


Rechatail, ’ Herschel (p) Feb., 
Bacteriology (All Nations Td No- 


guchi, ba Tsurukichi Okumura) 
Sept., 4 


Badanai, | (w) Apr., 54 
Baden-Powell, Olave (Father — Meet 


Your Daughter! by Henrietta B. 
Brooke) Dec., 19 


Baden-Powell, Robert (Lord) (Father— 


Meet Your Daughter! by Henrietta 
B. Brooke) Dec. 19; (Tag-Along 
Sisters —e) Dec., 35 


Baeckman, Oscar (w) Sept., 49 

Bagg, Allen H. (w) Mar., 46 

Bagg, Dr. Edward P. (w) Sept., 49 
Bagley, Edward C. R. (s) Apr., 61 
Bahlke, George W. (w) May, 47 
Bailey, Herbert A. (p) Aug., 52 
Bailey, William (p) Oct., 52 

Baillod, Paul (w) May, 46; (p) Jan., 


52 
Baker, Fred A. (p) Apr., 48 


Balfour, Arthur (p) July, 17 
Ballou, Harry (0) Sept., 3 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission 


(Justice on the Job, by Frank Brock 
and Frederick Tisdale) June, 34 


Baltimore, Md. (r) Jan., 52; (w 


May, 47; (p) Apr., 48 


Bands (p) Nov., 49 
Banner, H. S. (w) Aug., 51; (p) 


Jan., 52 
Bannister, Ollie (Senator) (A College 
That Service Clubs Built, by C. G 
Houston) Feb., 47 


Banquets (In Defense of Banquets, by 


Douglas Malloch) Nov., 28 


Barbachano, Ruben (w) Aug., 52 
Barberton, Ohio (r) June, 52 

Barboro, Alfred J. (p) Mar., 47 
Barboro, Paul R. (p) Mar., 47 

Barnes, Frank C. (Rendezvous in the 


City That Is, by Paul Teetor) July, 
34; (p) July, 44; Dec., 36 


Barre, Vt., (p) May, 46 
Barrett, F. Madison (p) Aug., 50 
Bartle, H. Roe (Rendezvous in the City 


That Is, Hr Paul Teetor) July, 34; 
(w) ) Jan., 


Bartlett, Oliver ». (p) Feb., 41 
Bartlett, Thomas B. (0) June, 62 
Basements (Give Your Cellar a Person- 


ality by Fred Merish) Jan., 34; (p) 
Nov., 32 


Bastos, Ernesto Santos (p) July, 39 
Bastos, Sra. Ernesto Santos (p) July, 


43 
Battle Creek, Mich. (w) Aug., so 


Bauer, Nicholas (w) Mav, 46 
Bauwens, John (Being Candid About 


— by George R. Averill) 


Beytey, w *y. (o) Apr., 

Baylis, Hiram A. (w) “Rg 

Bear, Montague M. (p) Feb? 
Beardstown, Til. (r) Jan., 51 

Beaver Dam, Wis.. (r) Get, SI 
Bedford, Va. (p) Apr.. 

— Dr. Warren “te (w) Jan., 


Beharrell, Tohn & Mrs. (p) Mar., 51 
Being Candid About Ostend, by George 


R. Averill, Mar., 44 


Belfrage, Kurt (w) May, 46; (p) Jan., 


52; Nov., 42, 43 


Belgium 


President Hager ‘Teurs Europe, 
Dec., 43; (r) Aug., 53 

Brussels. (r) Jan., 50; Mar., 49; 
July, 51 

Charleroi ( Announcing the Winner: ! 
The Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936- 
37) Apr., 44; (r) Apr., 56; 
Sept., 51 

Ghent (r) May, 48 

Mons (r) May, 48 


Mar., 
Soignies (r) May, 
Tirlemont (r) Nov., 48 


Hitching Post) Mar., 
i Jis. (Announcing the Winners! 
The Clubs-of-the-Year tor 1936 
(Planting Peace in Our 


47 
Benes, Dr. Sonat (P) Sept., 48 


, John wt Re. (w) Sept., 


oe racy ob (When Rotary Raises 


‘Clubs-of the-Year 


Beth El Hospital (p) Mar., 
Better Boys at Bargain Prices, 


. Mrs. Glen (Hobbyhorse 


Big Brothers Movement of 
as >. 44 
Thank Rotary! (play), 


Bike Completes a Cycle, 


Bird Conservation (See: 


Aug., 37 
Birks, G. Frederick (w) Sept., 49; 
July, 4 
Birnbaum, Sidney (w) Sept., 48 


Birthday Party (p) Feb., ¢ 
i Table, The (poem), by . 


Hitching Post) July, 58; 


» 46 
Black, Norman (w) 4 
Blaine, W ash. (p) i, 42 


ness (in symposium 
Profits) Aug., 59; 


Aug., 59 
Blair, Thomas H. 


Real Charity, The (e) Mar., 
Also Made Circumstances, 


Py Pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item; w, 


Bloomington, Ind. (r) Apr., 57; (p 
Feb., 51; Apr., 48 

Board of Directors, R. I. (w) July, 42; 
Aug » §O 

Boatman, Lester J. (w) Mar., 47 

Bohm, Alvin C. (s) 

Boles, Thomas (Col 

Bolivia, La Paz (w 

Bolte, Carl E. (p) Jul 

Bonneville, W. E | 

Book Reviews. (See: May I "Suggest ) 





Books 
(Intellectual Groceries —e) Nov., 40 


Books by Rotarians 
Americ a Awake, by Park W. Hunt- 


ington (w une, 50 

Chinese Sees the World, (a), by C 
S See w June, so 

Devil Can’t Catch Me, The, by 
Elzy Dee Jennings (w) Mar., 47 

Eleventh Commandment, The, by 
George H. Cless, Jr. (w) Nov., 
6 

Good Way, The, by Charles Henry 
Mackintosh (w) Mar., 48 

In Quest of the Bluebird, bv Louis 
I Mann w Nov., 46 

Memorial Book to Robert Edwir 
Peary, by Mercedes Buck (w 
Jan., 49 

My Out-of-Doors, by Frank P 
Fletcher Ww Tune, so 

New York Detective, by Ernest I 
Van Wagner w) June, so 

Operative and Interpretative Radio 


dontia, by W alter S. Th ym psor 
w) Jan., 4 

Peculiarities of the Presidents, by 
Don Smith (w) Nov., 4¢ 

Side Lights on the 1937 Conventiot 
and a Post Convention Tout 


the Islands of the British Seas, 
bv Paul P. Harris (w) Jan., 4 
footh, Major C. Douglas Planti 
Peace in Our Back Yards, by Her 
bert W. Hines) Oct., 38 
Booth, John H Ww Aug., § 


Borglum, Gutzon, A Monument That 
Is a Mountain, May, 36; (w) May 
46; (| May, 64 

Borroughs, Joseph N. (p) July, 4¢ 

Boshkoff, Ljuben (p) Jan., 52 

Bossi, Bixio Jan., §2 

Boston, Mass r) Mar., so; (w) Jar 
49; Mar., 46; Aug., 50; (p) Feb 
45 

Botsford, Robert A. (w) June, 49 

Boulder, Colo. (w Aug., 50 

Jowen, J. Carson (1 Apr., 48 

Bowlby, Charles I July, 46 

Bowman, rene B. (s) Sept., § 








Joy into Seale 
art, Aug., 42 


Boy Scouts 
Chance for Each Chappie, A, by 
Angus Mitchell, Sept., 44 
Economizing on Crime, by R \ 
Nestos, Dec., 44 
Folk Who've Found | the Pot of 
Gold, by William McDermott, 
Oct., 42; | May, 13; July, 34 
Bover, Edward P p) June, 49 
Sover, Howland (p) June, 49 
Boynton, Clarence N. (w) Mar., 48 
Bovs and Girls Week (r) July, 53 


Boys Work 

Better Bovs at Bargain Prices, by 
B. A. Schapper, Jan., 47 

Boy into Businessman, by Glen 
Stewart, Aug., 42 

Chance for Each Chappie, A, by 
Angus Mitchell, Sept., 44 

Economizing on Crime, by R. A 


Nestos, De 44 
Hobbvhorse Hitching Post, Apr., 53 
I Dotf My Green Cap to Rotary! 


by Gregory Hill, Aug., 47 
I’ve Lost and Gained a Son, by a 
Father, June, 31 
‘Little’ We Do, The (e) Feb., 42 
More Education or a Job? by rove 
C. Link, May, 15 
Once Upon a Time, by Nancy Jane 
Knoc h, Feb., 59 
Thank Rotary! (play) by Willian 
Peery, Apr., 49 
Where Facts Are Tracks (e) Feb 
42; (P Sept., 51; Nov., 50, 51 
(See also: Children, F athers. & Sons, 
Vocational Guidance, Youth 
Se _ ) 
Bradford, Pa. (r) July, 52; (w) Feb., 
48; June, 48; (p) June, 49 
Branch, Leslie W. (s) Jan., 55 
Brancoveanu, C. Basarab (Prince) (p 
July, 46 
Brazil 
(w) Oct., 48; (p) Oct., 47 
Lins (p) Mar., 52 
Recife (w) Aug., 52 
Rio de Janeiro (Passport to Friend 
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Burlingame, Kans. (Hobbyhorse Hitch Canada Mathematics of Versatility, The, by (r) May, 49; Sept., 54; (\ 
ing Post) Nov., 62 ‘ : Walter B. Pitkin, Sept., 12 Sept., 49; Nov., 46; (p) Fel 
Burlington, Ia. (r) Feb., 52; (p) Feb., (Sky crolantes of the Menten’, Where Get Your Start in Life? by 41, 44; Mar., 47; May, 4 
45 Z| James Mont: pod pt-, 35 Walter B. Pitkin, Dec., 26 July, 52; Aug., 50, 59; Sep: 
Burma (p) Nov., 46 ~— Alta. (The ‘Giftie Gies’ -e) Carew, William M. (s) Jan., 55 48; Dec., 33 
Rangoon (r) June, 53; (p) Noev., B vate Aty : ( Feb Caribou, Me. (r) Apr., 57 Chicago Heights, Ill. (r) Jan., 52 
46 owmanville, C it. (p) dg »» 41 Carlander, John E. (p) ) 48 Chico, Calif. (p) May, 48 
Burn Down the ‘Little Gray Home,’ by Brantford, Ont. (p) July, 35 . Carlsbad, N. Mex. (r) Nov., 52; Dec., ; 
S. S. Schnetzler, June, 20; (0) july, Brockville, Ont. (Farmers—Friends “3 Children 
2 and Neighbors, by Ainsley Ro- Carnegie, Dale (Is ‘Service’ Overdone? Does Radio Harm Our Childré 
Burn, Robin (p) Apr., 54 , een) Jan., 46 : ’ —debate by Gelett Burgess and (debate) by Eleanor Saltzm: 
Burnett, Louis R. (p) Apr., 48 Calgary, Alta. (r) May, 49; (p) Sinclair Lewis) Apr., 65 and Elmo Scott Watson, Noy 
Burns, Bob (p) Apr., 54 _ Apr., 57; July, 51; Dec., so Carney, Thomas J. (p) July, 47 - oe ay 
Burpee, Clarence B. (p) Mar., 47 Chatham, Ont. (w) Apr., 54 Caren City, Nev. (w) June, 48; (p) Fosters Adopt a Child, The, | 
Burpee, Frank W. (p) Mar., 47 Cobourg, Ont. (r) Mar., 50 Oct., 49 Sophie Wilds, Sept., 34 
Burt, Struthers, Dudes on a Thousand Edmonton, Alta. (w) Dec., 46; (p) Carswell, , W. (w) July, 42; (p) If Preventable, Why Net PF: 
Hills, Mar., 32; (p) Mar., 64 _ Dec., 33 c : July, 47 vented? by David Sloane, M.D 
Burton, A. Wayne (0) June, 62 Estevan, Sask. (r) Nov., 49; (p) Carteles (s) Apr., _ Dec., 36 
Burton, Harold H. (Rendezvous in the June, 49; Aug., 60 A Carter, Frank ty () Apr., 48 _ (See also: Boys Work) 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor) July, a i ng Pony (s) x, ig Carter, Vivian (p) Jan., 32 Childress, Tex. (p) Mar., 49 
j ane iravenhurst, Ont. (r) Nov., . os ~: Bie : — 
45 po July, 42; (p) June, 19; Guelph, Ont. (p) Apr., 59 ar {P) Aug., 57; Sept, 573; Chile 
Burton, Mrs. Harold H. (w) ly, 42° Haileybury, Ont. (r) June, 52 y Will R. ly, 46 (s) Jan., 
np) Sal, "6 wd Je, 48% + pen N. S. (w) F hee , 8 He) “oP ay <dia Santiago ib) Dec., 46 
Jushnell ll. > et P Hamilton, Ont. (Experiment = in ‘as e f . 7 
me os "2 (p) Feb., 49 Reason -e) July, 31; (r) Oct., Coon, Leteod D. fp) Sam my Feb., 33 China ie 
Business 50 Castle of Enchantment, The, by George Aid for Civilian Refugees in China, 
Is Little Business Coming Back? by Hawkesbury, Ont. (r) Mar., 50 Clammer, Aug., 62 _ by Alfred Morley, Apr., 12 
Roger W. Babson, Oct., 8 Kamloops, B. C. (r) Mar., 493 Casto, John 'W. (r) Jan., 52 Piece of Old China, A, by Wi 
Mathematics of Versatility, The, by _, May, 49; July, 51; Nov., 49 Catherine, Joseph W. (w) Aug., 51 Durant, Mar., 13 
Walter B. Pitkin, Sept., 12 Kingston, Ont. (r) Mar., 49; June, Cathey, A. F. (p) Oct., 48 Rediscovering the Silk Road, by 
Recession—and the Way Out (de ., 513, (p) Nov., 49 Cathey, F. F. (p) Oct., 48 __ Sven Hedin, Feb., 12 
‘ate), by Sir Charles Morgan Kingsville, Ont. (p) Oct., 20 Cathey, L. H. (p) Oct., 48 Canton (w) July, 42 
Webb and Harold G. Moulton, Kitchener-W aterloo, Ont. (r) Apr., Cathey, R. L. (p) Oct., 48 Chungking (r) Oct., 50 
June, 12 56; May, 48; (p) Apr., 59. Cathey, Ralph A. (p) Oct., 48 Hangchow (p) Sept., 52 
(See also: Business Methods, Econ Medicine Hat, Alta. (Announcing — Caution: Women at Work! by Violet Hankow (Nothing Daunted 
omics, How to Get a Start in the Winners! Phe ¢ lubs-of-the- C. Coulter, Oct., 45 : June, 33; (p) Oct., 50 
Life series, by Walter B. Pitkin) al rs ¥93@ 37!) Apr., 44; Cecil, Viscount of Chelwood (A Girdle ew (r) Aug., 53; (p) Feb., 
Business Ethies (See: Ethics, Business) r) jan., § of Good Minds, by James T. Shot- 
Business Letters (‘I Take Pen in Hand’ Montreal, Que. (r) May, so; (w) well) Apr., 29 Nanking (p) Feb., 49 
No More, by Calvin T. Ryan) Mar., 46; Sept., 49; (Pp) ‘ey Cedar Rapids, Ia. (p) Feb., 45 Peiping (r) Jan., 51; Oct., 50; 
Sept., 32 48; Feb., 45; Aug., 60; Dec., Cellars (See: Basements) Sheaanal “) hh a tee 
53 ‘enearelkt aaa Por s y = ; (w) Nov., 
Business Methods New Westminster, B. C. (r) July, — . Reader a Censor e 46; (p) Apr., 12 
Advertising: An Attack and a De 5! Centralia, Ill. (Farmers—Friends and Tientsin (Reciprocation -e) Feb, 
fense (debate), by Frances Dick Oshawa, Ont. (r) Mar., 49; Apr., Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 2; (r) May, 48; July, 51; 
son and Earnest Elmo Calkins, 56; July, 51; Oct., 51; Dec., 45; (w) June, 49 Aug., 53; Sept., 51 
Mar., 16 53; (w) Feb., 49; (p) Sept., 52 Tsinan (w) July, 43 
B’ As in Business, by Nina Wilcox cng Ont. sg 49; (Pp) Ceylon — | iG) es 
Putnam, Dee., 8 jJan., 12, 48; Apr., 4! ’ - r risten, bk. C. :? une, 52 
A dag Tine - a eS Port Arthur, Ont. (w) Jan., 48; Colombo (r) Mar., 49; Oct., 50 Christmas (p) D 53 
From Tins of Jam to Service, by Paul 1 : 
. M. 2. Pepsi é Chalfant, Paul E. (p) July, 47 c ll. ye 8+ Se _ 
John Thomson, Aug., 7 wae, 473 (p) /\ug-, 53, 60 Chaliapin, Feodor (p) Dec., 13 icero, (p) pr., 45; sept, $4 
Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? by Port Hope, Ont. (p) Sept., 51 ‘Chetshee Bien and Pea of 4 A, by Cincinned, “— (p) Jan., 49; Feb., 
Reidar Brekke, Dec., 7 Preston, Ont. (r) Apr., 56 John Girdler, Aug. a ; 5 Nov 
Nantes olf ha Weal — os Quebec, Que. (r) Sept., 51; (w) Pe 2 Circle 'Widens” The (e) Mar., 38 
Is Decline cf the Profit Motive De Cham! M (p) Feb : 
sirable? (debate) by Norman Mar., 46 pence | a se? _ Py " i City Inspection (Keep the Home Fires 
Thomas and James Truslov Raymond, Alta. (w) Sept., 49 “Mitchell, Sept., = a from Burning, by Selma Robinson) 
Adams, July, 8 Renfrew, Ont. (r) May, 49 Chandler, C. Q. (r) Jan., 52 Noy., 30 


St. John's, N. B. (p) Jan., 46 


Is ‘Service’ Overdone? (debate) by b 
Sarnia, Ont. (r) Dec., 52 


Chapin, Rates F. (w) Aug., 50; (p) Civilization 


Sinclair Lewis and Gelett Bur 4 July, : "3 : 
ress " : Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (r) May, 49 Gains of Our Generation, by Lord 
Ao (e) June, 32 Selkirk, Man. (w) Apr., 54 Chapman, “Hunter Boyd & Mrs. (p) Tweedsmuir, May, 8 
le . ; sS . : re i, Sherbrooke, Que. (r) Feb., st ept., 2 ‘Good Old Days’? They Never 
New Rules for Stock Markets, by | ce = ues! te Paid Meech. Tul 
Albert W. Atwood, Mar., 29 sas ~ wr ss gy Bee 47 Character “ad y Dona ough, July, 
’ ’ » Ginner’s Share? oronto nt. Anne A ae A c z : k x : 
" — Cleon or, pang slices Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year ag ig ag _— by Morris pase the — Ba Kept Indian 
a . T for 1936-37!) Apr., 41; (w) — key, Vec., 40 i symposium) May, 10 
But Results’ Are Improving, by r. A. Feb $- Tune. “st (p) Jan. 48 Why Professors, How Can You? by Clapp, Alston Sr., What’s the Ginner’s 
Warren (in symposium: Are Edu = i ~< ’ J Weber Li Nov.. 31° > © 
cators Keeping Pace? with H. G I'renton, Ont. (w) June, 48; Sept., James eber Linn, NOv., 21; Share? Sept., 7; (p) Sept., 64 
Wells Robert G ‘Sproul and Pablo 48; Dec., 48 7 ¢ (s) Jan., 54; Sept., 57 Claremore, Okla. (p) Apr., 48 aie P 
A. Pizzurno) Sept. 9 . ‘ Vancouver, B. C. (w) Oct., 493 Chariton, Ia. (p) June, 53 Some — (Hobbyhorse — Hitching 
he x Dec., 47; (p) Feb., 45; May, 49 ost) Oct., 54 
peces, "a ‘ish toms at “8 Vernon, B. C. (r) May, 49 Charity . , Clark Earl (Dutch) (r) June, 53 
Butts, ‘Ben (w) ‘Apr. $s Victoria, B. C. (w) Oct., 49; (p) Good Neighbors Are Good Givers, Clark, George W. (When Rotary Was 
’ “ad egg. eg ‘a. May, 48 by Charles P. Taft, Sept., 29 a Stripling, by Silvester Schiel: 
By Post to Peace, by Karl K. Krueger, : 4 be nay T { M 
Jan., 38 Westmount, Que. (r) June, 51; (p) Real Charity, The (e) M ar., 39. ay, 43 
Secrn Ct Sec « an., 48 (See also: Community — Service, Clark, ‘Gordon Baine (s) Aug., 57 
Byington, G. W. (w) a 49 Whitby, Ont. (r) Dee., 50 Social Welfare) Clark, Neil M., America’s Third Fron 
Byrd, Richard E. (Admiral) (p) Apr Windsor, N. S. (p) June, 48 Charleston, W. Va. (r) June, 53 _ tier, June, 27; (p) June, 64 
53 : d Winnipeg, Man. (r) June, 51; (w) Charlotte, N. Cc. (r) -. 3 Clark, Perey R. (p) Apr., 56 — 
Apr., 54; (p) Aug., 60; Dec., Chase, Francis $ (p) Jul Clark, William N. (p) Aug., 60 
33 ‘ Chase, ee (Look oi es Label Clarke, we — ag «ee 
it~ a. Ont. (r) Feb., 51; Apr.; -e Ov., 41; (p pr., 6 ing—Canada to exico, by Kober! 
Cc herr 54; (w) Jan., 49; (p) Chateaugay, N. Y. (r) Fagg 52 __ O. Foote) June, 36 
re , a Chatterton, Dr. Carl C. (w) Aug., 51 Clarks! urg, W. Va. (Announcing th 
Cadwallader, Charles N. (p) May, 49 Youu ’y S. (Announcing the Chautauqua, N. Y. (r) July, 54 Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Yea 
perv ae PN — i, (w) tes *° ‘ Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year em A. {) Hw 47 (w) for 1936-37!) Apr., 41; (r) Ma: 
aldwell, Edgar N. (Col. p) Aug., for 1936-37!) Apr., 44 elsea, ass. r eD., §23; w ae 
c ide I. John Mile A Collegiat Canadian Advisory Committee  (p) Ch word st 7, at; ®) at 60 Claud, JW fo) ate 3 49 
aldwell, John Milton, ollegiate Oct., 48 emist’s Way to Peace, e, by Har- audy ’ 
Sociologist ‘Studies’ Rotary, Sept., Pes al N. Y. (p) Sept., 49 rison E. Howe, Sept., 15; (0) Oct., | Clayton, N. C. (w) Mar., 47 
46; (p) Sept., 64 Can't Fool Children (e) Feb., 43 , 23, Nov., 2 . Clearfield, Pa. (p) June, 53 
Caldwell, Ralph (w) May, 47 ‘Can't Rotary Do Something?’ by Ches- Chemistry (See: Science.) Cless, George H. Jr. (w) Nov., 4¢ 
( —— a — Ww a ae ley R. Perry, Feb., 7; (0) Mar., 2; ae (p) _ B75 (p) J ee Gee (e), July, 30 
irst, by Eimer -[. Peterson) Mar., Apr., 2: June, 62 enowet re 2 Pp une, 49 eveland, Miss. (r ept., 54 
22 i . Cannal Mrs. Lee R. (0) May, 4 Cherokee, Okla. (Farmers—Friends and Cleveland, Ohio : 
Calkins, Earnest ae, Most Advertis- Cape Girardeau, Mo. (r) Dee., 3 setae by aad Roseen) Jan., —— cents, Are a Gis 
ing is sane, decent, self-respecting Capitalism (Is Decline of the Profit ; (r) Apr., v arles aft, Sept., 
bine’ debate: Advertising: An Attack Motive Desirable?—debate by Ner- Cherrington, Dr. Ben Mark (p) Oct., —— oe Post, me ' 
and a Defense, with Frances Dick- man Thomas and James Truslow 48 ay Suggest—by William |) 
son) Mar., 17; (0) June, 2; (p) Adams) "huly, 8 oor Chester, Pa. (Hobbyhorse Hitching Phelps, Dec., 56 
_ Mar., 64 : Carbajal, Fernando (w) June, 48; Post) Apr., 53 Rendezvous in the City That Is, 
Call, The Yeoun), by Bert Cooksley, Sept., 49; (s) Jan, ss; (p) July, Chicago Daily News (0) Jan., 4 Paul Teetor, July 34 sr? asi 
_ Oct, 62. 39, 41, 44 Chicago, III. : 4 ss; (w) Mar., 48; (p) 4 
Call from Town Hall (ce) Aug., 40 Cc ard, James G., The Stage Is Set!— Announcing the Winners! The 96; Aug., 60; Oct., 17; 
Calvert, George A. (p) June, 49 * gy Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936-37! 46, 58 
ym eloeasy ath Gh hese op in San Francisco, June, 17; “gt Poa entail 37+, Cn SO teh Aer, 
Cambridge, Ohio (w) Dec., 47 vous in the — That Is, by Pau Economizing on Crime, by R. A. Clinic for Governments, A, by \ 
sceadien dale \M Ss Teetor, July, Two Great Weeks N D AR ote 
Camden, Ark. (r) Mar., 50; (p) Mav, Ahead (e) Ras 32; (p) June, 64; . estos, Dec., 44 AM Cin m vi a a, 
ceundien, NJ. Cw) & July, 33 Tries Coan, Gea Wee Cieke se Inve: 
Camden, N. J. (w) Aug., so ’ now! by Bradley C. wning, oquet, inn. ak ¢ 
Cameron, Edward M. (w) Apr., 54 . ‘ Aug., 31 -e) Jan., 41 5 
Campbell, William H. (w) Dee., 47 — ; President Hager Tours Europe, Clothing & Textiles (The Che 
Camps (Father—Meet Your Daughter! Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity, Dec., 43 Way to Peace, by Harris: 
by Henrietta B. Brooke) Dec., 18 by Walter B. Pitkin, Oct:, 34 Rendezvous in the City That Is, Howe) Sept., 15 ’ 
Can a Rotarian Grow Old? by Joseph Get Yourself a Wedge Job! by by Paul Teetor, July, 32 Club Meetings (Where the R 
E. Pooley, Nov., 7 : Walter B. Pitkin, Nov., 33 72 Hours in Stockholm, Nov., 43 Loses -e) Dec., 35 
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Programs 
e) July, 30 


Club Service 


Club 


After Extension What? by 
Theodore J Molnar, Dec., 29 

Announcing the Winners! The 
Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936-37!, 
Apr., 40 

Being Candid About Ostend, 
George R. Averill, Mar., 44 

For Rotary Wives Only, by One ot 
Them, May, 44 


by 


Hungarian View of Rotary, A, by 
Dr. Joseph Imre, June, 7 
Remembered from Rotary, by Ray- 


mond W. Phipps, Aug., 39 
Well Meant, but— (e) Dec., 35 


Clubs-of-the-Year Contest 


Again, the Friendly Fray (e) June, 
535 
Announcing the Winners! Th 
Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936-37!, 
Apr., 40 (0) Aug., 4; (p) Apr., 
40; June, 1 
Coat for an Old Friend, A (e) June, 
33 
Coates, Elmer (p) Apr., 48 
Cobb, T. H. (r) Apr., 57 
Cobden, Richard (p) July, 16 
Cochrane, Ralph H. Dec., 52 
(Hobby for the 


(r) 


Coghill, William H. 
Head e) Sept., 39 
Cohoes, N. Y. (r) Sept., 55 
Cole, Houston (p) July, 47 
Coler, C. S. (s) Aug., 57 
College That Service Clubs Built, A, 


by C. G. Houston, Feb., 47 
Colleges & Universities 

College That Service Clubs Built, 
A, by C. G. Houston, Feb., 47 

Should College Athletes be Paid? 
(debate), by Forrest C. Allen 
and John L. Griffith, Oct., 21 

Why Professors, How Can You? by 
James Weber Linn, Nov., 21 


See also: Education) 

Collegiate Sociologist ‘Studies’ Rotary, 
A, by John Milton Caldwell, Sept., 
46 

Colley, Anna C. (0) July, 4 

Collins, J. W. (p) Sept., 56 

Collins, S$. W. (r) Apr., 57 

Columbia, Bogota (p) Sept., 48 

Colorado Springs, Colo. (r) May, 51; 
June, 53; (p) Jan., 52; Mar., 46 

Colton, Calif. (r) Mar., 50; (p) Apr., 
45 

Colton, Dr. Ethan (p) Oct., 39 

Colum, Mary M. (p) Feb., 62 

Columbia, Mo. (r) Sept., §5 

Columbia, S. C. (r) Jan., 53; Aug., 
56; (p) Apr., 54 

Columbia City, Ind.  (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post) Aug., 56 

Columbus, Ohio (r) Sept., 54; Dec., 
53; (p) Oct., 52 

Colwell, David (r) June, 53 

Combs, Reese (p) Mar., 47 

Combs, Walter H. Jr. (p) Mar., 47 

Combs, Walter H. Sr. (p) Mar., 47 

Commerce (Marks in the Sand -e) 
Feb., 43 

Commerce the Civilizer by Daniel C. 


Roper, Apr., 10 
ommittees of R. I. 
Oct., 49; Nov., 47; 
52;. Dec., 46 
‘ommon Objectives (e) Apr., 36 
‘ommunity Chest (p) Sept., 29 
‘ommunity Mobilization for Human 
Needs (Good Neighbors Are Good 
Givers, by Charles P. Taft) Sept., 
29 
Community Service 
A-Hunting Will We Go? 
o 
Aid for Civilian Refugees in China, 
by Alfred Morley, Apr., 12 
Announcing the Winners! The 
Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936-37!, 
Apr., 40 
Boy into Businessman, 
Stewart, Aug., 42 
Call from Town Hall (e) Aug., 40 
‘Chamber’ Man and Proud of It, 
A, by John Girdler, Aug., 28 


(w) Sept., 50; 
(p) Jan., 32, 


aan 


(e) Oct., 


by Glenn 


Chance for Each Chappie, A, by 
Angus Mitchell, Sept., 44 
Collegiate Sociologist ‘Studies’ Rot- 


ary, A, by John Milton Cald- 
well, Sept.. 46 

Dickens on Fellowship (e) Mar., 
39 

Fosters Adopt a Child, The, by 


Sophie Wilds, Sept., 34 
Good Neighbors Are Good Givers, 
by Charles P. Taft, Sept., 29 
How Key West Answered (e) Aug., 
40 
Justice on the Job, by Frank Brock 
and Frederick Tisdale, June, 34 
Light in the Schoolhouse (e) Sept., 
38 


Sam’s Flower Garden (e) Apr., 37 









\y: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment; 0, open forum letter ; 


Two Rotary Envoys (e) Aug., 41 


World Cooperation versus Cripple- 


dom, Dec., 36; (s) Aug., 57 
Competition (Is Being ‘Smart’ Really 


Smart? by Reidar Brekke Dec., 
Complacency, Danger of (s) Jan., 54 
Conant, Gordon D. (Hon w) Feb., 

49 
Concord, Mass. (p) Aug., 60 
Conduct of Life 

Folk Who've Found the Pot of 


Gold, by William McDermott, 
Oct., 42 

Halfway to Ninety, by Willia 
McDermott, Jan., 28 


My 


Friends, Carlton and Helen, by 


Farnsworth Crowder, July, 2¢ 


Retreat Honorable, The, by Abb 
Ernest Dimnet, June, 8 
Confucius (p) Mar., 13 
Conklin, E Ww Aug., $2; 
July, 46 
Conley, John p) Oct., §2 
Conneaut, Ohio (w) Apr., 54 
Connersville, Ind r) Mar., so 
Conservation 
A-Hunting Will We Go e) Oct., 
40 
Conservation Works—and Pays, by 
William Vogt, Nov., 24 
Duck Ponds versus Deserts, by | 
N. Darling, Oct., 19 
Earth—Man’s Eternal Home, The 
by Edward J. Meeman, Sept., 43 
Consider the Drummer, bv Jesse Rains 
ford Sprague, May, 21; (0) July 
Contest (Why I'm Going to Cleve 
land), Dee., 49 
See also: Clubs-of-the-Year Co 
test) 
Contracts (‘B’ As in Business, by Nina 
Wilcox Putnam) Dee., 
Conventions 
1915—San Francisco, Calif 
Rendezvous in the City That Is 
by Paul Teetor, July, 32 Ww 
Aug., 52; (p) May, 46 
1925 Cleveland, Ohio w) Nov 
46 
1930—Chicago, Ill. (p) Jan., 32 
1935—Mexico Citv, Mexico W 
Aug., 52; (p) Apr., 46 
1937—Nice, France (w) Mar., 48 
June, 49 
1938—San Francisco, Calif 
As a European Saw It, by A 
Marcus Tollet, July, 40 
Cleveland is Next (e) July, % 
Don’t Call It ‘Frisco’, by An 
gelo s Rossi, Apr., 31 
Dudes on a Thousand Hills, by 
Struthers Burt, Mar., 32 
‘Giftie Gies’, The (e) Nov., 4 
Golden Gate Gossip by Th 
Man with the Scratchpad, 
July, 42 
Million Acres of Goodwill, A 
by Robert J. C. Stead, Mar 
40 


San Francisco: A Rendezvous 
for Friends, by Maurice Du 
perry, Jan., 31 


Spanish Were "Here First, The, 


by Elmer T. Peterson, Mar., 
Stage Is Set!—in San Francisco 
The, by James G. Card 
Tune, 17 
Two Great Weeks Ahead (« 
June, 32 (0) Aug., 4; (w 
Jan., 48; Apr., 54; May 
46 June, so; Sept., 49; 
Oct., 48; Nov., 46; ’ 
May 18, 19, 20, 28-31 
July, 32; Aug., 52; Dec., 36 
1939—Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Is Next (ce) July, 3 
Good Neighbors Are Good 
Givers, by Charles P. Taft, 
Sept., 29 
Mav I Suggest — by William 
Lyon Phelps, Dec., 56; (w 
Mar., 48 
1940—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (w) 


June, 48; Oct., 48 
Conway, Ventry R. (0) Mar., 3 
Cook, Albert B. (p) Apr., 48 
Cook, Raymond C. (p) July, 46 
Cooksley, Bert, The Call (poem), Oct., 
62 
Cooper, Gary (p) Feb., 13 
Coote, Harold H. (w) Aug., 
Coquille, Ore. (w) July, 42 
Cordell, Okla. (r) Mar., so 
Cornell, W. Gordon (w) Dec., 46 
Cornett, Marshall E. (p) July, 46 
Corona, Calif. (p) Apr., 48; June, 49 
Coronado, Calif. (p) Nov., 51 
Corpus Christi, Tex., (p) Feb., 45 
Correosa y Quesada, Alfredo (p) July, 
45 
Corson, H. T. (0) June, 62 
Cortland, N. Y. (r) Feb., 52 


nd the World item; 





Corvallis, Or r) May, 50 

Costil, Emanuel & Mme w Julv, 42 

Couibes, Emi p) Jan., 52; July, 45 

Coulter, Violet ¢ Caution: Women at 
Work Oct., 45 p) Oct., 64 

Council Bluffs (r) July, 52 

Courtesy 
Can't Fool Children (e) Feb., 43 
Record Need Changing ? Sept 

Cousins, William July, 2 

Covault, Harold I \ug., 3 

Covers Mar., 

Covina, Calif., (1 \ug., 54 

Cox, Richard G. (p) Apr., 

Crabites, Pierre Judge Planting 
Peace in Our Back Yards by He 
bert W. Hines) Oct., 38 

Craddick, H. B. Feb., 31 

Craig, James O [ May, 47 

Craig, John D., Deep Diving Is Dan 
gerous, but—, Feb., 22; Deep-Sea 
Diving Has By-Products, Mar., 18 
(p eb., 22, 23, 24; Mar., 18, 19 
20. 21 

Crandall, Leyman (p) Nov., s1 

Crantord, N ] I May, 

June, 49 
Craven, Frank July, 4 
Craven, Johr | luly 49 
Credit Men dre Human by Louis § 
Fitch, Oct., 2¢5 
Cresson, Pa. (w) Jan., 49 
Crete, Nebr w) Dec., 47 
Crime Prevention 
Danger at 19 Dec 34 
Economizing o Crin by R \ 
Nestos, D +4 

Everv Reader a Censor Dec., 34 

Justice on the Job, bv Frank Brock 
ind Frederick ‘Tisdale, June, 34 

Little’ We Do, The (e) Feb., 42 

On Guard with Prison Guards, by 
Joseph Fulling Fishman, Jar 
aie 

Science Catches th Arsonist, by 
Henry Mort Robinson, Mar., 
10 

Thank Rotary! iy by Willia 
Peery, Apr 49; (s Apr., 61 

Crimm, Paul D. (| Julv, 4 

Crippled Children 
If Preventable Why Not Pre 

vented? by David Sloane, M.D 
Dec 3 | \ug., 54; Dec 

Crites, A. S. (p) Dec., 36 

Crocker, Charles I ») Dee., 4 

Crofts, H. Carson (p) Mar., 47 

Crofts, Harrv A Mar., 47 

Crosby, Willian Ww Nov ¢ 

Crowder, Farnsworth, My Friends 
Carlton and Helen, Julv, 26: Tan 
ing Waterfront ‘Beefs’, Feb., 25 
| Feb., 64; Julv, 64 

Crowe, J. Thomas (y July, 46 

Crowe, M. H., Singing Bridges, Mav 
28; Rendezvous in the City That 
Is, by Paul Teetor, July, 32: The 
Stage Is Set!—in San Francisco 
by James G. Card, June, 13; 
May, 64; July, 37 

Crowe, Mrs. M. H | July, 34 

Cuba 
Cienfuegos (w) Jan., 49 
Havana (w Jan 49; July, 42 

Oct 47 

Cubine, Irvin W p) Julv, 4 

Cuddeback, R. J. (p) Sept., 49 

Culemans, J]. B. (Rev 0) Nov 

Cullen, Dr. W | Sept., 51 

Cullis, Dr. Winifred (w June, 4 

Cully, Ralph H Apr., 48 

Culver City, Calif ») Oct.. <€2 

Cumberland, Ky r) Apr., 59 

Cummings, George Bain (r) Mar 

Cunningham, Dr. John H. (s) Jan 

Curacao, Curacao (r) Oct., 50 

Curie, Madame Marie \ Girdle ot 
Good Minds, by James J Shot 
well) Apr., 30; (p) May, 59 

Currie, Richard R. (w) Deec., 4é 

Curtis, Charles (p) May, 62 

Cushing, Okla. (p) Jan., 46 

\ ushman, Robert I 0) Apr., 2 

Custer, So. Dak. (w) Apr., 55 

Customs 
Bike Completes a Cycle, The, by 

Garnett L. Eskew, Aug., 34 
I Take Pen in Hand’ No More, by 
Calvin T. Ryan, Sept., 32 

Cuthbert, Ga. (r) Apr., 59 

Cutshall, Dr. E. Guy (Planting Peace 
in Our Back Yards, by Herbert W 
Hines) Oct., 39 

Cynthiana, Ky. (p) Apr., 48 

Czechoslovakia 
(w) May, 46; (p) June, 44 
Brno (r) July, 51 
Caslav (r) Mar., 49 
Ceske Budejovice Announcing the 
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(symposium) July, 

De Bildt, Harold ‘aan — Aug., 
52; (p) July, 37, 46 

Debts (Credit Men Are Human, by 
Louis S. Fitch) Oct., 25 

Deckenbach, Peter R. (p) July, 47 

Deckers, Emile (p) July, 45 

Deep Diving is Dangerous, But—, by 
) He D. Craig, Feb., 22 

Deep-Sea Diving Has By-Products, by 
lee D. Craig, Mar., 18 

De Forest, L. Effingham (Col.) (A 
Language Cut to Fit the World, by 
Alice V. Morris) Nov., 39 

De Iongh, Daniel, — (p) July, 45 

De la Mare, Where Land Makes 
Men, Apr., 38. 

Delaware, Ohio (r) July, 53 

Del Monte, Calif. (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor) July, 
39; (w) Jan., 48; Mar., 46 

Del Rio, Tex. (r) Apr., 57 

Demortier, allt F (p) Mar., 44 

Denison, Dr. E. G. (r) Oct., 54 


Denmark 
Passport to Friendship (e) Nov., 41 
Aarhus (r) Jan., 50 
Copenhagen (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor) 
July, 36; (72 Hours in Stock- 
holm) Nov., 43; (p) Aug., 36; 
Dec., 
Horsens (p) Jan., 48 
Svendborg (r) Dec., 50 
Denton, Tex. (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Tan., 


46 

Denver, Colo. (r) Oct., 51; (w) Feb., 
48; July, 42; (p) —_ 4s; Apr., 
48; Aug., 60; Oct. 

Department ‘of Peace? debate), by 
Frank E. Gannett and Pertinax (0) 
Jan., 4; Feb., 3 

Depression (My Friends, Carlton and 
Helen, by Farnsworth Crowder) 
Tuly, 26 

DeRosa, Jeremiah (p) July, 40 

Design ‘for Living (e) Apr., 36 

Des Moines, Ia. (p) Mar., 47 

Detroit, Mich. (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor) July, 
34: (Where Get Your Start in 
Lite? by Walter B. Pitkin) Dec., 
27; (World Cooperation versus 
Crippledom) Dec., 36; (r) June, 
54; ~~ 52; (w) Dec. 48; (p) 
Apr. 


Devil c ante Catch Me, The (w) Mar., 


47 

Devoe, Alan, The Scrawls of the 
Great Go to Market (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post) Feb., 53 

Dewey, Dr. John, Does Human Nature 
Change? Feb., 8; (p) Feb., 6 

Dias Lins, Luiz (w) Aug., 52; (p) 


July, 45 

Dick, Willfam T. (w) Deec., 

Dickens on Fellowship (e) Mar., 39 

Dickson, Frances, Do Rocketing Sales 
Graphs Excuse? (in debate, Ad- 
vertising: An Attack and a De- 
fense, with Earnest ~— Calkins), 
Mar.. 16; (p) Mar., 

Diet (That Menu for Lunch by Donald 
A. Laird) Apts ms 

Dillon, John (p) Oct 

Dillon, (Dr.) John A. {o) Jan. 2 

Dime ‘Novels (Does Radio Harm Our 
Children? — debate by Eleanor 
Saltzman & Elmo Scott Watson) 
ov., 11 

Dimnet, Abbé Ernest, The Retreat 
Honorable, June, 8; (p) June, 64 

Dinners (In Defense of Banquets by 
Douglas Malloch) Nov., 28 

Directors of R. I. (Nominate U. S. A. 
Directors by Zones?) Dec., 48 

Disaster, Relief in (Aid for civilian 
Refugees in China by Alfred Mor- 
ley) Apr., 12 

Disease (See: Health.) 

Disraeli, Benjamin (p) July, 17 

District Conferences (w) May, 47 

District Governors (Meet Your New 
District Governor!) July, 45; (w) 
Dec., 46 

District "Representatives (w) Nov.; 47 

Districts and Redistricting (w) June, 


Divide and Conquer (e) July, ge 


Diving 
Deep Diving Is Dangerous, But— 
by John D. Craig, Feb., 22 
Deep-Sea Diving Has By-Products, 
by John D. Craig, Mat. 8 
Dixon, George Grady (p) Apr., 48 
Dobbs, James Kirby (w) July, 43 
Dodd, me E. aes (w) June, 49; 
(s an., 
Does Human Noture Com e? by Dr. 
John Dewey, Feb., 8; () Apr., 2 
Does Radio Harm Our Children? (de- 
bate) by Eleanor Saltzman and 
Elmo Scott Watson, Nov., 11 
Donn, James (p) Mar., 47 


Donn, Thomas M. (p) Mar., 47 

Donnell, Herbert (p) Apr., 48 

Donovan, William A. (p) Aug., 60 

Don’t Be Afraid to Applaud! by Harry 
A. Mutchmor, Nov., 45 

Don’t Call It ‘Frisco’, by Angelo J. 
Rossi, Apr., 31 

Don’t Paint the Lily! by Sinclair 
Lewis (in debate: Is ‘Service’ Over- 
done? with Gelett Burgess) Apr., 8 

Dooley, Frank T. (p) July, 46 

Door Opens in India, A (e) Apr., 36 

Dope: Damned and Dammed! by Stuart 
J. Fuller, May, 32 

— M., The Morning Ride, Sept., 


— am Edgar G. (w) June, 48 
Douglas, Ariz. (One Man’s Class in 
Goodwill) Nov., 53; (w) Oct., 48 
Douglas, William O. (p) Mar., 31 
Downey, Bert F. (p) July, 47 
Downey, Calif. (r) May, 51 
Downing, Bradley C., George C. 
Hager As —e Ne Know! Aug., 


Decks an “si (The Spanish 
Were Here First by Elmer T. 
Peterson) Mar., 22 

Drake Plaque (p) Mar., 25 

Dreher, C. Edgar (p) Apr., 59 

Drinker, Philip (The Miracle of the 
Iron Lung by Tom Mahoney) July, 
23; (p) July, 25 

Drivers—or Driven? (e) July, 

DuBois, Pa. a endie cael. and 
Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 


5 

Duck Ponds versus Deserts, by J. N. 
Darling, Oct., 19 

Dudes On a Merete Hills, by 
Struthers Burt, Mar., 32 

Dudley, L. E. (s) Sept., 57 

Duffey, Charles T. (w) Dec., 47 

Dugan, Howard F. (0) June, 2 

Duke of Kent., H.R.H. (w) Aug., 51 

DuMont, Allen B. (p) Dec., 33 

Dunbar, Ernest (p) Apr., 43 

Duncan, John S. (w) May, 47 

Duncan, William A., Enjoyable In- 
dulgence (in symposium: When 
Rotary Raises Its Voice) July, 55 

Dundas, T. B. (p) Jan., 48 

Dunkirk, N. Y. (r) June, 54 

Dunkley, E. J. (p) Nov., 46 

Dunlap, Walter ¥ (p) Jan., 32 

Dunn, Francis B. (p) July, 46 

Dunn, N. C. (r) Mar., 51; Aug., 54 

Dunne, J. F. (p) Oct., 32 

Duperrey, Maurice, San Francisco: A 
Rendezvous for Friends, Jan., 31; 
(r) May, 48, 49; July, s4;_(w) 
Jan., 49; Mar., 46; May, 46; June, 
48, 49; July, 42; Aug., 51, 52; 
Sept., 48; (p) Jan., 32, 48; Bye 
48; June, 18; July, 32, if, 38 » 43, 
4, 50, 51; Sept., 49; Nov., 38; 


ec., 43 
Duperrey, Madame Maurice (w) July, 
42; (p) Jan., 48; July, 34, 43, 50; 

Sept., 49 
Durango, Colo. (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors, by Ansley Roseen) Jan., 


46 

Durant, Will, A Piece of Old _ 
Mar., 13; (p) Feb. Mar. 

mi =~ N. C. (Permteeitdeuia and 

Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 

45; (Passport | “Friendship—e) 
Nov., 41; (r) Apr., 57 

Duryea, Charles ~ "(ten Who Plan 
Now (e) June, 

Dworshak, Henry & (w) June, 49 

Dyer, John Napier (0) Feb., 2 

Dykes, Hawkins (p) Aug., 50 

Dykes, W. (p) Aug., 50 


E 


Eames, Alfred (w) Aug., 51 
Earth—Man’'s Eternal Home, The, by 
Edward J. Meeman, Sept., 43 

Easson, Dr. M. (p) Jan., 48 
East Cleveland, Ohio (r) Apr., 57; 


eC., $3 
East Los Angeles, Calif. (r) July, 52; 
(p) Dec, 52 
Ebright, Homer Kingsley (0) Mar., 3 
Echeverria, Victor M. (p) Jan., 32 


Economics 
Recession—And the Way Out (de- 
bate), by Sir Charles Morgan- 
Webb and Harold G. Moulton, 
June, 12; (s) Sept., 57 (See 
also: Business) 
Economizing on Crime by R. A. Nesfos, 


Dec., 44 

Edgren, Bob Jr., Old _ Game? 
Sept., 19; (p) Sept., 

Edison, Thomas A. te Bee. 56 

wat Oliver S. (r) Nov., 51; (p) 
uly 

Edmonds, _ The House with the 
World Within, Oct., 28; (p) Oct., 


64 
Edmondson, D. Ed. (p) July, 47 


Edmunds, Paul G. (0) Oct., 3 
Education 
Are Educators a ag Pace? 
forectns) by H Wells, 
. Warren, Robert G 
Sproul and Pablo A. Pizzurno, 


Collet "That Pag ae Ciubs — 
, by C. G. Houston, Feb., 

Does Radio Harm Our Children? 

(debate) by Eleanor Saltzman 

and Elmo Scott Watson, Nov., 


11 

Education: Academic or Practical? 
(debate) by Burges Johnson & 
Samuel N. Stevens, Aug., 21; 
(o) Sept., 2; Oct., 2, 3; Nov., 


4; Dec 
Every Reader’ a Censor (e) Dec., 34 
—_ in the Schoolhouse (e) Sept., 


wm. Education or a Job? by Henry 
C. Link, May, 15 
“= pd s ‘Class i in Soodwill, Nov., 


School That Goes to School, The, 
Selma Robinson, July, 21 
Should College Athletes Be Paid? 
(debate) by Forrest C. Allen 
and John L. Griffith, Oct., 21 
Why Professors, How Can You? by 
James Weber Linn, Nov., 21; 
(s) Apr., 61 
Edwardes, Ivan (p) Aug., 52 
Edwards, Alfred (p) Oct., 39 
Edwards, Isaac (w) Aug., 51 
Eggers, Dr. G. W. N. (p) Mar., 52 


Egypt 
(r) Dec., 50; (p) Sept., 48 
Alexandria (r) July, 51; svat 53 
Cairo (w) Aug., 53; (p) July, 37 

Eidman, Arthur (p) Aug 

Einstein, Albert (A Girdle of Good 
Minds, by James T. Shotwell) Apr., 


29 
Fitel, C. (p) Apr., 
El Cajon, C Calif. (r) Fuly, 54 
EI haa Ark. (r) Sept., 55; Oct., 


widicade, Ill. (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 


El Seewia Kans. (p) Nov., v3 

Election of Presidents (o) Oc 

Eley, — — (Well Saiens but 
—e) D 

Eliminating > asad (e) Oct., 41 

Elleboudt, Robert ( ), Mar., 44 

Elliott, E. D. (p) » 47 

Elliott, Frank R., te evision to Sell? 


Feb., 34 
Ellis, Homer H. () June, 54 
Ellwood City, Pa. (r) P ng 53 
Elizey, Bory V. (s) Aug., 57 
Elmira, N, Y. (w) Mar., 47 
El Paso, Tex. df? Dec., 52 
Elrod, Robert C AR Apr., 4 
Elyria, Ohio orl * on 
versus wir Gore Dec., 36 
Emerson, W W,, Strain Breaker (in 
s posium : When Rotary Raises Its 
oice) July, 58; (p) Dec., 33 
Employer-Employee Relations 
Labor Union Responsibility (de- 
bate), by George E. Sokolsky & 
William Green, Feb 
Taming Waterfront ‘Beefs’, by 
Farnsworth Crowder, Feb., 25 


Employment 

Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity, 
by, Walter B. Pitkin, Oct., 34 

Boy into Businessman, by Glenn 
Stewart, Aug. pe 

Danger at 19 (e 

Get Yourself a Wale* Job! by 
Walter B. Pitkin, Nov., 33 

How to Get a Start in Life, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, June, 14 

Mathematics of Versatility, The, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, Sept., 12 

— Need Changing (e) Sept., 


Way Tad the Machine,.The (e) Oct., 


41 
Where Get Your Start in _? by 
Walter B. Pitkin, Dec., 2 
aa Student (Should College 
Athletes Be Paid? — debate by 
Forrest C. Allen and John L. Grif- 
fith) Oct., 21 
Endicott, N. Y. (r) Apr., 59 
Enger, Frank (s) Jan., §5 
Engineering—Railroad engines (p) 
Oct., 54 
England 
Politics As a Career by Viscount 
Philip Snowden, duly, 15 
President Hager ours Europe, 
Dec., 4 
Three and a Quarter Million 
Homes by Sir Charles Morgan- 
Webb, Oct., 12 


Blackpool (w) June, 49; Aug., 
Brighton (r) Sept., 51 ™s 
Canterbury (Pumet to Friendsh 


—e) Nov., 41 

Chelmsford (Announcing the Wi; 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year { 
1936-37!) Apr., 44 

Dartford (The ‘Ghhie Gies’—. 
Nov., 40; (r) May, 48; Ju 


51 

Dewsbury (Announcing the Wi 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year f 
1936-37!) Apr., 44 

Folkestone (Announcing the Wi; 
ners! ™ a -the-Year f, 
1936-37 Pr-, 44 

Ilford (w) Apr., 54 

Ilkley (r) Nov., 48 

Leamington Spa-Warwick (A; 
nouncing the Winners! Th: 
—- -the-Year for 1936-37! 


tintdbecatte (w) July, 43; (; 
Apr., 48; Sept., 50 

Liverpool (r) Sept., 51 

London (Planting Peace in Ou 
Back Yards by Herbert W 
Hines) Oct., 38; (r) Oct., 51 
(w) Apr.. 54; (p) Feb., 48; 
Apr., 55 

Loughborough (r) Oct., 50 

Mexborough and District (w) Aug., 


52 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Passport to 
ae li Nov., 41; (r) 


ug., 
St. fo alg London (r) June, 53 
Sheffield (r) Oct., 50 
Southend-on-Sea (Rendezvous — in 
the City That Is, by Pau! 
Teetor) July, 3 
oeeem London bee. +» 46 
Torquay (Rendezvous in the City 
hat Is, by Paul Teetor) July, 


a (r) Apr., 

West Ham, London (py iis. si; 
Dec., 53 

Weston-Super-Mare (r) Feb., so 

Wood Green (p) Nov., 46 

Engle, W. J. (Rev.) (w) Dec., 47 

Engler, Oscar E. (p) June, 49 

eagi, Ag E. (p) — 49 

Enid, Okla. (p) Jan., 

Enjoyment (You Might’ As Well E: 
joy It, by — Moulton Mars 
ton) Sept., 

Enlightene Self. a (e) Jan., 40 

Enochs, Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley (0 


Nov., 2 
Enstrom, Axel F. ig Hours in Stock 
holm) Nov., 
Enterprise rp by Grace Mansfie| 
Erie. Ba. (r) J 
rie, Pa. (r) June, 53, 54 
Erlanger, Ky. Wi Aug., 54 
Erskine, _" (r) Apr., 57; (p 


Apr 
ea ‘Mich. (p) A = ys <8 
Eskew, Garnett L., Bike Con 
“gaa a Cycle, Aug., i: (p) Aug., 


Eskimos (p) Jan., 42; Apr., 27 
Esperanto (A Language ut to Fit tt 
World, by Alice V. Morris) Nov., 


36 
Estes, Linton H. (p) July., 46 
Estonia 
President Hager Tours Europe, 
eC, 43 
Ethics, Business 
‘B’s As in Business, by Nina Wi 
cox Putnam, Dee. be 
Credit Men Are Hina, by Louis 
S. Fitch, Oct., 
Is Being ‘Smart’ "Really Smart? b 
Reidar Brekke, Dec., 7 
Is Little Business Coming Rock? 
Roger W. Babson, Oct., 
What’s the Ginner’s Share? by 
ag Clapp, Sr., Sept., 7; (s 


Fihpaogy ( “(Hebbyhorse Hitching Post 


May 
Etiquette ‘A Victim Looks at Huck! 
y Fever by Chet Johnson) Mar. 


2 
Eugene, Ore. (Announcing the W) 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year [or 
Rs 37!) Apr., 41, 42, 44; (' 
353? May, 50 
Eureke’$ rings, Ark. (p) Dec., 54 
Europe Bees ent Hager Tours 
rope) Dec., 43 
European Advisory — 
Jan., 52; Nov., 4 
Eustis, Fla. (p) Fins 493 Apr., 
Evans, Fred W. (o uly, 4 
Evans, Howell os 7 July, 41, 4 
— Ill. (r) June, 52; (p) 


4 
Everett, Wash. (r) Mar., so 
Every Reader a Keaee (e) Dec., 34 
Exmore, Va. ( . 
Experiment in aoe (e) July 
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KEY: Numerals indic ate page number; e, editorial comment; o, open forum letter; p, pix ‘tures; r, Rotary Around the World item ; 





Fx-Rotarians (Remembered from  Ro- 
tary by Raymond W. Phipps) Aug., 


9 . 
Extension, 


Rotary 
After Extension . . . What? by 
Theodore T. Molnar, Dec., 29 
(o) Aug., 2, 3 
F 
seer > Robert, Forestry (poem) Apr., 


F m4 Ulysse (p) Dec., 43 
Fairbury, Nebr. (r) Aug., 4 
Fairman, J. B. (s) Sept., 
Fairmont, Minn. (Habbyhorse 
ing Post) May, 54 
Fall River, Mass. (r) June, 53 
Fargo, No. Dak. (p) Aug., 60 
Farmers—Friends and Neighbors, 
Ainsley Roseen, Jan., 44; (0) 


Hitch- 


by 


Feb., 


Farouk, King of Egypt (r) Dec., 50; 
(p) Sept., 48 

Farr, Doane R (p) July, 

Father—Meet Your Boughier' by Hen- 
rietta B. Brooke, Dec., 18 


Fathers and Daughters 


Father—Meet Your Daughter! by 
Henrietta B. Brooke, Dec., 18 

Tag-Along Sisters (e) Dec., 35 

Fathers and Sons 

I’ve Lost and Gained a Son, by a 
Father, June, 31 

One Father Isn’t Enough: I Had 
Eleven! by Ray Giles, Jan., 14 

(See also: Boys Work, Fathers and 


Sons in Rotary, Vocational Guid- 
ance, and Youth Service) 
Fathers and Sons in Rotary 
Americus, Ga. ( Aug., 50 
Au Sable Forks, Ry (p) May, 
Bradford, Pa. (p) . a, 49 
Chicago, Ill. (p) Mar., 47; Sept., 


Calif. (p) June, 49 
Cranford, N. J. (p) June, 49 

Des Moines, Ia. (p) Mar., 47 
— Sask., Canada (p) June, 


Eustis, Fla. (p) Feb., 49 
Evanston, Ill. (p) Sept., 48 
Fontana, Calif. (p) June, 49 
Littlehampton, Eng. (p) Sept., so 
London, Eng. (p) Apr., 55 
Miami, Fla. (p) Mar., 47 

Mt. Jackson, Va. (p) Oct., 48 
Newark, Ohio ‘p) Aug., 50 


47 


48 
Corona, 


New York, N. Y. (w) Sept., 48 
Norfolk, Va. (p) Oct., 48 
Olean, N. Y. (p) June, 49 
Omaha, Nebr. (p) June, 49 
Quakertown, Pa. (p) June, 49 


Salisbury, Md. (p) Mar., 46 
Sydney, Australia (p) Apr., 55 
Waxahachie, Tex. (p) Apr., 54 
Winever, N. S., Canada (p) June, 


Favre, = (Proof of the Premise 
—e) Oct., 41 
Fechner, Robert (0) Aug., 2 
Federated Malay States 
Ipoh (r) May, 48; Sept., 51; (w) 
Aug., 52 
Kuala Lumpur (w) June, 50 


Feighner, Howard H. (Rendezvous in 
the City That Is by Paul Teetor) 
poe 39; (y) Nov., 46; (p) Feb., 

; May, 
Feller, John M. (p) July, 46 
Fellis, Edward (w) Dec., 46 


Fellowship 


In Defense of Banquets by Douglas 
Malloch, Nov., 28 
Dec., 


Where the Recluse Loses (e 


35 
Fences (p) Sept., 5 
Ferguson, Cecil B. 
Ferguson, Milton J. (p) Dec.,. 33 
Ferguson, Ralph B. (p) Mar., 47 
Fifer, Joseph W. (p) Feb., 48 
Fiji Islands 
Fiji Student Maps the Road to 
Peace, by L. Archibald, Sept., 62 
I'm Going Back to the Islands, by 
Alan Villiers, Aug., 11 


(p) Mar., 47 


Suva (A Fiji Student Maps the 
Road to Peace, by L. Archibald) 
Sept. 


, 62 
Filene, Edward A. (Men Who Plan 
Now —e) June, 32 


Finances 
‘B’ As in Business, 
Putnam, Dec., 8 
Credit Men Are Human, 
S. Fitch, Oct., 25 
Good Neighbors hoe Good Givers, 


by Nina Wilcox 


by Louis 


by Charles P. Taft, Sept., 29 
New Rules for Stock Markets, by 
Albert W. Atwood, Mar., 29 


Findlay, Ohio (p) May, 51 
Finland 
President Hager Tours Europe, 


Dec., 43 
Helsinski-Helsingfors (72 Hours in 
Stockholm) Nov., 43 


Vaasa-Vasa (w) June, so 
Fire in the Ant Hill (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post) June, 55 


Fire Prevention 


Keep the Home Fires from Burn- 
ing, by Selma Robinson, Novy., 30 
Science Catches the Arsonist, by 
Henry Morton Robinson, Mar., 


10 
Fishing (To the North Lies Labrador, 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell) Nov., 15; 
_ .(p) Apr., 46 
Fishman, Joseph Fulling, On 
with Prison Guards, Jan., 
Fitch, Louis S., Credit Men 
man, Oct., 25; (p) Oct., 
FitzGerald, Arthur S. (p) 
Oct., 48; Dec., 46 
Fletcher, Frank P. (w) June, 
Flint, John C. (w) Aug., §1 
Flint, R. F. (Hobbyhorse 
Post) Sept., 55 
Float, Wilfrid L. P. 
Floats (p) Oct., 51 
Florence, S. C. (Rendezvous 
City That Is, by Pau! Teetor 


Guard 
7 

Are 
64 
July, 39; 


Hu 


Hitching 


(w) Aug., 51 
th 
July, 


in 


34 
Flowers (p) Aug., 6 
Floydada, Tex. (p) June, so 
Flynn, Edward F. (w) June, 48 
Folk Who’ve Found the Pot of Gold, 
by William McDermott, Oct., 42 
Fond du Lac, Wis. (r) Oct., 51 
Fong Foo Sec (Aid for Civilian Refu 


gees in China, by Alfred Morley 
Apr., 14; (w) Nov., 46; (p) July, 
46 

Font, Mariano, Rotary and = Spain, 
June, 38; (r) Jan., 50; (p) June, 
3X 

Fontana, Calif. (p) June, 49 

Foote, Robert O., Knapsacking—Can- 
ada to Mexico, June, 36; (p) June, 
64 

For Rotary Wives Only, by One of 
Them, May, 44 

For Wives Will Sing by Philip Max 
well, Feb., 29; (0) Mar., 2; Apt 
gs May, 

Forbes, Stanley C. (p) Jan., 32; July, 
35 

Ford, Henry (Divide and Conquer 


—e) July, 30 
Ford, Kenney L. 
Forestry 


(o) Aug., 4 


Forestry (poem) by Robert Faber, 
Apr., 67 
Lumbering Takes the Long Look by 
Charles L. en Apr., 18; 
(p) Apr., 
Forker, Will R. (Turns the Wheel Has 
Taken by Karl K. Krueger) Feb., 
4 
Fort Collins, Colo. (r) June, 53 
Fort Dodge, Ia. (Farmers — Friends 


-_ — by Ainsley Roseen) 


Fort yr By Fla. (p) Aug., 50 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (r) Dec., 51 

Fort Worth, Tex. (r) May, 50; (w) 
May, 47; (p) Feb., 45 

Forum for Labor, A by Karl K 


Krueger, Mar. 
Fosters Adopt a Child, The, by Sophie 
Wilds, Sept., 34; (0) Nov., 2 
Fostoria, Ohio (w) Nov., 46 
4-H Clubs 
Farmers — Friends 


and Neighbors, 


by Ainsley Roseen, Jan., 44; 
May, 13 
Four Views on Profits (symposium 
Millenniums of Effort, by Charles 
Henry Mackintosh; Is Proft 
Ethical? by William R. Yendall 
A Wreath for Profits, by War 
ren Piper; Profits: Basis of 
Business, by Algernon Blair, 
Aug., 58 


Fourth European Regional Conference 
President Hager Tours Europe, Dec., 


43; 72 Hours in Stockholm, 
Nov., 42 
Fox, Dr. Dixon “4 an (s) Feb., 54 


Fox, Dr. 


France 
President Hager Tours 
Dec., 43; (p) Mar., 2 
Drancy (p) Oct., 16 
Marseilles (7) Dec., 50 
Paris (r) Jan., 50; (p) 
Oct., 28; Dec., 43 
Vichy (w) Sept., 49 
Frank, Earle L. (w) Feb., 48 
Frank, George H. (w) July, 
Franklin, Cyril (w) Aug., 51 
Frazar, E. W. (w) Sept., 49 
Fredericksburg, Va. (r) Apr., 58 
Frederik, H. R. H. Crown Prince 


J. J. (p) Sept., 51 


I urope, 


July, 51 


42 


of 


‘ 


Denmark (p) Dec., 33 
Free, Smith L. P. (p) Jan., 32 
Freedom of Speech 
Propaganda for Goose and Gander, 
by Clyde R. Miller, Sept., 26 
Wars with Words (e) Sept., 39 


Fremont, Nebr. (Announcing the Win 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for 
1936-33 ) Apr., 41; (w) June, 50 

Fremont, Ohio (r) June, 54; (p) Mar., 
50 

Fresno, Calif. (w) July, 43 

Freston, Cecil C. (s) Jan., 54 

Freytag, George A. (0) Aug., 2 

Friends — Alien and Countrymen, by 
Henry Albert Phillips, Feb., 37 


Friendship 
Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity, 
by Walter B. Pitkin, Oct., 34 
Friends Alien and Countrymen, 
y Henry Albert Phillips, Feb., 


with the World Within, 
Harry Edmonds, Oct., 
Listen While You Tour, by 
Markey, Dec., 40 
Once Upon a Time, 
Knoch, Feb., 
Passport to Friendship (e) Nov., 41 
Feb., 54; Sept., 57 
also: International Under 
Rotary Fellowship 
Tam to Service by Johr 


The, 
28 


Morris 


Jane 


House 
by 


by Nancy 


59 


(Ss) 

See 
standing, 

From Tins of 
Thomson, Aug., 7 
Frontiers (America’s 
by Neil M. Clark) June, 27 
Frost, Guy (w) June, 49 
Fuller, Stuart J., Dope: 
Dammed!, May, 32; (p) 
Fullerton, Calif. (p) 
Fulton, N. Y. ( 
Funk, Charles E. (0) 
Funk, Erwin (w 


Third Frontier, 


Damned 
May, 


and 
64 


~ 


rable, 
yaboury, 
yaete Fagalde, 
Dec., 46 
rage, Fred W. ( 
rains of Our Generation, 
Tweedsmuir, May, 8; (0) 
yaligarcia, Manuel (w) July, 
rallatin, Mo. (w) Dec., 46 
sallowayv, H. E. (s) Apr., 60 


Arthur (0) I 
Manuel 


+ 


Clark (p) June, 25 
“ 


p Jan., 32 


~ 


w) Aug., 50 
bv Lord 
Sept., 4 


42 


~ 


allup, N. Mex. (w) June, 49 

alva, Ill. (Planting Peace in Our 
Zack Yards, by Herbert W. Hines 
Oct., 38; (r) Feb., 52 

alveston, Tex p) Mar., 52 

alvin, H. E. (p) Aug., 60 

imbling (How Key West 
e) Aug., 4¢ 

ame Refuges (Conservation Works 
and Pays, by William Vogt) Nov., 


> 


Ar AAA 


~~ 


Answered 


~ 


} Donato (p) Jan., 32 
sarberville, Calif. (r) May, 49 
sarbo, Greta (p Tune, 25 
sardens (Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Mar., 53 
ardner, Betty (w) Feb., 49 
arner, John Nance (p) Nov., 
arvin, B. W Rendezvous 
City That Is, Teetor 


aminara, 


A AAA 


Post) 


46 
m 


the 


July, 


by Paul 


34 
ary, Ind. (r) 
Oct., 51 
askins, | 
saskyl, E., 
Apr., 22 
yaston, Horace M p 
sates, Samuel E. (p 


May, so: 


June, 53; (p) 


~ 


Apr., 48 
Growing Up 


Claude (p) 
Bill’ Is 


~ 


Apr., 48 
July, 46; 


~ 


Nov., 


Gay, hate R. (p) Mar., 31 

Geneva, N. Y. (w) July, 42 

Geology (Hobbvhorse Hitching 

Jan., 54 

orge C. Hager \ Man 

by Bradley C. Downing, 

Georgetown Millsboro, 
Mar., 46 

Georgia (After Extension . . 
by Theodore T. Molnar 

Gerbel, M. B Tan 


Germany 
Berlin ( 
Gerould, 


Post 


to Know! 
Aug., 31 
Del w) 


Ge 


What? 
Dec., 29 


sept. 


w | 


48 
Edwin M (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post Nov . & 
Get Yourself a Wedge Job! 
B. Pitkin, Nov., 33 
Giberson, Dudley | w) June 
Gibson, A. E. & Mrs. (p) Dec 
Gibson, Robert Oct., 52 
Giftie Gies’, The (e) Nov., 40 
Giles, Ray, One Father Isn't Enough 
I Had Eleven!, Jan., 14; (p) Jan., 


6 


by Walter 


48 
» 46 


Gill, Earl F c Aug., 4 

Gill, J. R. Tr r 

Gill, J. R. Sr 

Gillanie. K 

Gillilar Strick! 
‘Strick in symposiur 





w, 


Wheels; 


s, What They 
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tary Raises Its Voice) July, 5 
Gilman, Lawrence (p) Feb., 61 
Girdle of Good Minds, A by James 

I’. Shotwell, Apr., 29 
Girdler, John, A ‘Chamber’ Man and 

Proud of It, Aug., 28 p) Aug 

OF 
Girl Scouts 

Fathe Meet Your Dauchtet by 

Henrietta B. Brooke, Dec., 18 

Tag-Along Sisters Dec., 35 
Give Your Cellar a Personality by Fred 

Merish, Jan., 34 
Given, W. S p) June, 

Glade, E. J (p) Sept., 56 
Gladstone, William FE. I July, 3 
Glasgow, Ky p) Aug., 6¢ 
Glass The Chemist’s Way to P 

by Harrison E. Howe) Sept., 1 
Glassey, A. E. (w) July, 42 
Glen Burnie, Md. (r) June, ¢4 
Glens Falls, N. Y. (r) May, 

Nov., 46 
Glessner, A. W., (p) Mar., 4 
Glessner, Arthur B. (p) Mar., 47 
Gloucester, Mass r) Dee., 51 
Gloucester, Va Ww Jar 48 Mar 

46; June, 48 
Glovsky, Abraham (s) Jar 

July, 47 
Godfrey, Arthur I p) Ma I 
Goh JTan., 3 
Goin’ to Town’ Vocally by ] 

Waller (0) Jan., 3 
Golconda, Ill w) July, 43 
Gold Mining Sky Freighters of tl 

Northland, by Tames Montagnes 

Apr., 25 
Golden Gate Goss] by The Man wit! 

the Scratchpad, July, 42 
Golden Rule (s vept., $7 
Golden Weddings (See Anniversari 

individual p) 

Golf (Old Man’s Game? by Bob Fd 

gren, Jr.) Sept., 19: (o) N 
Gonzales, Miguel (p) July, 4 
Good Neighbors Are Good Givers, } 

Charles P. Taft, Sept., 

Nov. 2 
‘Good Old Days’? They Never W 

by Donald Hough, Tuly, 18 

Sept 
Good Wav, The (w) Mar., 48 
Goodloe, Ward (o Tar 4 
Goodwill 

Don’t Be Afraid to Applaud, by 

Harry A. Mutchmor, Nov , 

In Defense of Banquets, by De i 

Malloch, Nov., 28; (s) Feb 4 
Gordon, Br adley R. (w) Aug., §1 
Gould, Harry E. D. (w) June 
Government 
By Post to Peace, by Kar I 
Krueger, Jan., 38 
Call from ‘Town Hall (e) Aug., 40 
Clinic for Governments, A by 
Marc A. Rose, May, 
How Key West Answered 
Aug., 40 
Justice on the Job, by Frank Brock 
and Frederick Tisdale, June, 34 
Millennium in Moultr (« Ja 
I 
One-House Legislature debate), 
by George W. Norri and 
Arthur Meighen, Jan., 1 
Politics As a Career, by Viscount 
Philip Snowden, July, 1 
Politics: A Field for Your M 
by Meredith Nicholsor Aug 
18 
Propaganda for Goose and Gande 
by Clyde R. Miller, S¢ 4 

s) Sept., §7 
Grafton, W. Va p De 
Graham, A. B. (0) Apr., 4 
Graham, George I Apr ; 
Graham, John Bert (0) Ox 
Grand Canyon (p) May, ¢ 
Grand Haven, Mich. (w) Oct., 4 
Grand Junction, Colo A Col 

that Service Clubs Built, | Cc. ¢ 

Houston) Feb., 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich N Mar 4 
Granite Hands (poem) by |! 

Roberts, Oct., 6 
Grant, George M [ Aug., ¢ 
Grant, Heber |] w On 4 
Granville, N. ¥ Aug MY 
Grass Vatleyv, Calif ] j 
(sratitude Sept 
Gravell, 7. Harvey M 4 
Gray, Carl R. |i Ket } 

Gray, Carl R. Sr Fet + 
Gray, Mrs. Carl R. Sr t i 4 
Gray, Carl R. III (p) Fel 4° 
Gray, Clifton ¢ w) Sept 49 
Gray, Fred W | Jar 
Gray, George W He ' | 
manity, Nov., 18 N ; 
Gray, Hugh J. (w) M 4¢ 
Great Britain (Se I ind 
Wal 
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Greece 
w) May, 46 
Green, William, They're Responsible 
Now (in debate: Labor Union Re 
sponsibility with George E. Sokol- 
sky) Feb., 21; (p) Feb., 64 
Greenblat, James (W) Dec., 47 
Greencastle, Pa. (p) Dee., 52 
Greensboro, N. C. (r) Aug., 55 
Greensburg, Ind. (r) Mar., 51 
Greenville, Miss. (r) Sept., 54 
Greenville, N. C. (p) Apr., 48 
Greenville, S.C. (Announcing — the 
Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Yeatr 
for 1936-37!) Apr., 43 
Greenway, J. A. (p) July, 42 
Greiner, Russell F. (p) July, 36, 39 


Harrison, W. (p) Jan., 48 

Harrison, William E. (w) Aug., 50 

Hart, Eugene C. (0) Oct., 4 

Hartenstine, John & Mrs. (w) Sept., 
Oo 

Hartford, Conn. (p) Feb., 52 

Hartford, Wis. (r) Oct., 51 

Harvey, John L. (p) Oct., 49 

Hastings, Cristel, Mount, Rainier 
(poem) June, 62 

Hastings, Nebr. (p) May, 49 

Hastings, Robert R. (w) Dee., 47 

Hatch, J. Mack (p) July, 47 

Hawaii (p) Apr., 47 

Haynes, Rowland (p) Feb., 4 

Hays, Kans. (Announcing the Win 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for 
1936-37!) Apr., 41, 42; (Young 


History 
Bee on Pg in the Ages, by 
ephen Varga, May, 25 
Leen or—Lesson in Humanity, by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Dec., 22 
May I Suggest—, by William Lyon 
Phelps, Dec., 56 
Politics As a Career, by Viscount 
Philip Snowden, July, 1s 
Spanish Were Here First, The, b 
Elmer T. Peterson, Mar., 22 
To the North Lies Labrador, by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Nov., 15 
Hitch, A. M. (0) Oct., 3 
Hitchcock, E., Bridge-Building to the 
Moon, May, 7 
Hitchcock, Elena Guirola (p) July, 41 
Hoag, Frank S. Sr. (p) Aug., 60 


Hopkins, John O. (p) Mar., 47 

Hopkins, W. (p) Mar., 47 

Hopkins, Augustus (s) — 51 

Hopson, Harry B. (0) Oct 

Horicon, Wis. (r) Oct., 51 

Hornell, N. Y. (r) Jan. 

meng Riding (The sini Rid 
by M. Doris) Sept., 

Hospitals (Labrador — fe in H 
manity, by Sir Wilfred Grenfe! 


Dec., 22 
Hough, Donald, ‘Good Old Days 
my Never Were! July, 18; (; 


July, 64 
eaghien. + Mich. (w) Feb., 
House of Friendship (p) sy 35 
House with the World Within, Th: 
by Harry Edmonds, Oct., 28; (0 


Grenfell, Sir Wilfred, Labrador — , c 
Lesson in Humanity, Dec., 22; To Minds Made Up— -e) Apr., 37 Hoare, Sir Samuel (w) June, 49; Aug., Jec., 2 
the North Lies Labrador, Nov., 15 Head, W alter D. eth ‘orld st Housing 
(p) Nov., 64; Dee., 22 Language Cut to Fit the World, A, Hobbies Give Your Cellar a ee by 


Griffin, Willard A. (p) July, 47 

Griffith, Harry D. (0) May, 2 

Griffith, John L., Should College Ath 
letes Be Paid? No! (debate with 
Forrest C. Allen) Oct., 23; (p) 
Mar., si; Oct., 64 

Grove City, Pa. (itobbyhorse Hitching 
Post) Sept., §§ 

Gruber, Wilbur T. (p) Oct., 51 

Grumitt, Francis H. (p) July, so 

Grummon, A. Ray (Rev.) (0) Oct., 4 

Guerrero, L. Gajardo (p) July, 45 

Gulfport, Miss. (r) Mar., 52; (w) 
Apr., 54 ; 

Gustav Adolf, H.R.H. Crown Prince 
(72 Hours in Stockholm) Nov., 42; 
(p) Dec., 33 

Gustav V, King of Sweden (72 Hours 
in Stockholm) Nov., 44 

Guthrie, Henry J. (p) Jan., 32 

Gutshall, Robert P. (p) Aug., 60 


H 


by Alice V. Morris, Nov., 39; 
Rendezvous in the City That Is, 
by Paul Teetor, July, 36 
Stage Is Set—in San Francisco, The, 
by James G. Card, June, 18; 
(w) July, 43; (p) July, 37 


Health 
All Nations Honor Noguchi, by 
Tsurukichi Okumura, Sept., 41 
Halfway to Ninety, by William F. 
McDermott, Jan., 28 
If Preventable, Why Not Pre- 
vented? by David Sloane, M.D., 
Dec., 36 
Labrador—Lesson in Humanity, by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Dec., 22 
Miracle of the Iron Lung, The, by 
I'om Mahoney, July, 2 
Unprofessionally Speaking, by Ham- 
mil Schmidt, Oct., 58 
When Doctors Get Together (ce) 
Jan., 40 
Hecht, Albert R. (w) Sept., 48 


Give Your Cellar a peers ” 
Fred Merish, Jan., 

Hobby for the Head (ey Sept., 39 

Plumber . . . Plus (e) May, 39 

Radio Rescues the Musical Amateur, 
by Doron K. Antrim, Jan., 23 

Autographs (The Scrawls of the 
Great Go to Market, by Alan 
Devoe) Feb., 53 

Boys Work (George A. Kingsley, 
George McC a Josiah 
Sleeper) Apr., 

Ethnology (Allen ed Moore and 
George Bergstrom) May, 54 

Fences (R. F. Flint) Sept., 55 

Gardens (Walter D. Bellingrath) 
Mar., 53 

Gavels (Bismarck, No. Dak.) July, 


5 
Importance of (Mrs. Glen Beverly) 


Ov., 62 
Metalcraft (John Woodman Hig- 
gins and Edwin M. Gerould) 


Fred Merish, Jan., 
Keep the Home Fires s Burning 
by Selma Robinson, Nov., 30 
Modern Housing Around the Ww orld, 
Oct., 25 

Three and a Quarter Million 
Homes, by Sir Charles Morgan 
Webb, Oct., 12 

Houston, C. G., A eee That Sery- 
ice Clubs Built, Feb., 

Houston, Tex. iFeskeen 0 vende and 
Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 
aes 2) Feb., 52; (p) Feb., so 
June, 42 

Hovey, Elizabeth (w) July, 42 

Hovey, Florence (w) uly, a 

Bovey = E. (w) July, 42: 


Jul 

How I "Read My Newspaper by Stephe: 
Leacock, Dec., 16 

How Key "West Answered (e) Aug 
40 

How to Get a Start in Life (introdu 
tion to series) by Walter B. Pitkin, 


Hedberg, R. E. (p) Feb., 52 — a a ee june, 4a 
. our Man Friday (e) Oct., 40 Heddle, Cyril (The ‘Giftie Gies’ -e) aude |}. Heritier) Aug., §6 a 
+l poor Set’s Moot Our Nov., 40 ; Music {Ato R. Watrous and aes Bind B.  % Life (series ! 
Ideals to Earth, July 7; News Is Heddle, M. J. (Rendezvous in the City “ Claude J. Heritier) Aug., 56 Add Friends, Multiply Op : 
Peace, The (e) Nov., 40; President haw ie by ie Teetor) July, 34 et eH (Dr. A. P. Ousdal) eis $4 Iply Opportunity, 
ager Tours Europe, Dee., 43; Hedegaard, Olaf (72 Hours in Stoc an., 54 Sl a ‘ 
ae co in the Chey That ", holm) Nov., 43 Railroading (Earl Clark) Oct., 54 en a Wedge Job! Nov., 
hy Paul Teetor, July, 32; (w) Hedin, Dr. Sven, Rediscovering the Woodworking (C. Cecil Bryant, ot: ae of Versatility, TI 
Aug., 50; Sept., 49, 50; Oct., 49; Silk Road, Feb., 12; (p) Feb., 14 Otto E. Albrecht, Bernard Pat- "Se “3 12 lease 2 
Nov., 46; (p) July, 6, 38, 44; Hegarty, George D. (A Language Cut ten, Harry seo and Charles w There Get Your Start in Lif 
Aug., 31, 32, 33; Nov., 43; Dec., to Fit the World, by Alice V. Mor H. Small) Dee. oe 
“a ris) Nov., 39 Word Collecting (William H. Cog- Sieaiaie A 1 ae 
Hager, Mrs. George C. (President Helena, Ark. (r) June, 54 hill) Sept., 39 to Fit the World, by gi v. 
Hager ‘Tours Europe) Dec., 43; Helium for Humanity, by George W. Hobby for the itead (e) Sept., 39 Morris) Nov. : sa 
(w) Nov., “i (p) July, 38; Aug., Gray, Nov., 18 Hobby Shows (p) May, 49 Howe, it hy y, The Chemist 
sac Mev, 2 Helms, H. Clark (0) July, 2 Hobbyhorse Hitching Post oy Oct., 4 Ww ay to cen Se Be Pa om < 
Hager, I owrenee W. (p) July, 47 Helps for Club Program Makers, Jan., Hock, Elmer I. (w) Sept., (p) Jan. a. Se i: < th 
Hahn, Mannel (r) Mar., 52 63; Feb., 63; Mar., 63; Apr., 71; | Hock, Howard W. (w) Sept, 48 es Peter P. (p) Dew -" 
Haines, Benjamin F. (r) Sept., 52 May, 63; June, 63; July, 63; Aug., Hockley, Claude C. (w) Mar., 46 Hoxt, Barrett i le ek dhe Tro 
Hale, ‘George Ellery (A Girdle of 63 ; “% 63; Oct., 63; Nov., 637 Hodges, Luther H. (w) Mar., 46 by ‘Tom Biahoney) July, 2; 
Good Minds, by James T. Shot- Dec., Hodges, William F. (p) May, 50 Huckleby Fever (A Victim fps hs ‘ae 
well) Apr., 30 Helsby, Rdger E. (p) Apr., 48 Hoenighausen, Walter (p) Apr., 48 Huckleby Fever, by Chet ol 
Halfway to Ninety, by William F. Me Heawy, James M. (w) July, 42; (p) Hogg, James 8. (w) July, 42; Aug., Mar., 26 ’ F , 
Yermott, Jan., 28; (0) Mar., 3 July, 46 53 
Hall D. L. a (o) May, 4 Hepler, C. R. (w) Oct., 48 Hogg, Mrs. James S. (w) July, Heke Harry fe) Feb. (p) July, 35 I 
Hallettsville, Tex. (Announcing the — Herington, Kans. (r) May, 4 Holcomb, William T. (p) Oct., Hull, horton (w) Sept., 
Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year Heritier, Claude J. (Hobbyhorse Hiteh- Hole-in-One Human Nature fen } era Nature 
for 1936-37!) Apr., 42 ing Post) Aug., 56 (w) Dec., 46. 47; (p) Aug., 60 Chases? be tute Dewey) Fes 
Halloween (r) Oct., 54 Hermosa Beach, Calif. (r) July, S4 {See also: Individual names) Hummiagbirds (Puck of Our Hill, 
Hamblin, Tohn M. (w) Oct., 49 Herring, Hubert, The Impossibility of Holiday from Death, by T. E. & E. J. Paul Annixter) Au Ss 
Hambro, Dr. Edward (72 Hours in Understanding, July, 12; (p) July, Murphy, Oct., 31 oe 3 
Stockholm) Nov., 43 64 Hollandale, Miss. (r) , . mamee 
Hamel, Armando (p) July, 45 Herstein, W. R. (p) July, 47 Hollingsworth, Virgil, aX Drench View For Wives Will Sing, by Phili; I 
Hamilton, Leland P. (w) Mar., 48 Hertz, Dr. Richard (p) Oct., 30 of Club | Singing (in Spee: Maxwell, Feb., 29 Ir 
Hammond, James G. (w) May, 46 Hertzberg, Charles S. L. (w) Feb., 48 When Rotary Raises Its Voice) How I Read My Newspaper, by 
Hamrick, Grover C. (r) Aug., 55 Hertzberg, Peter A. (w) Feb., 48 July, 55 : Stephen Leacock, Dec., 16 Ir 
Hancock, Herbert D. (w) Sept., 48 Hewitt, E. Clifford (p) Aug., 60 Hollywood, Calif. (p) June, 23; Aug., Unprofessionally Speaking, by Ham i 
Hanson, Herman H., To Paul P. Hickman, H. B. (0) Sept., 4 ss; Oet,, 52 mil Schmidt, Oct., 58 
Harris (poem) May, 42 Higgins, John Woodman (Hobbyhorse Holmes, mJ. (p) Feb., 49 Victitt Looks at Huckleby Fever 
Happiness (See: Conduct of Life) : Hitching Post) Nov., 62 Holtby, James W. (p) Oct., by Chet Johnson, Mar., 26 
Harding, Edmund (p) June, 42 Highland Park, Mich. (r) Nov., 52 Holyoke, Mass. (w) Sept.. hy Why Professors, How Can You 
Hardy, —— Cc. (p) Apr., 48 Hikes (Knapsacking—Canada to Mexi- Home Baking Company (p) Aug., 43 by Tames Weber Linn, Noy., 2: 
Hares, F. E. (w) Aug., 51 ‘ > a i moy 7, re June, 36 Homes wy Wives a Sing, by Mr 
Harker, James S. (w) Aug., st ilkert, Robert C. (p) Feb., 33 : > ouis L. Miller, Mar., 36 
Farina, Lec F., No! The Indian Must Hill, Gregory, I Doff My ‘Green Cap Hoiiate). by Nie Wirz beet Humphrey, Zephine (p) Sept, $8 
Face Reality (in symposium: Shall! to Rotary! Aug., 47 nam and Elmer T. Peterson, (0) Hungarian View of Rotary, A, by P I 
the Indian Be Kept Indian?) May, Hill, Tohn (p) Oct., 52 Jan., 2 Joseph Imre, June, 7 In 
14; (p) May, 14 Hill, Robert E. Lee : Home, Lethal Home, by Richard F. Hungary ? 
Harnley, H. J. (o) Apr., 4 Rendezvous in the City That Is, by Vernor, Jan., 26 ; I 
Harper, Ernest (p) Tune, 49 Paul Teetor, July, 36; Stage Is Set Keep the Home Fires from Burning, Budapest (r) Apr., 56; Oct., . 
Harper, Glenn (p) June, 49 in San Francisco, The, by James by Selma Robinson, Nov., 30 (w) Mar., 48; July, 42; 
Harper, W. M. (s) Aug, §7 G. Card, June, 19; (w) Jan., 49 Three and a Quarter Million Homes, Meny, St. 27; Ca. 16: ae In; 
Harriman, L. A, (Rev.) (s) Feb., 54 _(p) Jan., 32; July, 39 by Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, Hungarian View of Rotary, A, . 
Harrington, A. Baker (p) Apr. 48 Hill, Walter B. (p) Apr., 48 Oct., 12 Dr. Joseph Imre, June, 7 1 
Harrington, Del. (p) July, 4 Hiller, Herbert H. (p) July, 46 Homestead, Pa. (r) Sept., 52 Hungary—Kooted in the Ages, ' 
Harris, Aileen (p) July, 43 Hiller, Louis (p) June, 49 Homewood, Ill. (r) June, 52 __Stephen Varga, May 25 
Harris, George W. (w) June, so Hiller, Richard H. (p) June, 49 H t ; on res 
Harris, Paul P. : Hillsboro, Til. (w) Dee., 46 pptaeged President Hager Tours Fur 
‘Giftie Gies,’ The (e) Nov., 40 Hines, Herbert W., Planting Peace in ‘B’ As in Business, by Nina Wilcox Dec., 43; (w) May, 46 
Turns the Wheel Has Taken, by Our Back Yards, Oct., 37; (p) Putnam, Deec., 8; Is Being Szeged (p) Feb., 41 
Karl K. Krueger, Feb., 44, 46 Oct., 64 ‘Smart’ Really Smart? by Reidar Hungar on in the Ages, 
When Rotary Was a Stripling, by Hinkley, Frank W. (w) Jan., 48 Brekke, Dec., Stephen Varga, May, 25 : 
Silvester Schiele, May, 40; (r) Hinojosa-Flores, Manuel (p) Jan., 32 a Kong, Hong , (w) Sept., Huser, E. pe (Experiment tna 
eason -e) July, | 


June, st; (w) Jan., 49; June, 
49; July, a2; Aug., so; (p) 
Jan., 32; Feb., 31; Apr, $7; 
May, 42; June, 18; July, 36, 
39; Oct., gs 
Harrisburg, Pa. (p) Aug., 60 
He-rison, George B. (w) Aug., 51 
Harrison, M. R. (p) Feb., 48 


Hipp, T. W. (p) Apr., s4, 

Hipp, W. E. bb) Apr., 48 

Hird, Lewis A. (Dickens on yee 
ship -e) Mar., 

Hirn, Maye (72 ll in Stockholm) 


Hirsig, i os, (p) June, 48 
Hirst, Richard (w) Dec., 47 


Honoluly, epee (o) Nov., 52; (w) 
une, 
Hood, Ties R. (r) Aug., 54 
Hoot, — A. (w) July, 42; (p) 
July, 4 
Hoover, + A (r) May, 48 
Hoover, LeRoy Y. (p) Apr., 48 


Hunter, Thomas (w) "Aug., sr 
Hunting (A-Hunting Will We 


-e) Oct., 40 
“oor m.. ¥.(e)-Dec., 53; 


Hokahaaion. Park W. (w) June, 5 
Huntington Beach, Calif. (p) Avg 








KEY 


Huntington Park, Calif. (r) Oct., 52; 
Nov., 52 

Hurrey, Charles D. (Planting Peace 
in Our Back Yards, by Herbert W. 
Hines) Oct., 39 

Hurst, Hazel (w) Mar., 48 

Huston, C. Emerson (w) Aug., 51 

Hutchinson, Kans. (w) Aug., 52 

Hutchison, G. W. (p) July, 45 

Hutton, Dr. James H. (w) Sept., 49 

Hvyka, J. V. (Where 30,000 Men Move 
As One, by Bert Zenaty) June, 45; 
(p) Jan., 52 


I 


I Dotf My Green Cap to Rotary! by 
Gregory Hill, Aug., 47 
‘| Take Pen in Hand’ No More, by 
Calvin T. Ryan, Sept., 32 
IALA Committee (p) Nov., 39 
Idealism 
Bridge-Building to the Moon, by E. 
Hitchcock, May, 7 
Let’s Moor Our Ideals to Earth, by 
George C. Hager, July, 7 
My Friends, Carlton and Helen, by 
Farnsworth Crowder, July, 26 
If Preventable, Why Not Prevented ’ 
by David Sloane, M.D., Dec., 36 
Going Back to the Islands, by 
Alan Villiers, Aug., 11 
Immortal Trees (poem) by Edward M 
Cameron (w) Apr., 54 


I'm 


Importance of Living, The, by Lin 
Yutang (o) Apr., 4 
Impossibility of Understanding, The, 


by Hubert Herring, July, 12 
Imre, Dr. Joseph, A Hungarian View 
of Rotary, June, 7; (w) Mar., 48; 
July, 42; (p) June, 64 
Imrie, John M. (p) Dec., 33 
In Defense of Banquets, by 
Malloch, Nov., 28 
In Search of Peace (o) Apr., 4 
Independence, Ia. (w) Feb., 49 
Independence, Kans. (r) Novy., 50 
India 
Ahmedabad (r) May, 48 
Amritsar (r) Nov., 48 
Bangalore (r) Oct., 51 
Baroda (r) Mar., 49; (p) June, 51 
Barsi (A Door Opens in India -« 
Apr., 36 
Bijapur (r) Dee., 51 
Calcutta (A Door Opens in India 
-e) Apr., 36; (r) Jan., 51; 
Mar., 49; Sept., (w) Feb., 
s 


Douglas 
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4i 
Madras (w) Nov., 46; (p) Feb., 
o 
Pandharpur (A_ Door 
India -e) Apr., 36 
Sholapur (A Door Opens in India 
-e) Apr., 36; (r) Apr., 56; 
Aug., 54 
Surat (w) July, 43; (p 
Indian (American) 
Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, May, 54 
Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? 
(symposium) by Whirling Thun- 
der, Henry Roe Cloud, Evelyn 
Pierce, Henry Standing Bear, 
Dawniss, and Lee F. Harkins, 
May, 10; (p) Apr., 2 
Indiana (r) Sept., 52 
Indianapolis, Ind. (r) Apr., 58; Sept., 
eee fp) Jan., 45; Oct., 52 
Indianola, Miss. (r) Sept., 54 


Opens in 


July, 38 


Industry 
Accidents Are ‘Out’! by Henry 
Morton Robinson, Aug., 15 


Chemist’s Way to Peace, The, by 
Harrison E. Howe, Sept., 15 
Is Little Business Coming Back? 
by Roger W. Babson, Oct., 8 
Way of the Machine, The (e) 
Oct., 41 
Inner Wheel (w) May, 46 
Institute for Present and Past Officers 
of R. I. (w) Mar., 46; Apr., §4 
Institute for Propaganda  Arralysis 
(Propaganda for Goose and Gan- 
der, by Clyde R. Miller) Sept., 26 
Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Virginia (r) Mar., 52 
Institutes of International Understand- 
ing 
Men Who Welcome War (ec) May, 


39 
Planting Peace in Our Back Yards, 
by Herbert W. Hines, Oct., 37 
Toot for Institutes, A (e) Jan., 41; 
(r) Feb., 52; Mar., 52 
Intellectual Groceries (e) Nov., 40 
International Assembly 
1938 (Del Monte, Calif.) 


Common Objectives (e) Apr., 


36; Rendezvous in the City That 
Is, by Paul Teetor, July, 39; 
Two Great Weeks Ahead (ce) 
June, 32; (w) Jan., 48; Apr., 
54; (p) Aug., 33 


Numerals indicate page number ; e, editorial comment; 0, open forum letter; p, | 


1939 (White Sulphur Springs, Va 
(w) Dec., 46 

International Auxiliary 

sociation ( A Language 


Language As 
Cut to Fit 


the World, by Alice V. Morris 
Nov., 36 
International Cinematographic _ Insti 


tute (A Girdle of Good Minds, by 


James T. Shotwell) Apr., 30 

International Committee of the Inner 
Wheel (w) May, 46 

International Goodwill (s) Sept., 57 

International Houses (The House with 
the World Within, by Harry Ed 
monds) Oct., 28; (p) Oct., 52 

International Institute for Intellectua 
Cooperation (A Girdle of Good 
Minds, by James T. Shotwell) Apr., 
29 

International Institute for Present and 
Past Officers of R. I. (Two Great 
Weeks Ahead -e) June, 32 

International Labor Office (p) Mar., 43 

International Law (Men Must Mak 
Peace, by José Ortega vy Gasse 
Nov., 8 

International Peace Parks (A Millior 


Acres of Goodwill, by Robert J. ¢ 
Stead) Mar., 40 
International Postal Union (By Post to 


eace, by Karl K. Krueger Jar 


38 
International Service 


Announcing the Winners! Th 
Clubs-of-the-Year for 
Apr., 40 

‘Can’t Rotary Do Something?’ by 
Chesley R. Perry, Feb., 7 

Commerce the Civilizer, by Daniel 
C. Roper, Apr., ro 

Common Objectives . . . (e) Apr., 


1936-37 


36 
Enlightened Self-Interest (e) Jar 


40 
Father—Meet Your Daughter! | 
Henrietta B Brooke, Dec., 1s 
Friends—Alien and Countrymen, 
by Henry Albert Phillips, Feb., 
$ 
‘Giftie Gies’, The (e) Nov., 40 
House with the World Within, Th 
by Harry Edmonds, Oct., 28 
Impossibility of Understanding, The, 
by Hubert Herring, July, 12 


Men must Make Peace, by Joss 
Ortega y Gasset, Nov., 8 
Million Acres of Goodwill, A, by 


Robert J. C. Stead, Mar., 40 
Philippine View of Rotary, A, by 
Carlos P. Romulo, Apr., 7 
Planting Peace in Our Back Yards, 
by Herbert W. Hines, Oct., 37 
Rotary and Spain, by Mariano Font, 

June, 38 
Seeking Peace—in a Concrete Way, 
by John B. Tompkins, Jan., 42 


When Doctors Get Together 
Jan., 40 

You Can Travel If You Want To 
by William LaVarre, Feb., 17 
(s) Jan., 54; Sept., 57 


(See also: Institutes of Internation 
al Understanding, International 
Understanding) 

International Society for Crippled 
Children (World Cooperation ver 
sue Crippledom) Dec., 36 

International Trade 
Commerce the Civilizer, by 

C. Roper, Apr., ro 

Marks in the Sand (e) Feb., 43 

Rediscovering the Silk Road, by 
Sven Hedin, Feb., 12 


Daniel 


International Understanding 


Fiji Student Maps Road to Peace, 
A, by L. Archibald, Sept., 62 

House with the World Within, The, 
by Harry Edmonds, Oct., 28 

Impossibility of Understanding, 
The, by Hubert Herring, July, 


12 
Planting Peace in Our Back Yards 
by Herbert W. Hines, Oct., 37 
Propaganda for Goose and Gander, 
by Clyde R. Miller, Sept., 26 
Wars with Words (e) Sept., 39 
(s) Jan., 55; Sept., 57 
(See also: Friendship, International 
Service) 
Inventions 
Chemist’s Way to Peace, The, by 
Harrison E. Howe, Sept., 15 
Miracle of the Iron Lung, The, by 
Tom Mahoney, July, 23 
Science versus Mars (e) Sept., 39 
Inverness, Miss. (r) Sept., 54 
Ipsen, Ernst J. (p) Jan., 52 


Ireland 


Belfast (p) Feb., 45 
Dublin (p) Feb., 45; Aug., 51 
Portadown (r) Nov., 48 


Rotary Around th 


Ireland, Everett W r Jan., $3 

Iron Lung (The Miracle of the Iron 
Lung, by Tom Mahoney) July, 23 
w) Jan., 48 

Iron Mountain, Mich Sam’s Flower 
Garden -e) Apr., 37 

Irvin, Harland M. (w) June, 48 

Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart by 
Reidar Brekke, Dex , ¥ 

Is Decline of the Profit Motive Desir 
ible? (debate Yes—says Norman 
Thomas; No—says James Truslow 
Adams, July, 8; Sept., 2; Oct., 
4 

Is Little Business Coming Back bv 
Roger W. Babson, Oct., & 

Is Man Improving by Abbé Ernest 
Dimmet, (0) Jar 

Is ‘Service Overdone debate Do 
Paint the Lilv! bw Sinclair Lewis 
Why Ashes on Sugar bv Grelet 
Burgess, Apr., 8; (0) June, 2, 4 
Julv, 4 

Isaacs, C. Lope ») Jur 4 

Italy 
w) May, 46 
Brescia (r) Dee st 
Perugia (r) Oct 5 
Pisa (1 Apr., s¢ 
Rome [ Oct., 17 
Trieste (4 Feb., ¢ 
Puri t Feb., 5 
Varese I \ug., $3 Nov 48 
Verona (r) Oct 5 

Ithaca, N. ¥ Announcing the Wi 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for 
1936-37! Apr., 44; Planting 
Peace in Our Back Yards, bv Her 


bert W. Hines) Oct., 39; (r) Feb 


I’ Lost and Gained a Sor by 1 


Father, June, 31 


lackson, A. B July, 46 

Jackson, Dr. Chevalier (w Aug s 
(p) Feb., 41 

Tackson, JT. T. & Mrs ») Nov if 

Tackson, Tohn T. Jr. (w) Apr + 

Tackson, Miss r) Oct., 52: Dec., 53 

Tacksonville, Fla. (p) Feb., 45 

Jamaica-Hollis-Queens Village, N. ¥ 
r) Nov., 4 

Tames, | FE Ww Nov., 46 

Tames, Georwe W | Feb., 41 

James, Willian Does Human Nature 
Change? by John Dewev Feb ' 

Japan 
Habuschiwa (p) Oct., 47 
Osaka I June, s1 
Sapporo (r) Oct., §1 
Seoul, Korea (r) Nov., 49 
Tokvo (Reciprocation ) Feb 42 
r) Jan., so; Aug., <4; Nov 4 
w) Sept., 49 p) Oct.,.17 

Tefferv, William Aug., §2 

Tenkins, Walter R p) Tune, 42 

Tenkintown. Pa. (p) July, 35 

Tennings, Elzv Dee (w) Mar., 47 

Tenson, William (George C. Hawer—A 
Man to Know, bv Pradlev ( 
Downing) Aug., 33 

Tepson, Helen (p) Dec., 15 

Tersey City, N. J. (p) June, 48 

Tewelrv (p) July, 52 

Tobs See Empl vment) 

Johnson, Burges, Train the Mind! (ir 
debate Education Academic or 
Practical? with Samuel N. Stevens 
Aug., 21; Dec., 4; (p) Aug., 
64 

Tohnson Chet A Victin Looks it 
Hucklebv Fever Mar., 26; 
Mar., 64 


Johnson, Ed. R 
Language Cut to Fit the World, A 
by \lice V Morris, Nov » 
Stave Is Set!—in San 
The. by 
| July 39 
Tohnson, Edward, Anpreciation Based 
on More Than Words (in debate 
Onera in English? with Lawrence 
Tibbett) Dec.. 14; (p) Dec., 14 
Tohnson, Hubert T p) Tuly, 46 
lohnson, Robinson (Whirling Thunder 
p) May, 1 


Francisco, 


James G. Card, June, 17 


Tohnson Citv, N. Y. (r) Mar., so 

Tohnstone, Edward R. (p) June, 50 

Tohnstown, Pa. (r Nov.. so 

Joliet, Ill Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines 
Oct., 39; (r) Feb., 52 p) Feb., 
45 

Tones, Charles T p) Mav, 46 

Jones, Dr. Frank F. (w) Dee., 47 

Tones, G. Roberts (w) Aug., ¢1 

Tones, Ira C. (0) Apr., 2 

Tones, John Paul (0) July, 4 (w 
Mav, 46 

Jones, Louis J. (p) May, 46 

Tones, Ora I 0) July, 4 





World item: w, 


mt 7 
= 
=“ 
Zz 
= 
~ 
va 
7 


w“ pune, 4 

Alaska (| Apr 
5 Dec., 61 

Tumor Achieven 

Justice the Tob, by 
Frederick Tisda Jur 34 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Kx ni x » Cri by R \ 
Nestos, Dec +4 
Thank Rotary! play by W 
Peery, Apr., 4 s) A 
B vs Work A 


Service 


S se 


Youth 


Kiese Pa W Ww Aug., 

Kievit I 1s Ww \ 

Kilmarnock-Irvingtor 
I Mav, 4 

Kim, D. S ( N 


Kindleberger Jacob Boy int B 


42 
King, Fdward B w Oct { 
Kine, Pa H., Rendezvous in the ¢ 


Kingma Ariz A ‘Chamber M 


Kineslev Creorg \ 

Hitching Post Apr 
Kinnes \. R Turns 
Karl K 


Daker 
PY, 

Kirkman, Walter N July, 4 

Kirley ] WwW w Cet } 

Kittanning, Pa. (r) Jar : 

Kiwanis (1 Jar 2. §3 

Klamath Falls, Ore r) May 

Klumph, Arch C July, 3 

Knapp, Elbert D Tune, 49 

Knapp, Fred § | June, 4 

Knapsackinge—Canada to Mexi \ 
Robert O. Foote, Tune, 3 

Knoch, Nanev Jane One [ 
rime, Feb $9 

Knoeppel, Raymond J May I S 
gest by William Lvon Phel 
Oct cf p Feb 18 

Konnerth, Frank (p) Oct., 4 

Koo. Dr I Z Plantis Peace itt 
Our Back Yards, by Herbert W 
Hines) Oct 39 

Koonce, J. C. B " Feb., 49 Apr 
48 

Koonce. O. B. (p) Fet 4 

Koos, Dr. Zoltan (1 Jan., §2 J 
46 

Korytko, S w) Feb 48 

Koss, George (¢ p) Mar., 47 

Koss, George W. (p) Mar., 47 


Kral, Frantisek (w) July, 43; (p) 


July, 46 
Kramm, A. M. (p) July, 40 
Krause, Dr. R p) Jan., 48 


Krawezynski, Aleksander (w) Feb., 4% 
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KEY: 


Krueger, Karl K. By Post to Peace, 
Jan., 38; Forum for Labor, A. 
Mar., 43; Turns the Wheel Has 
Iaken, Feb., 44 

Krupp, Dr. Weston (p) Oct., 53 

Kukk, Juhan (p) Jan., 52 

Kuster, Frederick W. (p) Apr., 48 


L 


Labine, Charles (p) Sept., 51 


Labor 

Forum for Labor, A, by Karl K. 
Krueger, Mar., 

Labor Union Responsibility (de- 
bate), Unions Should be Char- 
tered, by George E. Sckolsky: 
Ihey’re Responsible Now, by 
William Green, Feb., 20 

Taming W aterfront ‘Beefs’, by 
Farnsworth Crowder, Feb., 2 

Way of the Machine, The (e) Oct., 
41 

Labrador 

Labrador—Lesson in Humanity, by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Dec., 22 

To the North Lies Labrador, by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Nov., 15 

Laceyville, Pa. (r) Aug., §5 

LaCrosse, — (r) Dee, 563; (p' 
Apr., 

telieaninn Henri (Sen.) (A Girdle of 
Good Minds, by James T. Shot 
well) Apr., 29 

aird, Donald A., That Menu for 
Lunch, Apr., 15; (p) Apr., 72 

aird, R. J. (s) Sept., 57 

akeland, Fla. (r) July, 52 

ambelet, Louis F. (p) July, 45 

Lambelet, Mme. Louis F. (p) July, 43 

La Mesa, Calif. (r) June, 54; July, 
54; Sept., 53; (w) Feb., 48 

Lancaster, Joseph Torry (w) Aug., 51 

Lander, Clarence (p) Apr., 54 

Lander, O. M. (p) Apr., 54 


Language 
Hobby for the Head (e) Sept., 39 
Language Cut to Fit the World, 
by Alice V. Morris, Nov., Ue 
One Man’s Class in Goodwill, Nov., 


53 
‘Umph’ Is What It Takes (ce) 
Feb., 43 
Language Cut to Fit the World, by 
Alice V. Morris, Nov., 36 
Lansing, Mich. (r) Jan., 53 
apres, J. A. (p) Jan., 48 
aredo, ‘Tex. (r) May, 51; July, 54; 
Se pt 52; (w) June, 48; Sept., 48; 
(p) Feb., si 


Larkin, J. A. (0) Nov., 52 
Lasswell, L. D. Jr. (p) Apr., 54 
Lasswell, L. D. Sr. (p) Apr., 54 
Lasswell, Lynn D. (0) Aug., 4 
Las Vegas, N. M. (p) Jan., 53 
Latin (A Language Cut to Fit the 
World, by Alice V. Morris) Nov., 
36 
Latvia 
——— oer Tours Europe) 
ne omg re Snstes (p) June, 25 
Laurel, Miss. (r) Feb., 51 
LaVarre, William, You Can Travel If 


You Want To, Feb., 17; (p) Feb., 
64 

awes, Lewis (Economizing on Crime, 
by R. A. Nestos) Dec., 45 

awrence, Mass. (r) Aug., 54 

awrie, Ritchie Jr. (A Language Cut 
to Fit the World by Alice V. Mor 
ris) Nov., 39 

aws and Legislation (One-House Leg- 
islatures? —- debate by George W. 
Norris and Arthur Meighen) Jan., 
10 

awson, Montague & Mrs. (w) July, 


—— 


_ 


_ 


42 
awton, Okla. (r) July, 54 
League of Nations 
Dope: Damned and Dammed! by 
Stuart ]. Fuller, May, 32 
Forum For Labor, A, by Karl K. 
Krueger, Mar., 43 
Girdle of Good Minds, A, by 
James T. Shotwell, Apr., 29 
Leacock, Stephen, How I Read My 
Newspaper, Dec., 16; (p) Dec., 64 
Leaksville-Spray, N. C. (w) Mar.. 46 
Leavenworth, Kans. (r) Mar., 52. 
Leaver, Patience Marshall, Miracles 
(poem), May, 6 
Leavitt, Fenwick L. (p) July, 47 
Lebanon, Ind. (w) Mar., 47 
Le Blane, A. J. (p) Dee., 43 
Lebrun, Albert (p) Dec., 43 
Lee, Edman H. (w) Sept., 49 
Lefort, Georges Robert (p) Jan., 52 
Legislation, Proposed (w) June, so 
Legislatures (One-House Legislatures? 
debate, by George W. Norris and 
Arthur Meighen) Jan., 10 


~ 





Numerals indicate page number; e¢, editorial comment ; 0, open forum letter; p, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item; w, Wheels; s, What They Are Saying. (19; 








Leisure 
Economizing on Crime, by R.° A. 
Nestos, Dec., 44 
Listen While You Tour, by Mor- 
ris Markey, Dec., 40; (s) Aug., 


57 
Leith-Ross, Sir Frederick (s) Sept., §7 
Leland, Miss. (r) Sept., 54 
Lentz, E. G. (p) July, 47 
Lenz, G. Franklin (p) Sept., 49 
Leon, Ia. (p) Feb., 51 
Lepper, Clayton B. (p) Apr., 48 
Let’s Moor Our Ideals to Earth, by 
George C. Hager, July, 7 
Letter Writing (‘I Take Pen in Hand’ 
No More, by Calvin T. Ryan) Sept., 


32 

Levene, Henry M. (w) May, 46 

Levinson, John (w) July, 43 

Lewes, Del. (w) Mar., 46 

Lewis, Fred O. (p) Apr., 48 

Lewis, Sinclair, Don’t Paint the Lily! 
(in debate: Is ‘Service’ Overdone? 
with Gelett Burgess) Apr., 8; (p) 
Apr., 8 

Lewis, Stanley (p) Jan., 48 

Lewiston, — (p) ant A a 

Lexington, (p) Apr 

Ley, Willy, ee in the hos Hill (Hob- 
byhorse Hitching Post) June, 55 

Libraries (Intellectual Groceries—e) 
Nov., 40; (p) Mar., 45 

Lieux de Genéve (Proof of the Pre 
mise—e) Oct., 41 

Light in the Schoolhouse (¢) Sept., 38 

Lighthouses (Dalen — Benefactor ot 
Sailors) Oct., 47 

Lillie, Leo C. (w) Oct., 49 

Lillington, N. C. (r) Jan., §2 

Lin Yutang (0) Apr., 4; (p) Apr., 70 

Lincoln, Abraham (Does Human Na- 
ture Change? by John Dewey) Feb., 


11 

Lincoln, Nebr. (p) Jan., 11; Feb., 45 

Lindman, Bertram H. (0) Apr., 4 

Linfield, Bert (w) July, 43; (p) Apr., 
48; Sept., 50 

Linfield, Herbert Roy (p) Sept., so 

Link, Henry C., More Education or 
a Job?, May, 15; (p) May, 64 

Linn, James Weber, Why Professors, 
How Can You?, Nov., 21; (p) 
Nov., 64 

Lippman, W. A. (p) July, 40 

Listen While You Tour by Morris 
Markey, Dec., 40 

Lithuania 
President Hager Tours Europe, 

ec., 

Little, Edward L. (r) Nov., 49 

Little, Edward Selby Jr. (Aid for 
Civilian Refugees in China, by 
Alfred Morley) Apr., 14 

‘Little’ We Do, The (e) Feb., 

Littleton, N. H. (w) June, oe (p) 
Nov., 50 

Living (You Might As Well Enjoy It, 
by William Moulton Marston) 
Sept., 22 

Livingston, Mont. (r) Dec., 51; (w) 
Sept., 49 

Lockhart, Arthur M. (p) Jan., 32; 
Aug., 60 

- Bag 3 Pa. (r) Feb:, 52; Dec., 

(w) Aug., 50 

Lody Calif. (w) June, so 

Loehr, Gustavus (Turns the Wheel 
Has Taken, by Karl K. Krueger) 
Feb., 46; (When Rotary Was a 
Seripling, by Silvester Schiele) May, 


roniek Ohio (r) Oct., 51 
Long, S. Burman (r) Sept., 2 
Long Beach, Calif. (p) Jan., 51; Apr., 


48 

Longuet, Paul (p) July, 45; Dec., 43 

Look behind the Label (e) Nov., 41 

Lopez, Ramon (p) Dec., so 

Lorain, Ohio (Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines) 
Oct., 39; (r) Feb., 52 

Lord, Edwin B. & Mrs. (p) June, 48 

Loring, Porter (p) Jan., 49 

Los Angeles, Calif. (The Spanish Were 
Here First, by Elmer T. Peterson) 
Mar., 22; (0) Nov., 52; (w) Jan., 
48; Mar., 48; (p) Mar., 6; May, 
51; June, 52; Aug., 60; Oct., §2 

Loth, Jerzy (A Language Cut to Fit 
the World, by Alice V. Morris) 
Nov., 39; (p) Jan., 52 

Louisville, Ky. (p) Feb., 45 

Lovejoy, Philip & (p) Feb., 31 

Loveland, Colo. (w) Apr., 54 

Lufkin, Tex. (Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards by Herbert W. Hines) 
Oct., 38 

Lugar, Marvin L. (p) Oct., 51 


Lumbering 
Accidents Are ‘Out’! by Henry 
Morton Robinson, Aug., 15 
Lumbering Takes the Long Look, by 
Charles L. Wheeler, Apr., 18 
Lunch (That Menu for Lunch by 


Donald A. Laird) Apr., 15 
Luray, Va. (p) Oct., 48 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg (r) Aug., 53 
Lynn, Mass. (r) May, 50; Sept., 54; 
Dec., 53; (w) June, 49; (p) Aug., 


55 
Lynwood, Calif. (r) Oct., 54 
Lyon, Paul P. (p) June, 49 
Lyon, Kichard (p) July, 42 
Lyon, Richard B. (p) June, 49 


M 


Maberry, Abe H. (w) Dec., 46 
MacDonald, Jeanette (p) Sept., 49 
MacDonald, Pirie (w) Dec., 47 
MacDonald, Ramsay (p) July, 17 
MacDougall, Curtis D. (0) Feb., 
MacEachern, Dr. Malcolm T. ‘ 
Sept., 49; (p) Dec., 33 
MacGregor, John (r) Jan., 53 
Machado, Luis (w) Jan., 49; (p) Jan., 


32 
er eo Way of the Machine 
(e) O i 
— Fred _?) Apr., 48; July, 


Nov 

MakKilla” Bill, (p) Oct., 4 

Mackie, Donald W. (p) June, 49 

Mackie, Robert A. (p) June, 49 

Mackinnon, Dr. Clarence (w) Jan., 48 

Mackinnon, Rev. (w) Jan., 48 

Mackintosh, Charles ease. Millen- 
niums of Effort (in symposium: 
Four Views on Profits) Aug., 58: 
(Turns the Wheel Has Taken, by 
Karl K. Krueger) Feb., 46; (w) 
Mar., 48; (p) Aug., 58 

Maclise, ~~ (p) Oct., 52 

Macon, Ga. s Dee., 47 

Macphail, pad M. P. (ry July, 51 

MacRae, Dr. Donald A. (w) Jan., 48 

Maddy, Dr. Joseph E. (p) * cae 23 

Madera, Calif. (p) July, 5 

Madison, Wis. (r) May, P+: (p) Feb., 
45; June, 48 

Magee, Clare (w) June, 50 

Magic in ‘Monickers’ (e) May, 39 

Fane, 4 Carta Day Association (w) 
un 

Mahoney, en The Miracle of > 

Iron Lung, July, 23; (p) July, 

Mail (See: Postal Service 

Malcolm, eg A. (p) July, 46; & 
Mrs. Dec 

Malloch, a In Defense of Ban- 
= e* 28; The Vine Within 
poem), Jan., 6 

Mamlok, Dr. Hans J. (w) Sept., 48 

Mamlok, Karl H. (w) Sept., 48 


Man 
After Today—Tomorrow, by Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon, Jan., 7 
Does Human Nature Change? by 
John Dewey, Feb., 8 
Earth—Man’s Eternal Home, ie 
by Edward J. Meeman, Sept., 
Gains of Our Generation, by SS 
Tweedsmuir, May, 8 
Retreat Honorable, The, by Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, June, 8 
What People Are For, by — 
Moulton Marston, Aug., 8 
“You Might As Well Enjoy It,’ 
by William Moulton lint 
Sept., 22; 
(s) Jan., 55 
Manchuria 


Harbin (r) May, 48; Dec., so 
Manhattan, Kans. (The ‘Castle’ of En- 
chantment, by George Clammer) 
Aug., 62; (r) Sept., 54; Dec., 53 
Manier, Will R ae fs (A Door Opens 
in WF all " Apr., 36; (p) June, 
18; July, 38, 43 
Mann, Louis L. (Economizing on 
Crime, by R. A. Nestos) Dec., 44; 
(w) Nov., 46 
ek oe Grace, Enterprise (poem), 
Mansfield, a (r) Nov., 51 
Mansfield, Ohio (p) om 53 
Manuel, Henri (p) Dec., 43 
Maplewood, N. y ¢ (r) Nov., 49 
Maps and Charts 
California (p) Mar., 24 
Connecticut River (p) Oct., 56 
Labrador (p) Nov., 15 
Languages (P) Nov., 37 
Oregon (p) May, 50 
Pacific Crest Trail (p) June, 
Pan-American Highway (p) a 


43 
Silk Road (p) Feb., 13 
Spain (p) June, 39 
Zones (p) Dec., 48 
Marianna, Fla. (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is by Paul Teetor) July, 


34 
Markel, Dr. H. H. (p) Dec., 36 
Markey, Morris, Listen While You 


Tour, Dec., 40 
Markham, Edwin (w) Nov., 46 


10 


Markovic, Edo (p) Jan., 52 

Marks, Charles (w) Aug., 52 
Marks, Ernest (w) Aug., 52 
Marks in the Sand (e) Feb., 43 
Marlin, Tex. (r) June, 5 
Marquette, Mich. (w) Feb., 48; D, 


47 
Marseillan, Francisco (w) June, 4 
uly, 42; Sept., 49; (p) July, 4 


Ov., 49 
Marshfield-North Bend, Ore. \ 


Aug., 52 
Marston, William Moulton, Wh 
People Are For, Aug., 8; “Y: 
Might As Well Enjoy It,” Sep: 
22; (p) Aug., 64 
Martens, Johannes (p) Jan., 32 
Martin, A. B. (p) Dec., 46 
Martin, ge (PI, Ja 7” 


Martin, Fox 

Martin, Dr. Walter "e ¢ 65 Jan., 52 

Martinelli, Pr donde (p) Dec., 15 

a a Federico (w) July, 42; (p 
uly, 

ee a W. Va. (p) Oct., 48 

Marysville, Calif. (Passport to Friend 
FA Nov., 4 we 54 

Mason, W. F. (0) Feb., 

Materialism (What ecke Are For b 
William Moulton Marston) Aug., s 

Mathematics of Versatility,, The, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, Sept., 12;  ( 


Nov., 4 
Matson, Enor K. (p) Aug., 60 
Matsumoto, Kenjiro (p) July, 46 
Mattern, Floyd H. (w) Dec., 46 
Maui, Hawaii (r) May, 51 
Maxwell, Philip, For Wives Wi 
Sing, Feb., 29; (p) Feb., 64 
May I Suggest—, by William Lyon 
Phelps, Feb., 60; Mar., 60; Apr., 
68; May, 58; June, 46; July, 4 
Aug., 45; Sept., 58; Oct., 56; 


Nov., 54; Dec., 56 (See also: Two 


‘Ten Best’ Selections for 1937) 
Maysville, Ky. (w) July, 42 
Mayville, Wis. (r) Oct., 51 
McAfee, William (w) Dec., 46 
McCallum, Arthur (p) July, 41, 47 
McCargar, F. S. (p) July, 40 
McCarter, William (w) Aug., 51 
McClelland, Dr. George L. (p) Apr., 


53 
McConaughy, James L. (0) Dec., 2 
McConnell, William A., A_ British 
View of Rotary, Mar., 7; (p 
Mar., ad 
McCook, Nebr. (w) May, 
McCook, Robert D. (p) ... 48 
McCoy, Henry (w) July, 43 
McCrae, Charles (p) Sept., 51 
weg Crawford C. (p) Apr., 
July, 38, 39 
Meiermou, William F., Folk Who've 
Found the Pot of Gold, Oct., 42; 
Halfway to Ninety, Jan., 28; (| 


Oct., 64 
McDonald, John Kellie (p) Aug., 60 
McDonald, Paul J. (w) Sept., 48 
McElroy, Dr. Robert (r) Mar., 52 
McFarland, Dr. H. M. (p) July, 40 
McGee, W. Frank (w) Dec., 46 
McGibbon, S. J. (w) Sept., 49 
McGilvray, » D. (p) Feb., 41 
McGrath, r. Robert T. (Young 
Minds Made Up—e) Apr., 37 
McGroarty, John Steven (r he Spanish 
Were Here First, by Elmer | 
Peterson) Mar., 22 
McIntyre, Oliver C. (p) Oct., 48 
McIntyre, Ross (p) Oct., 51 
McKenzie, J. R. ww) June, 49 
McKinney, Jesse (p) Apr., 48 
McLaugRlin, A. R. (w) Oct., 48 
McLaughlin, C. L. (p) Aug., 60 
McLuckie, W. K. (w) Sept., 49; 
July, 45; Oct., 52 
MeMillan, RT. (w) July, 43 
McMurtry, Ellen (r) May, 50 
McMurtry, W. Tracy (r) May, s 
McPhail, James (Rev.) (s) Feb., ; 
MeWilliams, Roy P. (w) Dec., 4¢ 
Mealins, Richard R. (w) Oct., 48 
Mechanicville, N. Y. (p) Dec., 52 
Medford, Ore. (r) May, 50 
Medicine (See: Health) ; 
Meeman, Edward J., The Ear! 
Man’s Eternal Home, Sept., 
(p) Sept., 64 ' 
Meet Lp nd New District Gover 
(p) July, 45 
Mehler, eA (o) Sept., 4 
Meighen, Arthur, One- House! 
latures? No— (in debate 
George Norris) Jan., 12 
an., 
Me chior, Cie (p) Dec., 15 
Melrose, Mass. (r) Sept., $3 
Memphis, Tenn. (w) July, 43 
Memphis, Tex. (p) Mar., 49 
Men Must Make Peace, by José ‘ 
yv Gasset, Nov., 8 
Men Who Plan Now (e) June, 
Men Who Welcome War (e) M 
Mental Hygiene (Design for 
—e) Apr., 36 





i a. oe os 


a - oe ae eh le) 





KEY: Numerals indicate page number ; 


e » editorial comment ; 


0, open forum letter ; 





Menus, (That Menu for Lunch by 
Donald A. Laird) Apr., 15 

Merced, Calif. (p) Dec., 51 

Merchandising (See: Business Methods) 

Meredith, Charles M. Jr. and Sr. (p) 
June, 49 

Merish, Fred, 
Personality, Jan., 

Merrill, Wis. (r) Oct., 52 

Merton, Arthur (p) Jan., 52 

Mesa, Ariz. (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 
453 — behind the op Fos 
Nov., 

Mesa College (p) Feb., 47 

Messimer, Elloyd O. (p) Aug., 60 

Metz, Arthur (p) June, 49 

Metz, Louis A. (p) June, 

Mexico 
One Man’s 

Nov., 53 
P.S. Go North, go South, 
(Mexico is to the South), 


Your Cellar a 


34 


Give 


49 


Class in Goodwill, 
go West! 
Apr., 


Guaymas (r) Sept., 
Hidalgo (w) July, 42 
Mexico City (r) Nov., 
June, 49; (p) Mar., 
Saltillo (p) Feb., 51 
Tijuana (w) Aug., 52 
Tuxtepec (r) May, 48 
Mexico, Mo. (w) Feb., 48 
Meyer, Phil (p) Aug., 60 
Miami, Fla. (r) Mar., 50; 
) Feb., 48; 
May, 50 
Miami, Okla. (p) Apr., 48 
Miami Beach, Fla. (r) Mar., 
Mickey Mouse (p) Feb., 34 
Middlebury, Vt. (p) Dec., 23 
Middleport, N. Y. (r) June, 54 
Middletown, Conn. (p) Apr., 
Middletown, N. Y. (r) ioe, 
Milam, M. A. (p) Apr., 48 
Milan, J. B. (0) June, 2 
Milan, Ohio (p) ec., $6 
Milford, Del. (w) Mar., 
Millard, Henry John 
(p) July, 45 
Millennium in Moultrie 
Miller, C ev.) 
Miller, Clyde R., 
Goose a Gander, 
Sept., 
Miller, din S. (p) June, 
Miller, Eugene A. (p) June, 
Miller, Mrs. Gustavus S. 


(s) Apr., 
July, 44 
Miller, Mrs. Louis L., 
Will Sing, Mar., 36; (p) Mar., 64 
Miller, Mahlon R. (p) Auz., 60 
Miller, Nora (0) Jan., 2 
Miller, Robert H. (w) Feb., 48 
Millikan, Robert A. (A Girdle of 
Good Minds, by James T. Shot 
well) Apr., 30 
Million Acres of Goodwill, by Robert 
J. C. Stead, Mar., 40; (0) May, 2 
Mills, W. F. R. (p) Apr., 48 
Mill Valley, Calif. (p) Sept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (p) Feb., 


5 
Minden, Nev. (w) Jan., 
46; June, 48 
Minds (s) Jan., 
Miner, 


51 


49; 
49 


Sept., 54; 
Mar., 47; Apr., 43; 


50 


58 


53 


46 
(w) July, 43; 
(e) Jan., 41 
(p) Aug., 50 
Propaganda for 
Sept., 26; (p) 


49 
49 


(w) Oct., 


48 
Miller, 
Miller, Karl (p) 


Julian S. 


60 


Why Wives 


53 
45; Sept., 
48; Mar., 
54, 55 
Jack, Sanctuary 
Minerva, Ohio (r) Nov., 
Mining (Accidents Are ‘Out’! by 
Henry Morton Robinson) Aug., 15 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Hobbyhorse Hitch 
ing Post) Apr., 53; (w) Mar., 46 
Minot, No. Dak. (p) Jan., 53 
Minstrel Shows (p) Nov., 51 
Minty, Fred W. (r) Sept., » 52 
Miracle of the Iron Lung, 
Tom Mahoney, July, 23 
Miracles (poem) by Paitente Marshall 
Leaver, May, 6 
Missions (The Spanish Were 
First by Elmer T. Peterson) 
22 
Mr. Businessman: What Do 
Think? by Walter B. Pitkin, 


16 

Mitchell, Angus S., A Chance for Each 
Chappie, Sept., 44; (w) July, 42; 
(p) Jan., 32; June, 52; July, 43, 


45; Sept., “4 
Mitchell, é H. J. (p) Mar., 51 
Mlinaric, Dr. eicpak (p) Jan., 52 
Mobile, Ala. (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors by Ainsley re , ae ‘ 
(r) Oct., 52; (p) Feb., 
Modern one Around the World, 


(p) 20 


50 


Oct., 


The by 


Here 
Mar., 


You 
June, 


48 
(p) June, 49 


Mein. ‘Calif. (p) Apr., 
Moffatt, Tames C. 
Moffatt, Lewis E. (p) June, 49 
Mollusk (s) Apr., 60; (o) July, 4 
Molnar, Theodore T., After Extension 
What?, Dec., 29; (r) Apr., 
p) Dec., 64 
(w) July, 


59; 


Monroe, Ga. 42 


Monroe, Mich. (p) Jan., 50 

Monsen, Myron fF. fe (p) Mar., 47 

Monsen, Myron T. e (p) Mar., 47 

Montagnes, James, Sky Freighters of 
the Northland, Apr., 25; (p) Apr., 
"—72 

Montague, Leon F. 

Montclair, N. J. 
Dec., 33 

Monterey, Calif. (Rendezvous ir 
rg That Is by Paul Teetor 


(r) May, 


(w) July, 


50 


43; 


the 
July, 


Montford, Patrick T. 
Montgomery, Ala. (p) 


(p) Aug., 
Jan., 


51 

51; Aug., 
59, 60 

Montpelier, Idaho (r) Sept., 55 

Monument That Is a Mountain, A, 
Gutzon Borglum, May, 36 

Moore, A. Harry (Sen.) (r) Jan., 52 

Moore, Allen L. (Hobbyhorse Hitch 
ing Post) May, 54 

Moore, James S. (p) May, 47 

Moore, Lowena (p) Mar., 49 

Moore, Victor K. (p) May, 47 

Morals (Is Being ‘Smart’ Really 
Smart? by Reidar Brekke) Dec., 7 

More Education or a Job? by Henry 
C. Link, May, 15 

Morgan, Irvin Jr. (p) July, 4 

Morgan, J. G. (w) June, so 

Moritz, Adolph A. {p) Mar., 51 

Morley, Alfred, Aid for Civilian Refu 
gees in China, Apr., 12 

Morley, Henry (w) Aug., 51 

Morley, R. B. (0) Oct., 

Morning Ride, The, by 
Sept., 40 

Morrant, Leonard A. 


by 


3 
M. Doris 


(Rev.) (s) Feb., 
54 

Morris, Alice V., 
Fit the World, 
6 

Morris, 
Jan., 

Morris, 

Morris, 


A Language Cut to 
Nov , 36; (Pp) Nov ‘ 


Charles S. (s) 
48 
Glenn 


Sept., $7; (| 
(r) June, 53 
LeRoy M. (p) Apr., 48 
Morse, Otis G. (p) Apr., 48 
Morton, Harry (p) Dec., 54 
Morton, Mrs. Robert Lee Jr. (0) Sept., 
3 
Moses, Horace A. (Boy into Business 
man by Glenn Stewart) Aug., 44 
Moshanoff, Stoicho (w) Dec., 47 
Mottell, Joseph J. (p) Jan., 51 
Moulton, Harold G., Prices and Wages 
in some industries Must Drop (i: 
debate: Recession — and the Way 
Out with Sir Charles Morgan 
Webb) June, 13; (p) June, 13 
Moultrie, Ga. (Millennium in Moul 
trie “e) Jan., 41 
Mountainair, N. Mex. (r) Nov., 49 
Mount Carmel, Pa. (r) Feb., 52 
Mount Jackson, Va. (p) May, 51; Oct., 
4 
Mt. Olive, N. C. (p) Apr., 48 
Mt. Pleasant, Tex. (r) Oct., 51 
Mount Rainier (poem) by Cristel Has 
tings, June, 62 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Movies 
Movies Move the World by 
Albert Phillips, June, 23 
Opera in English? (debate) by 
Lawrence Tibbett and Edward 
Johnson, Dec., 12; (p) Sept., 49 
Moyle, Arthur H. (w) Aug., 51 
Mulholland, Frank L. (Rendezvous in 
the City That Is by Paul Teetor 
July, 32; (Stage Is Set!—in Sar 
Francisco, The by James G. Card 
June, 18; (p) July, 36, 39 
Mundy, John J. (w) Oct., 48 
Murphy, E. J., Holiday from 
(with T. E. Murphy), Oct., 
Murphy, T. E., Holiday from 
(with E. J. Murphy), 
Murray, Gilbert (A 
Minds by James T. 
30 
Muscatine, 
Music 
For Wives Will 
Maxwell, Feb., 
Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, Aug., 56 
Opera in English? (debate), by 
Lawrence Tibbett and Edwara 
Johnson, Dec., 12 
Radio Rescues the Musical 
teur, by Doron K. Antrim, 
23 
Sing, You Rotarians! by 
Spaeth, June, 41 
When Rotary Raises 
(symposium) July, 
Why Wives Will 
Louis L. Miller, 
Muskogee, Okla. (r) 
Feb., 45 
Mussolini, 
Minds, 
Apr., 30 
Mutchmor, Harry A., Don’t Be 
to Applaud!, Nov., 45: (p 
64 


(r) Apr., 58 


Henry 


Death 
31 

Death 
Oct., 31 

Girdle of Good 
Shotwell) Apr., 
Ia. (r) 


July, 52 


Sing, Phili 


29 


by 


Ama- 
Jan., 


Sigmund 


Its Voice 
55 
Sing bv 
Mar., 36 
Dec., 53; 


Mrs 


(A Girdle of Good 


Shotwell 


Benito 
by James T. 


Afraid 


p, Pictures; 


r, Rotary 


Mutz, 
My 


Walter E w 
Friends, Carlton and 
Farnsworth Crowder, 


Wild Irish Rose (o 


Sept » 45 
Helen 
Tuly, 26 


Nov., 


by 


My 


N 


in ‘Monickers’ 
39 
N amp: a, " Tdaho 
Narcotics (p) May, 32 
Nash, Ogden (p) Nov., 
Nashville, Tenn. (w) 
National Association of 
cieties (Conservation Works 
Pays by William Vogt) Nov., 
National Rotarian (p) Jan., 32 
National Safety Council 


Accidents 
Are ‘Out’! by Henry Morton Rob 
inson) Aug., 15 


r) Nov., s1 
55 
Mar., 46 
Audubon So 
and 
24 


Nature 


Conservation Works-—and Pays, by 
William Vogt, Nov., 24 
Duck Ponds versus Deserts, 
Darling, Oct., 19 
Earth—Man’s Eternal Home, The, 
by Edward J. Meeman, Sept., 43 
Nebraska (One-House Legislatures? 
debate, by George W. Norris and 
Arthur Meighen) Jan., 1 
Nebraska Citv, Nebr w) Jan., 49 
Need More, Better Teachers, by H G 
Wells (in symposium: Are Educa 
tors Keeping Pace? with T 
Warren, Robert G Sproul and 
Pablo A. Pizzurno) Sept., & 
Neilson, S. (p) Jan., 48 
Neiman, Frederick B. (w 
Nelson, Georg B r 
Nesbit, (¢ H Aug 
Nestos, R A.. Economi 
Dec., 44; (f Dee 


Netherlands 


by J. N 


Sept 


Apr., 
60 


» 45 
48 
zing on Chrime, 
64 


Nov., 36 


r) June, 51 I 
Jan., 50; (J 


Amsterdam (r 
16 

Arnhem (P — to 
e) Nov., . ts 

Breda (r 


Netherlands Indies 


Oct 


Friendship 
Feb., << 
7 » $3 


p) Nov., 48 
June, 49 
Aug., 53 
Apr., 48 

Apr., 48 

of the Premis« 


Bandoeng, Java 
Malang, Java (w 
Pasoeroean, Java (p 

Netting, Conrad J. (p 

Neuman, Robert (p 

Neutral Zones (Proof 

¢) Oct., 41 

Neuwirt, Karel (p) Jan., 52 

Nevada, Mo. (r) Dee., 51 

- lar . 2 (p June, 49 

New lubs (w) Feb., 49; 
Bons 50; Nov » 40 

New Officers of R. I p) 

New Rules for Stock Markets, 
Albert W. Atwood, Mar., 

Newark, Ohio Aug., 50 

New Bedford, Mass. (r Apr., 59 

New Brunswick, N. J r) July, $3 

Newcastle, Ind. (r) Apr., s¢ 

Newcomer, Andrew E. Jr. (w 

Newens, Adrian M (f July, 47 

New Haven, Conn. (May I Suggest 
by William Lyon Phelps) Oct., 

w) Dec., 48; 

New London, Conn. 

New London, Wis 
Friends and Ne.ghbors, 
Roseen) Jai 44 

New Orleans, La r 
Mar., 46; May, 

New Philadelphia, 

Newport, Ky p) Apr., 48 

Newport News, Va. (p) Sept., 

News from a Nursery (e) July, 


News Is Peace, The Nov., 


May, 47 
July, 44 
by 


29 


Oct., 49 


56; 


— 
(Farmers 
by Ainsley 
Aug., $4; 
46 
Ohio (w) Apr., 
49 
31 
40 
Newspapers 
Oct 
(e 


Eliminating Tragedy (e 
Every Reader a Censor 


41 
Dec., 

34 
eat I Read My Newspay 
phen Leacock, Dec » if 
% (r) Apr., 58 
Newton, Raby |] p) Oct 
New York (p) Oct., 1 Oct., 28 
New York, N. Y Dickens 

lowship Mar 393 


Sugge s 


er, by 


Newton, 
» 49 


on Fel 
May | 
Phelps 

May, 


(ict 


Oct., sé 
4f Sept 


28 


New Zealand 
Where Land Makes Mer 
de la Mare, Apr., 
Auckland Dec 
Christchurch (w) Jur 
Gisborne (r Tune 
Nelsor Farmers 
Neighbors 
Jan., 4¢ 


Arcund the World item; w, 


Wheels; 


Well 


ington 


49 
Whangarei 
s, Ray 1 


Nichola 
Nichols« 
for 
Aug 
Nielsen 
Niles, 


53 
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Nohl, 


t 
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KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, 


Opportunity (See: How To Get a Start 


in Life series by Walter B. Pitkin) 
Orange, Calif. (r) June, 53 
Orange, N. J. (w) Feb., 49 
Orlando, Fla. (w) Dee., 47; (p) Nov., 
50 
Oroville Calif (Passport to Friend 


ship e) Nov., 41; (r) June, 54 
Orr, Alexander Jr. (p) Mar., 47 
Orr, Alexander IIL (p) Mar., 47 
Orr, George E. (p) Mar., 47 
Orrville, Ohio (r) Dee., 53; (w) July, 
ieee y Gasset, José, Men Must Make 

Peace, Nov., 8; (p) Oct., 2; Nov., 

64 
Osawatomie, Kans 
Oshkosh, Wis. (A ‘Toot for 

¢) jan., 41 
Osincup, Lynn ¢ Home-Made Music 
Best? (in symposium: When Rotary 

Raises Its Voice) July, 56 


(w) Oct., 48 
Institutes 


Oswego, N. Y. (p) Sept., $4 

Otlet, M. (A Girdle of Good Minds 
by James T. Shotwell) Apr., 29 

Ottawa, Kans. (w) Jan., 49 


Ottumwa, Ia. (r) Feb., 52; (w) July, 
42; (p) Mar., 51 

Our Visitor from Madras (p) Feb., 30; 
6) June, 62 

Ousdall, Dr. A. P. (p) Jan., 54 
Overall, J. t Jr. (p) July, 47 

Owego, N. Y. (p) Oct., 37 

Edwin J]. (0) Oct., 

Mich. (p) Apr., 48 


Chwens, 2 


()wosso, 


P 


P.S. Ge North, Go South, Go West!, 
(p) Apr., 45 

Pacific Crest Trail System (Knapsack 
ing-——-Canada to Mexico, by Robert 
©. Foote) June, 36 

Pacifists (Men Must Make Peace by 
José Ortega y Gasset) Nov., 8 

Padgett, Earl B. (w) Jan., 49 

Page, Forrest E. (p) Apr., 48 

Palestine (p) Sept., 49; Oct., 17 

Palmer, E. W. (p) Jan., 32 

Palmer, Howard Hunt (p) Apr., 48 

Palmerston, Lord (p) July, 16 

Pampel, Dr. Byron L. (w) Sept., 49 

Pana, Ill. (r) Sept., 54 

Pan-American Highway (Secking Peace 

in a Concrete ht by John b 

Tomkins) Jan., 42 

Pan-American Medical 
(When Doctors Get 
Jan., 40 

Panhandle, Tex. (w) Jan., 48 

Paonia, Colo. (p) Feb., 50; Apr., 48; 
Aug., 60 

Parchment, Mich. (p) Aug., 42 

Park, Harry M. (w) May, 47 

Park, Marvin C. (Rendezvous in th 
City That Is by Paul Teetor) July, 
40; (p) Oct., 52; Nov., 51 

Parker, J. J. (p) Oct., 32 


Association 
Together —e) 


Parker, John Falkingbridge (w) Apr., 
54; (p) Feb., 48 

Parks, International (Million Acres of 
Goodwill, by Robert J. C. Stead 
Mar., 40 


Parmann, Nils H (w) June, 48; 
Sept., 49; (p) July, 44 

Parrott, Mrs. Stella (0) July, 2 

Parson, Donald (p) Mar., 61 

Parsons, Albert (p) June, 48 

Parsons, Albert Jr. (p) June, 48 

Parsons, Arthur (p) June, 48 

Parsons, Ezra (p) June, 48 

Parsons, Ralph (p) June, 48 

Parton, Flovd A. (p) July, 43, 46 

Pasadena, Calif. (Knapsacking—-Can 
ada to Mexico, by Robert O. Foote) 
Tune, 36; (w) May, 46 

Paseall, Sydney W. (w) Aug., 51 

Passport to Friendship (¢) Nov., 41 

Patchogue, N. Y. (r) Odct., §2 

Paterson, N. J]. (r) Mav, 50; (w) 
June, so; Aug., so; (p) Apr., 48 

Patrick, W. Burton (w) Feb., 49 

Patten, Bernard (Hobbyhorse Hitch 
ing Post) Dec., 64 

Patterson, Andrew A. (p) Oct., 51 

Patterson, W. S. (w) Nov., 46 

Patton, Thomas J. (r) Apr., 56; June, 


§2 
Paul, Prince—Regent of Yugoslavia 
(p) Sept., 48 
Paulson, Fred (w) Jan., 48 
Pauly, Frank B. (0) Dee., 4 
Pawtucket, R. I. (r) June, 52 
Peabody, Mass. (r) May, so 


Peace 

‘Can't Rotary Do Something?’ by 
Chesley R. Perry, Feb., 7 

Chemist's Way to Peace, The, by 
Harrison E. Howe, Sept., 15 

Does Human Nature Change? by 
John Dewey, Feb., 8 

Fliminating Tragedy "te) Oct., 41 

Fiji Student Maps the Road to 


editorial comment; 0, open forum letter; 


Peace, A, by L. Archibald, 











P, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item ; w, W heels; 5, » W hat They Are Saying. (193 
Philpitt, S. Ernest (p) Apr., 48 Politics 
Phipps, Raymond W., Kemembered Politics As a Career, by Viscou 


Sept., 62 
House with the World Within, The, 
by Harry Edmonds, Oct., 28 
In a PS of Peace (booklet) (o) 


Ap 
Men Mar Make Peace by José Or- 
tega y Gasset, Nov., 8 
Men Who Welcome War 
39 
News Is Peace, The (e) Nov., 40 
Philippine View of Rotary, A, by 
Carlos P. Romulo, Apr., 7 
Planting Peace in Our Back Yards, 
by Herbert W. Hines, Oct., 37 
Proof of the Premise (e) Oct., 41 
Science versus Mars (e) Sept., 39 
(s) Feb., 54; Apr., 60; Aug., 57 
(See also: Friendship, International 
Service) 
Peach, Arthur W., Mood-Conditioner 
(in symposium: When Rotary Raises 
Its Voice) July, 58 
Peaker, Charles, All Mezzo-brows (in 
symposium: When Rotary Raises Its 
Voice) July, 56 
Peart, John A. (w) Aug., 51 
Pe ase, Fred H (p) Mar., 47 
Pease, R. Galbraith (p) Mar., 47 
Pedersen, B. S. (w) Aug., 52 
Peekskill, N. Y. (p) Oct., 4 
Peery, William, Thank Rotary! (play) 
Apr., 49; (p) Apr., 72 
Pendleton, Ore. (r) Mav, so 
Pennsburg-East Greenville, Pa. (r) 
Apr., 59 
Penny, Arthur Goff (s) Sept., §7 
Penn Yan, N. Y. (r) Aug., 54; Oct., 
51 
Pensacola, Fla, (p) Feb., 45 
Peoria, Ill. (r) July, 53; Dec., 53 
Perfect-Score Club (p) Sept., 49 
Pereira, Armando de Arruda (w) 
Mar., 48; (p) Jan., 33; July, 39, 


(e) May, 


Aug., 5% 
Rotary Do 
Understand 


Perry, Chesley F. (p) 
Perry, Chesley R. ‘Can't 
Something ?’, Feb., 

.. Appreciate (e), Jan., 41; Two 
Great Weeks Ahead (e) June, 32; 
Yugoslavian View of Rotary, A by 
Dr. Jozo Poduje, Oct., 7; (p) Jan., 
32; Feb., 30; July, 36, 44; Aug., 
ex: €et.. 63 

Perry, N. Y. (p) Aug., 56 
Pershing, John J. (Gen.) (p) Dec., 33 
Peru 
(w) June, 48 
Lima (Announcing the Winners! 
The Clubs-of-the-Year for 1936- 
37!) Apr., 44; gr Peace 
in Our Back Yards, by Herbert 
W. Hines) Oct., 61; (w) June, 
48; Sept., 49; Nov., 46 
Peru, Ill. (p) May, 51 
Petersburg, Ill. (r) May, 49 
Petersburg, Va. (r) Mar., so 
Petersen, Edward F. (w) May, 46 
Peterson, Elmer T., The Spanish Were 
Here First, Mar., 22 
Peterson, Oscar A. & Mrs 
48 
Petits Comités (w) Mar., 48 
Pettengill, Charles W. (p) July, 47 
Pettit, Milton H. (0) Oct., 2 
Peyron, E. ’. (72 Hours in Stock 
holm) Nov., 42; (p) July, 46 
Phelps, William Lyon 
May I Suggest—, Feb., 60; Mar., 
60; Apr., 68; May, 58; June, 
56; July, 48; Aug., 45: Sept., 
58; Oct., 56; Nov., $4; Dec., 56 
I'wo ‘Ten Best’ Selections for 1937, 
Jan., 20; (p) Jan., 64; Aug., 
45; Dec., 64 
Phelps, Wis. (r) Apr., §7 
Philadelphia, Pa. (r) Oct., 52; (w) 
June, 48; Aug., 50; Dec., 47; (p) 
Feb., 41 
Philanthropy (The Fosters Adopt a 
Child, by Sophie Wilds) Sept., 34 


(p) Mar., 


Philippines 
Philippine View of Rotary, A_ by 
Carlos P. Romulo, Apr., 7 
Bacolod (r) Oct., 50; (p) Jan., 
52; Sept., $1 
Baguio (w) Sept., 48 
lloilo (p) Dee., 50 
Manila (r) June, st; (w) June, 
48; July, 42; Sept., 48 
Phillips, Frank (A Language Cut to 
Fit the World, by Alice V. Mor- 
ris) Nov., 39; (r) Feb., 52 
Phillips, Henry Albert, Frierds—Alien 
and Countrymen, Feb., 37; Movies 
Move the World, June, 23; (p) 
Feb., 64; June, 64 
Phillips, Mary eg For 
Wives Only, May, 
Phillips, Tom (Turns ae Wheel Has 
—— by Karl K. Krueger) Feb., 


Rotary 


Philosophy 


(See: Conduct of Life, Man) 


12 


from Rotary, Aug., 39 
Phoenix, Ariz. (r) Apr., 57; June, 52; 
(w) Mar., 48; Sept., 48; Dec., 48 
Phoenixville, Pa. (r) Jal y, 52; (w) 
Sept., 48; (p) Feb., 41 


Photography 


Deep-Sea Diving Has By-Products, 
by John D. Craig, Mar., 18 
Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, Oct. » S62 
(p) July, 40 
Pidgeon, E. Leslie (Get Yourself a 
eT. a by Walter B. Pitkin) 
Nov., 
Piece of ond China, A by Will Dur- 
ant, Mar., 13 
Pierce, Evelyn, Yes! Land Spells 
Security (in symposium: Shall the 
Indian Be Kept Indian?) May, 11; 
(p) May, 12 
Pieretti, Louis (p) Mar., 47 
Pill, Howard E. (p) Aug., 60 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (r) May, 50 
Pine Grove, Pa. (p) Feb., 51 
Pinion, The (‘It All Depends’ by R. 


—in symposium: When Rotary 

Raises Its Voice) July, 56 
Pinkley, Virgil M. (p) Apr., 48 
Piper, Warren, A Wreath tor Profits 


(in symposium: Four Views on Pro- 
fits) Aug., 59; (p) July, 52; Aug., 
59 

Pipes (poem) by P. B. Prior, Apr., 70 

Piqua, Ohio (Farmers—Friends and 
Neighbors by Ainsley Roseen) aie 
44; (r) Apr., 58; (p) Feb., 

Pitkin, Walter B., ‘Add Friends, Multi 
ply Opportunity, Oct., 34; Get 
Yourself a Wedge Job!, Nov., 33; 
How to Get a Start in Life (in- 
troduction to series), June, 14; 
Mathematics of Versatility, The, 
Sept. 12; Where Get Your Start 
in Life? Dec., 26; Re-introducing— 
Dr. Pitkin (e) June, 33; Rendez- 
vous in the City That Is by Paul 
Teetor, July, 4° (o) Aug., 4; (w) 
July, 43; (p) June, 64; Aug., 4; 
Oct., 64; Nov., 64; Dec., 64 

Pitman, N. J. (r) Feb., 52 

Pitt, William (p) July, 16 

Pittsburg, Calif. (j June, 52 

Pittsburg, Tex. csp Apr., 48 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (r) June, 53; Oct., so; 
bn Feb., 49; Sept., 49; (p) Feb., 

Apr., 54; Aug., 60 

Pittsheld, Mass. (w) Mar., 46 

Pizzimenti, William (w) Sept., 48 

Pizzurno, Pablo A., Raise the Level of 
Fitness (in symposium: Are Educa- 
tors Keeping Pace? with H. G. 
be T. A. Warren and Robert 
G. Sproul) Sept., 11; (p) Sept., 11 

Placentia, Calif. (p) Apr., 48 

Planting Peace in Our Back Yards by 
Herbert W. Hines, Oct., 37 

Plays (Thank Rotary! by 
Peery) Apr., 49 

Plumb, Roy A. (p) July, 47 

Plumb, William D. (r) May, so 

Plumber . . . Plus (e€) May, 39 

Pochon, Marcel (p) Sept., 51 

Poduje, Dr. Jozo, A Yugoslavian View 
of Rotary, Oct., 7 


Poenaru, N. (p) Apr., 56 


William 


Poetry 


Birthday Table, The, 
Bigler, Oct., 62 
Bridge Lights ‘at Evening, by Mrs. 
Gustavus S. Miller (w) Oct., 48 
Call, The, by Bert Cooksley, Oct., 
62 
Enterprise, Mansfield, 
Oct., 62 

Forestry, by Robert Faber, Apr., 67 

Granite Hands, by Elizabeth Rob- 
erts, Oct., 6 

Immortal Trees, by Edward M. 
Cameron (w) Apr., 54 

Miracles, by Patience Marshall Lea- 
ver, May, 6 

Mount Rainer, by Cristel Hastings, 

Pipes, by P. B. Prior, Apr., 70 
June, 62 

Rotarian “9 oy “f 
Kingsley (0) Mar., 

Spark, The, by — Malloch, 

uly, 62 

To Paul P. a el Herman H. 
Hanson, May, 

Tree Made Bi Dion, A, by 
Robert Sparks Walker, Oct., 62 

When A Feller Has No Dad, by J. 
W. Simmons, Dec., 62 

Poetry Corner, Oct., 62 
Poindexter, R. H. (p) Apr., 48 


Poland 


President Hager Tours Europe, 
Dec., 43; (w) May, 46 

Lwow (w) Feb., 48 

Warsaw (r) May, 48 


by Albert D. 


by Grace 


Homer 


Philip Snowden, July, 
Politics: A Field for Wuide M 
by Meredith Nicholson, Aug., 
(See also: Government) 
Pollok, Earl (p) Nov., 51 
Polo, Marco (p) Feb., 13 
Pomona, Calif. (p) Apr., 48 
Pons, André (p) Jan., 52; July, 4 
Pons, Lily (p) Dec., 13 
Pooley, Joseph E., Can a_ Rotaria 
Grow Old?, Nov., 7 
Popescu, Agripa (w) June, 48; Sept 
49; (p) Jan., 2; <Apr., 56 


37, 44 

Popocatepetl (p) Apr., 46 

Portales, N. Mex. (r) Oct., 53 

Port Allegany, Pa. (p) Aug., 54 

Port Arthur, Tex. (Planting Peace j 
Our Back Yards by Herbert \\ 
Hines) Oct., 38 

Port Huron, Mich. (r) Dee., 52 

Portland, Ind. (r) July, 52 

Portland, Ore. (r) May, 50; (w 
Mar., 46; Aug., 52; OUct., 49; 
Feb., 45; Oct., 51 

Port Lavaca, Tex. (p) Apr., 48 

Portola, Calif. 
—e) Nov., 41; 

Portugal, Oporto (r) Jan., 50 

Post, Al (s) Apr., 61 

Post. James H. (w) Apr., 54 

Post, Tex. (r) Sept., 53 

Postal Service. 
Karl K. Krueger) Jan., 38 

Potter, 


(r) June, 54 


4 

Pottstown, Pa. (Announcing the Wi: 
ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year fo 
1936-37!) Apr., 44 

Pottsville, Pa. (Announcing the Wi: 


ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year to 
1936-37!) Apr., 41; (p) Feb., 4 
Apr., 58 


Poultney, Vt. (r) June, 53 
Powell, Garland W. (p) July, 47 
— — E. (w) May, 47; 


Jar 
Pratt, Manes * e?) Aug., 60 
Pratt, Clarence (p) July, 42 
Prescott, E. Wenreens (w) Aug., 
President Hager Tours Europe, De 


43 
Presque Isle, Me. (w) July, 42 
Press and Printing (p) June, 46, 4 
Price, Hugh C., Jazz . . . Disgustii 

(in symposium: When 

Raises Its Voice) July, 58 
Price, Utah (r) Nov., 50 
Prices (Recession—and the Way O 

—debate by Sir Charles Morga: 

Webb and Harold G. Moulto 

June, 12 
Printers’ 

—e) Mar., 39 
Prior, P. B., Pipes (poem) Apr., 7 
Prisons (On Guard with  Priso 

Guards, by Joseph Fulling Fish 

man) Jan., 17 
Proceedings of the 1938 

(w) June, 48 
Professors (Why Professors, How Ca 

You? by James Weber Linn) Noy 
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Conventio 


Profits 


Four Views on Profits (symposium 
by Charles Henry Mackintos! 
William R. Yendall, Warr: 
Piper and Algernon Blair, Aug 


586 " oP. 
From Tins of Jam to Service, 
John Thomson, Aug., 7 
Is Decline of the Profit Motive |) 


sirable? (debate), by Norma 
Thomas and James Trusioy 
Adams) July, 8 § 

What’s the Ginner’s Share? 


Alston Clapp, Sr., Sept., 
(s) Apr., 61 
Progress (‘Good Old Days’? 1! 
Never Were! by Donald Hous! 
July, 18 
Proof of the Premise (e) Oct., 41 
Propaganda 


Propaganda for Goose and Gand 
by + ag “4 Miller, Sept., 
(0) Ne 

Wars with ‘Words (e) Sept., 
(s) Apr., 

Proper, Datus E. *p) Tuly, 46 
Proposed Enactment (Nominate U 
Directors by Zones?) Dec., 48 
Prosser, Wash. (r) Sept., 52 
Providence, R. I. (p) Oct., 31 


Psychology 
Design for Living (e) Apr., 36 
Does Radio Harm Our Child: 
(debate), by Eleanor Salt 
and Elmo Scott Watson, \ 


1 
“You Might As Well Enjoy It, 


(Passport to Friendshi, 


(By Post to Peace, by 


Dan B. (0) Sept., 4; (p) Sept., 


Rotary 


Ink (Aspects of Advertising 


= 


~Ra 


Ral 


Ral 
Ral 


Rar 
Rar 
Ras 
Rau 
Ray 
Ray 
Rea 
Rea 
Rea 
Rea 
Reb 


Rece 


a 5 Speen 





KEY: Numerals indicate page number ; e, editorial comment; 0, open forum letter; p, picture 


William Moulton Marston, Sept., 


What People Are For, by William 
Moulton Marston, Aug., 8 
Ptak, Lloyd (p) Mar., 51 
Public Administration Service (A 
Clinic for Governments, by Marc A 
Rose) May, 35 
Public Safety (See: 
tion) 
Public 


Accident Preven 


Welfare 
Goose and Gander, 
Miller) Sept., 26 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, 


tor 
R 


(Propaganda 
by Clyde 

The (w) Feb., 

49 

Puck of Our Hill, by Paul Annixter, 
Aug., 37 

Pueblo, Colo. (Where Get Your Start 
in Life?, by Walter Bb. Pitkin 
Dec., 27; (w) Feb., 48; (p) Aug., 
60 


Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez (p) Apr., 56 
San Juan (p) Aug., 60; Nov., 49 
Pugsley, Dr. C. W. (w) Apr., 54; 
(p) Mar., 51 
‘Pull’ (Add Friends, Multiply Oppor 
tunity by Walter B. Pitkin) Oct., 


34 

Purcell, C. H. (0) July, 2 

Putnam, Nina Wilcox, ‘B’ As in Busi 
Dec., 8; (p) Dec., 64 


Q 


Quakertown, Pa. (p) June, 

Quanah, Tex. (p) Mar., 49 

Questionnaires (Mr. Businessman: 
What Do You Think? by Walter 
B. Pitkin) June, 16 

Quezeda, Rogers F. (p) July, 45 

Quincy, Calif. (Passport to Friendship 
—e) Nov., 41; (r) June, 54 

Quincy, Ill. (r) Dee., 52; (p) 


ness, 


49 


Aug., 


Feb., 52; 


Jan., 53; 
June 


54 
Quincy, Mass. 
Sept., 54; 


(r) 
(w) 


R 


De pe nds’ 
Rotary 


50 


It All 
When 
July, 56 
R.I.B.1. (Rendezvous in the 
s, by Paul Teetor) 
Aug., 51 
Radio 
Does Radio 
(debate), 
and Elmo 
11 
Opera in 
Lawrence 
Johnson, Dee., 12 
Radio Rescues the Musical Ama 
teur, by Doron K. Antrim, Jan., 
23; (o) Apr., 4 
Television to Sell?, 
Elliott, Feb., 34 
Radio Broadcasts (w) Sept., 49 
Rae, Cecil (w) Aug., 52 
Rae, William E. (p) July, 46 
Railey, F. G. (p) Mar., 47 
Railey, Randolph B. (p) Mar., 47 
Railroads (p) Oct., 54 
Rainsburg, A. P. (p) Mar., 47 
Rainsburg, Russell R. (p) Mar., 
Raise the Level of Fitness, by 
A. Pizzurno (in symposium: 
Educators Keeping Pace? 
H. G. Wells, T. A. Warren 
Robert G. Sproul) Sept., 11 
Raleigh, N. C. (r) Apr., 59; (w) 
June, 50 
Ralf, Einar 
Noy., 42 
Ralph, John R. 
Ralph, Roy A. 
Ralston, J. L. (Hon.) (w) Jan., 48 
Ranches (Dudes on a Thousand Hills, 
by Struthers Burt) Mar., 32 
Randall, H. E. (s) Apr., 60 
Rapid City, So. Dak. (r) Sept., 52 
Rasche, George Jr. (w) Apr., 54 
Rau, Dr. Rama (p) Feb., 
Ravenna, Ohio (w) Feb., 48 
ay, H. G. (Millennium in 
(e) Jan., 41 
Reading, Mich. (r) July, 52 
Real Charity, The (e) Mar., 39 
Reason (Eliminating Tragedy 
ea ie 
y, Percy (w) Aug., 51 
Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Girl, 
by William F. McDermott (0) Jan., 
2; Apr., 4 
Recession—and the Way Out (debate), 
Higher wholesale prices will re- 
store prosperity, Says Sir Charles 
Morgan-Webb; Prices and wages 
in some industries must drop, Urges 
—Harold G. Moulton, June, 12; 
(o) July, 2; Aug., 2 


R., 


(in symposium: 
Raises Its Voice) 


City 
July, 37 


Phat 


(p 
t 


Harm Our Children? 
by Eleanor Saltzman 
Scott Watson, Nov., 


debate), by 
and Edward 


English ? 
Vibbett 


Frank R 


by 


47 
Pablo 
Are 
with 
and 


(72 Hours in Stockholm) 


(p) June, 49 
(p) June, 49 


30 


Moultrie 


-€) 


Reciprocation (e) Feb., 42 
Record Need Changing? (ce) Sept., 


Records — Club 


Alton, Ill. (w) June, 48 
Auburn, Ky. (w) Oct., 49 
Belzoni, Miss. (w) Sept., 
Bradford, Pa. (w) Feb., 
48 
Carson City, 
Oct., 48 
Gloucester, Va. (w 
46; June, 48 
Minden, Nev. (w 
46; June, 48 
Oak Harbor, Wash. w) 
46; June, 48 
Port Arthur, Ont., al 
ay, 47 
Schuvlkill Haven, 
46 
Tappahannock-Warsaw, Va. Ww 
Jan., 48 
Windsor, N. S., 
48 
(See also: 
club) 


48 
48; 
Nev. Ww 


June, 


Jan., 48; Mar 


Jan., 48; 


Pa. 


Cw 


Canada (w 


Records 


Attendance 


Records — Individual 


Verne C & Mrs Ww 


Beverly, 
July, 42 
Campbell, William H. 


Ww Dec 


47 
Duttey, Charles 7 w 
Frost, Guy (w) June, 49 
Funk, Erwin (w) Feb., 49 
Galigarcia, Manuel (w) July, 42 
Hammond, James G. (w) May, 46 
Jackson, John T. Jr. (w) Apr., 54 
Miller, Robert H. (w) Feb., 48 
Mundy, John J. (w) Oct., 48 
Rhodus, Howard J. (w) Feb., 48 
Rodriguez, Adrian (w) July, 42 
Schultz, George W w) Oct., 48 
See Attendances Records 

individual) 
New clubs (w 


De 47 


] . 
also 


Feb., 49 
Recreation 


Schoolhouse 
Aug., $7 
Leisure, Sports) 
Silk 


Light in the 
(s) 


also: 


35; 
See 
Rediscovering the 
Hedin, Feb., 12; (Marks 
Sand Feb., 43 
Redistricting (w) Mar., 48 
Reed, G. M. Verrall (w) Aug., 
(p) Jan., 52; July, 44; Dec., 
Reed, Percy (p) July, 46 
Reeder, Clifford H. (p) Mar., 
Reeder, Ross A. (p) Mar., 47 
Rees, T. J. (w) Aug., s1 
Reeves, Bert C. (p) Apr., 48 
Reeves, Elmer (0) Sept., 2 
Reeves, Stanlev (p) Jan., 51 
Refugees (Aid for Civilian Refuge 
in China, by Alfred Morlev) Apr., 
12; (Rotary and Spain by Mariano 
Font) June, 38 
Regional Conferences 
Penang, Straits 
May, 46 
Stockholm, Sweden (President 
Hager Tours Europc) Dec., 43; 
(w) May, 46; (p) Nov., 42 
Rehm, Mercedes Julv, 52 
Re-introducing Pitkin § (¢ Jur 


Sver 
th 


by 
in 


Road, 


e) 


4 


47 


Settlements Ww 


(p) 

Dr 
33 

Remembered from Rotary, by Raymond 
W. Phipps, Aug., 

Reno, Nev. (p) Oct., 

Renovo, Pa. 


39 

49 

(w) Aug., so 

Respiratory Apparatus (The 
of the Iron Lung, by 
honey) July, 23 

Retreat Honorable, The, 
Ernest Dimnet, June, 8 

Reward Perfect Attendance (0) Aug., 4 

Reynolds, Evans (Millennium in Moul 
trie —e) Jan., 41 

Reynolds, L. W. July, 47 

Rhodus, Howard J. (w) Feb., 48 

Rice, E. LeRoy (p) July, 47 

Richards, Emmet & Mrs. (1) 

Richmond, Va. (r) June, 
(w) Dec., 47; (p) I 


Miracle 
Tom Ma 


Abb« 


by 
(p) 


52 
eb., 
50 
Rickert, G. H. (p) July, 47 
Riddell, Robert (p) Mar., 51 
Ridgewood, N. J. (w) Sept., 48 
Rife, Dr. Royal Raymond (r) July, 54 
Rife, Willard O. (p) Apr., 48 
Riordan, Joseph B. (w) Aug., 52; 
(p) July, 43 
Ripepi, Nino (w) Sept., 48 
Rishworth, Hugh C. (w) Apr., 54 
Roa Martinez, Jorge (p) July, 45 
Roads — Shanghai to Bremen (Redis 
covering the Silk Road, Sven 
Hedin) Feb., 12 
Roan Horse, Ralph (p) May, 13 
Robbins, Leslie F. (w) Aug., 50 
Roberts, Elizabeth, Granite 
(poem) Oct., 6 ’ 
Roberts, Frank D. Jan., 48 


by 


Hands 


w) 


June, 


45, 


Mar., 
Mar., 
ada w) 


Dec., 


June, 
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Around the World item : 


Roberts, Frat 
Roberts, 
Robinson, 
Robins n, 


k K w Jan., 48; Aug:, 
Owen | | Feb., 
Alfred M r June, 
Edwin (p) Jan., 52 
Robinson, Henry Morton, Accidents 
Are Out’! Aug., 15: Scien 
Catches the Arsonist, Mar., 10; (| 
Mar., 64; Aug., 64 
Robinson, Selma, Keep the Home 
from Burning, Nov., 30 
That Goes to School, July, 
July, 64; Nov 
Rochester, N Y 
Dec., 47; (p) Feb. 
Rockefeller, John D 
with the World 
Edmonds Oct 
Rockford, Ill t 
Rock Island, Ill 
Feb., 45 
Rockwell, Clifton D 
Rockwell, Harry W p 
Rocky Mount, N. ¢ t 
Rode, Leif (p) July, 46 
Rodriguez, Adrian (w Tulv, 
Rodriguez, Francisco Xavier (p 


54 


Fires 
School 
21; (p 


tary 

What 

l ) 
Rotary Fellowship 
Ir Soci 
Withi 


28 


} 
at 


Ne pt., 4 
Julv, 47 
June, 


Nov 
Rodriguez, J. A. | 
Roe Cloud, Het 

Can Enrich Civilization 

posium: Shall the India 

Indian May, 11 Pp 
Dolph C. (| Apr., 
Ark w) Feb., 4 
Rogers, Will 


| May, 62 
Rolla, Mo. (Hobby for the 
Sept., 


1g., 60 
The Indiar 
sym 
Kept 
It 


rv, 
in 
Be 
May, 
Roemer, 48 
Rogers, 


Rotary Growth 


3 

er, Albert I Rendez 

City That Is, by Paul 1 

Rolling Fork, 

Ga r 

Romulo, Carlos 
of Rotary, 
July, 42; 
Apr., 

Root, Ed. § 

Root, James S 

Daniel C., 
ilizer, Apr., 1 

Rosanotf, Dr. Henry (w pt., 

Mare A., A Clinic tor Gover 

May, 35 Mav, 64 

Rose, T. H. (w) Aug., 61 

Roseen, Ainsley, 
Neighbors, Jan., 44 

Dr. James ] [ Aug., 

Rossi, Angelo J., Don’t Call It 
\ pr., 31; Rendezvous in 
That Is, by Paul Teetor, 
Stage Is Set!—in San 
The, by Card, 


} Ay r., 72 lu LP ris 


Ro 


M Rotary History 
ISS ! Sept., § ae 

Dec., I vy Mak 
Po 
Apr., 7 


Re me, st 


Philipy 
June, 


Roper, 


Rose ‘ 


ments 
¢ 5 I 


Rotary Offices 
\sia | Ja 
Chic ik 


Cotary 


Farmers—Friends and 
60 

Frisco’, } 
the City 


July, 


Ross, 


Rotary 


Francisco 


James G June, 18 


Fred P. (4 \pi 


Rossiter, 


Rotarian, The 
0) Feb Mar., 3; 
Dec., 4; (1 ine, §4; (| 
Aln Wack, . 49; 
Mar., \pr., 
July, 4; 
Oct., 49; 


Oct... 4: 
Jan., 32 
Feb., 49; 
May, 47 
\ug., Ss! 


Nov., 4 


54; 
Sept., 
Dec., 4 
Schools 


ind 


Rotary Envy 


Iwo 


;1 


Libraries 
Aug., 

Aims and Objects 

Moor " 


ovs 

Rot 
Rotary 
by Not 


\ 


to the 
May 7 


Bridge-Building 
E. Hitchcock, 
Can't Rotary Do Something 
Chesley R. Perry, Feb., 
From Tins of Jam to Service, 
John Thomson, Aug., 7 
Let’s Moor Our Ideals to I 
Hager, July 
Aug., 57 
Rotary Wives Only 
May, 
Womer 


I 
i 
} 
1 
+ 


by 
Dy 


Rotary Singing 


Sing Ve k 
by 


arth, by 
CGseorge C. S 
Jan., $$: 
Anns For 
One of Them 
Wives, 


Rotary 
Rotary 


by 


Rotary and § 


44; (See | 


Rotary 


Standard 
Dec 

Statistics (w) Oct 

shir M th 
¥, 42 

Rotary’s Third Object 

Rotary Tree (w 

Rotary Vocatior 

Crsroceries 

Rotary Whe 

Rotary Z 

Roth \lr 

: City 

Reis FS | 


also W 
Rotary, Appraisal of 

. . Rotary 
Rotary, Dasaew Steam 


McConnell, O. B +e 


WwW 


British View of 
William A 
E., Mar., 7 
an a_ Rotarian 
Joseph E. Pooley, 
Hungarian View of 
Dr. Joseph Imre, 
Philippine View of Rotary, 
Carlos P. Romulo, Apr., 7 
Yugoslavian View of Rotary, / 
Dr. Jozo Poduje, 
Apr., 61 
Rotary Appreciation (s 
Rotary Attendance 
What? by 
nar) Dec., 29; 
Friday e 
Attendance 
dividual 
Rotary Board of Directors (w 
48; (p) Jan., 32 
Rotary Brotherhood (s 
Rotary Committees Ww 
Oct., 49 


Grow 
Nov ies 
Rotary, 


June, 7 


Old? 


tua 


V 
Beefs 
Feb 
28: Jur 
Roumania 
President 
Dec., 43 
May 4¢ 
’ Arad Sept., 
Brasov Jan., 


Aug., 57 
After Extension 
Theodore T. Mol 
Habit—Your Man 

Oct., 40; (See also: 
Records club and in 


Hage 


Mar 


Sept., Bucharest (1 
Se] ; “ ] 


Ma 





Dope seperate Fs 
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Campina (r) Jan., 50; (p) Mar., 
s1; Apr., 56 
Cluj (r) ed 51 
Ploesti (r) Jan., 50; Aug., 53; 
(p) Mar., 51; Apr., 56 
Timisoara (r) July, 5% 
Royalty (p) Sept., 48; Nov., 43; Dec., 


33 

Rozar, M. W. (0) Nov., 2 

Rubber, Synthetic (The Chemist’s Way 
to Peace by Harrison E. Howe) 
Sept., 15 

Rubinotf (p) Aug., 54 

Ruggles, Harry L (Turns the Wheel 
Has Taken by Karl K. Krueger) 
Feb., 44; (When Rotary Was a 
Stripling, by Silvester Schiele) May, 
41; (p) Mar., 47; June, 41; Sept., 
48 

Ruggles, Kenneth (p) Mar., 47; Sept., 
48 

Ruggles, W. G. (p) Sept., 48 

Rules for Business (‘B’ As in Business, 
by Nina Wileoe Putnam) Dec., 8 

Runestam, Arvid (w) Sept., 49 

Rural Life (Radio Rescues the Musical 
Amateur by Doron K. Antrim) 
Jan., 23 

Rural-Urban Acquaintance (Farmers— 
Friends and Neighbors by Ainsley 
Roseen) Jan., 44; (p) Oct., 51 

Rushmore, Charles E. (w) May, 46 

Rushmore, Edwin H. (w) May, 46 

Ruskin, John (s) Aug., 57; (0) Oct., 

Russell, Harry F. (p) July, 46 

Russell, Kans, (p) Aug., 50 

Russell, Mrs. Thomas H. (0) Mar., 2 

Ryan, Calvin T., ‘I Take Pen in 
Hand’ No More, Sept., 32; (p) 
dSept., 64 

Ryan, James P. (w) Aug., 51 

Ryder, George D. (s) Jan., 54 


S 


Sac ae, Calif. (w) July, 42; (p) 
ec., 3 

Safe Highways Ahead (e) Mar., 38; 
(o) M: Ay, 2 

Sagajllo, Witold (Count) (p) July, 
41, 46 

Sailing (I’m Going Back to the Islands, 
by Alan Villiers) Avg., 11 

St. Cloud, Minn. (r) June, 54 

St. Louis, Mo. (Planting Peace in Our 
Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines) 
Oct., 38; (w) Mar., 46; (p) May, 
46; Dec., 3 

St. Paul, Minn (Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Post) Dec., 54; (r) July, 54; (w) 
June, 48; Aug., 51 

St. Petersburg, Fla. (r) Oct., ¢1 

St. Stephen (p) May, 25 

Salem, Mass. (r) Dec., 53; (w) Dec 
48 

Salesmen (Consider the Drummer, by 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague) May, 21 

Salinas, Calif. (p) July, 40; Aug., 52 

Salisbury, Md. (p) Mar., 46 

Salt Lake City, Utah (w) June, 49; 
July, 42; Oct., 49; (p) Sept., 56; 
Oct., 20 

Saltzman, Eleanor, Does Radio Harm 
Our Children? Yes! (debate with 
Elmo Scott Watson) Nov., 113 (p) 
Nov., 64 

Salvador, San Salvador (Announcing 
the Winners! The Clubs-of-the- 
Year for 1936-37!) Apr., 44 

Sam's Flower Garden (e) Apr., 37 

Samuel, C. R. (p) July, 37, 46 | 

San Antonio, Tex. (Farmers—Friends 
and Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) 
Jan., 45; (w) Mar.,46; (p) Jan., 
46, 49; Oct., 27 

San Bernardino, Calif. (p) Mar., 48; 
Apr., 48 

Sanctuaries, Bird (See: Birds, Conser- 
vation) 

San Diego, Calif. (Announcing the 
Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year 
for 1936-37!) Apr., 44 

Sanford, Fla. (r) Sept., 52 

Sanford, N. C. (r) Mar., 51 

San Francisco, Calif. (Rendezvous in 
the City That Is, by Paul Teetor) 
July, 32; (r) Oct., 52; (w) Jan., 
48; July, 43, Aug., 52; Sept., 49; 
Dec., 47; (p) Feb., 25, 41, 45; 
Apr., 31; May, 18, 19, 20, 28-31, 
46; Dec., 36 
(See also: Conventions, 1938) 

San Francisco; endezvous for 
Friends, by Maurice Duperrey, 
Jan., 31 

San Gabriel Mission (p) Mar., 6 

San Jose, Calif, (Rendezvous in the 
City That Is, by Paul Teetor) July, 


40 

San Marcos, Tex. (p) Aug., 55 

Santa Barbara, Calif. (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post) Jan., 54; (r) Mar., 
50; Dec., 53; (w) Sept., 49 

















Santa Cruz, Calif. (Rendezvous in the 
City fag It, by Paul Teetor) July, 
40; (w) Jan., 48; Aug., 50; (p) 
July, 43; Aug., 51 

Santos, Dr. ae By (p) i 48 

Sauer, John Jr. (p) Apr., 

Sausser, Robert L. (w) Bee, 46 

Saybrook, Conn. (p) Mar., 

Sayre, Pa. (r) Nov., 50 

Sayville, N. Y. (r) Sept., 53 

Sceery, Ed. (w) June, 50 

Schaefer, Arthur F. (p) Apr., 45 

Schapper, Beatrice A., Better Boys at 
Bargain Prices, Jan., 47 

Schauer, David (w) Sept., 49 

Schenectady, N. Y. (Announcing the 
Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for 
1936-37!) Apr., 44; (p) July, 53 

Schiele, Silvester, When Rotary Was a 
Stripling, May, 40; Turns the 
Wheel Has Taken, by Karl K. 
Kruger, Feb., 46; (p) May, 40 

Schmidt, Hammil, Unprofessionally 
Speaking, Oct., 58 

Schneiderhan, Franz (w) Mar., 48; 
(p) Jan., $2; Apr., 59 

Schnetzler, S. $., Burn Down the ‘Little 
carey han June, 20; (p) June, 


64 
Schofield,Herbert (p) Jan., 32; Nov., 


39 
School That Goes to School, The, by 
Selma Robinson, July, 21 
Schorsch, Henry & Mrs. (p) Jan., 46 
Schreiner, Ted R. (0) Sept., 2 
Schroeder, Elbert L. (w) July, 42 
Schultz, George W. (w) Oct., 48 
Schurz, Karl (p) Oct., 52 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. (r) Apr., 58; 
(w) Sept., 48; Dec., 46; (p) Jan., 
50 
Science 
All Nations Honor Noguchi, by 
Tsurukichi Okumura, Sept., 41 
Chemist’s Way to Peace, The, by 
Harrison E. Howe, Sept., 15 
Helium for Humanity, by George 
W. Gray, Nov., 18 
If Preventable, Why Not Prevented? 
by David Sloane, M.D., Dec., 36 
Science Catches the Arsonist, by 
Henry Morton Robinson, Mar., 
10 
Science—Pure but Defiled (e) Jan., 
40 
Science versus Mars (e) Sept., 39 
When Doctors Get Together (e) 
Jan., 40 
Scoreboard Doesn’t Tell All, The, by 
Lynn Waldorf (0) Feb., 2 
Scotland (r) July, 51 
Edinburgh (w) July, 42 
Glasgow (Passport to Friendship 
-¢) Nov., 41; (p) Feb., 45 
Scott, Martha (p) July, 49 
Scrawls of the Great Go to Market, 
I'he, by Alan Devoe (Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post) Feb., 53 
Scribner, B. F. (W here Get Your Start 
in Life? nab Walter B. Pitkin) 
Dec., 27 
Sculpture (A Monument That Is a 
Mountain, by Gutzon Borglum) 
May, 36 
Seuncio, J. C. (p) Oct., 32 
Scurrah, Percy B. (p) July, 43 
Seaton, John L. (w) Sept., 49 
Seattle, Wash. (The ‘Gifte Gies’ -e) 
Nov., 40; (w) Oct., 49; (p) Apr., 
48 
Secretaries (A Tract for Bosses’ Wives 
by Lois Whitcomb) Aug., 25 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
(New Rules for Stock Markets, by 
Albert W. Atwood) Mar., 29 
See, C. S. (w) June, 50 
Seeing Eye (w) Mar., 48 
Seeking Peace—in a Concrete Way by 
John B. Tompkins, Jan., 42; (0) 
Apr., 4 
Seibels, E. G. (p) Apr., 54 
Selma, Calif. (w) Apr., s4 
Senatobia, Miss. (r) July, 53 
Serog, Leopold (p) July, 41 
Serratosa Cibils, Joaquin (p) July, 45 
Service (poem) (w) Feb., 48 
Service 
Call from Town Hall (e) Aug., 40 
‘Chamber’ Man and Proud of It, A, 
by John Girdler, Aug. , 28 
From Tins of Jam to Se ervice, by 
John. Thomson, Aug 
Is ‘Service’ Suatant "tdebate) by 
Sinclair iy and Gelett Bur- 
gess, Apr., 8 
aa The (poem) by Douglas 
Malloch, ths 62 
Two Rotary Envoys (e) Aug., 41 
What's the Ginner’s Share? by 
Alston Caer Sr., Sept., 7; (s) 


Sept., 

(See also: Club, Community, Voca- 
tional, and International Serv- 
ice.) 


—_ Sir Phiroze (w) Nov., 46; (p) 
uly, 
Seven "Wane of Rotary, by Wilbur 
Gruber (0) Jan., 3 
Seven 7. = the Asian Conference 
(p) Jul 
72 look oh P oa Nov., 42 
Sexson, Ny A. (w) May, 46 
Seydel, Paul Vasser (0) en 2 
Shahan, Roy (p) Apr., 
Shakespeare, a rd . Feb., 61 
Shall the Indian + Indian? 
(symposium) vor say Whirling 
Thunder, Henry Roe Cloud and 
Evelyn ’Pierce; No! say Henry 
Standing Bear, ‘Dawniss and Lee F. 
gee May 10; (0) June, 2; 
July, 4; Sept., 4 
Shang, C. (r) Feb., 50 
Shank, Arthur (The Stage Is Set!—in 
San Francisco, by James G. Card) 
June, 18; (p) July, 37 
Shannon, C. M. (P} hae = 48 
Shannon, a. c. ag ae 48 
Shannon, ip) “one 
Shannon, D. v. (p) Oct., ‘ 
Shannon, H. S. (p) Oct., 48 
Shannon, J. M. (p) Oct., 48 
Shaw, Frank L. (p) Sept., 49 
Shaw, Henry O. (p) Mar., 47 
Shaw, James F. (p) July, 47 
Shaw, John (p) July, 47 
Shaw, Louis A. (p) July, 2 
Shaw, Martin L. (p) Mar., 47 
Shaw, Miss. (r) Sept., 54 
She Also * Made Circumstances, by 
Helen Keller, Mar., 8; (0) July, 4 
Sheboygan, Wis. (r) June, 54 
Sheehan, John P. (p) July, 46 
Sheffield, John (p) Aug., 50 
Sheffield, John W. (p) Aug., so 
Shelbyville, Ind. (r) June, 54 
Sheldon, Charles M. (p) Dec., 33 
Shenandoah, Ia. (r) May, so 
Sheridan, Wyo. (r) Oct., 54 
Sherman, Harry M. (p) Aug., 52; 
Oct., 52 
Shippensburg, Pa. (Farmers—Friends 
and Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) 
Jan., 45 
Ships (p) Nov., 4 
, Hiram fa urns the Wheel Has 
— by Karl K. Krueger) Feb., 
; (When Rotary Was a Stripling, 
ad " Silvester Schiele) Mav, 41 
Shotwell, James T., A Girdle of Good 
Minds, Apr., 29; (p) Apr., 72 
Should College ‘Athletes Be Paid? (de- 
bate) Yes! by Forrest C. Allen; 
No! by John L. Griffith, Oct., 21; 
(o) Dec., 2 
Shreveport, La. (w) Tune, 49 
Shull, Frank L. (0) Jan., 3 
Shulman, Harry Manuel’ (May I Syg- 
gest—by William Lyon Phelps) 
Oct., 56 
Sidner, Sevmour S. (w) June, 50 
Sidney, Rickard (p) Jan., 37; July, 
50; Nov.. 48 
Sigman, J. W. (w) Sept., 48 
Sigmond, Luverne (p) Aug., 52 
Silk (Rediscovering the Silk Road, by 
Sven Hedin) Feb., 12 
Silva, Felipe (w) Jan., 49 
Silverton, Colo. (w) Feb., 48 
Simard, Paul (Being Candid about Os- 
tend—by George R. Averill) Mar., 


4§ 

Simmons, J. W., When a Feller Has 
No Dad (poem), Dec., 62 

Sinclair, W. C. (p) Aug., 60 

Sing, You Rotarians! by Sigmund 
Spaeth, June, 41; (0) July, 55 

Singing Bridges, by M. H. Crowe, 
May, 28; (0) July, 2 

Sioux City, Ta (r) June, 54 

Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (w) Jan., 49; 
(p) Feb., 493 Mar., 51 

Sipprell, Dr. J. (p) Oct., 39 

Sky ea ‘of the — by 
James Montagnes, a. 3 

Slav Sag (Does Human Nature ’ Cheeat? 
by John Dewev) Feb., 8 

Sleeper, Josiah (Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Post) Apr., 53 

Slingerland, George O. (r) Dec., 52 

Slippery Rock, Pa. (r) Jan., 53; Mar., 


51 
foes David, M.D., If Preventable, 
hy Not Prev remed? aon 36 

Stk Ivan (p) July, 

Slums (Modern Houcing. Around the 
World) Oct., 15; (Three and a 
Quarter Million Homes, by Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb), Oct., 12 

Small, on", = — Hitch- 
ing Post) D 

Smallwood, an te "hea. 60 

Smith, A. 'M. (p) Oct., 49 

Smith, Allan L. (0) June, 62 

Smith, Don (w) Nov., 46 

Smith, Fred R. (w) Oct., 49 

Smith, George (w) July, 43 

Smith, Norman (w) Jan., 49 

Smith, Richard (p) Oct., 52 

Smith, William V. (0) Sept., 4 


14 


—. ane (p) July, 36, 


Snite, “Prederick B. Jr. (p) July, 

Seow V gr and the Seven Dwarfs, 
une, 

Snow, William S. ; eerting W 
We Go? -e) Oct 4 

Snowden, ° Sir Philip, olitics As 
Career, July, 15; (p) July, 64 

Social Welfare 


America’s Third Frontier, by N 
M. Clark, June, 27 

Fosters Adopt a Child, The, 
Sophie Wilds, Sept., 34 

Good Neighbors Are Good Givy: 
by Charles P. Taft, Sept., 29 

Labrador—Lesson in Humanity, 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Dec., 

Modern Housing Around the Wor 
Oct., 15 

Three and a Quarter Milli 
Homes, by Sir Charles Morga: 
Webb, Oct., 12; (s) Sept., 

To the North Lies Labrador, Si 
Wilfred Grenfell, Nov., 15 

(See also: Community Service) 

Socialism (Is 


low Adams) July, 8 
Sociology (A 
‘Studies’ Rotary, by John Mili 
Caldwell) Sept., 4 
Socrates (s) Apr., 60 


ae, George E., Unions Should 
Chartered—(in debate: Labor 


Union Responsibility with Willia 
Green) Feb., 20; (p) Feb., 64 
Solitude (The Retreat Honcrable, } 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet) June, 8 
Sollman, F. Wilhelm (Planting Pea 
in Our Back Yards, by Herbert \\ 

Hines) Oct., 38 


Solomon Islands (I’m Going Back to 


the Islands, by Alan Villiers) Aug 


12 

Solomon, Kans. (Light in the Schoo 
house -e) Sept., 38; (p) May, 

Somerville, Mass. (r) July, 52; De 


2 

Seine for the Rotary Club (Sing, \ 
Rotarians! by Sigmund Spaeth 
June, 

Sons (One Father Isn’t Enough 
Had Eleven! by Ray Giles) Ja 


14 
Southam, A. J. (w) Aug., 51 
South Dakota (p) May, 36, 37 
South Sea Islands (I’m Going Ba 

to the Islands, by Alan Villie: 

Aug., 11 
Spaeth, Sigmund, Sing, You Rotarian: 

June, 41; (p) June, 64 
Spain (Rotary and Spain, by Maria 

Font) June, 38 
Spanish Refugees (r) Jan., 50; 

June, 38 
Spanish Were Here First, The, 

Elmer T. Peterson, Mar., 22 
ta The (poem) by Douglas Ma 

h, July, 62 
oe 


Don’t Be Afraid to Applaud! 
Harry A. Mutchmor, Nov., 4 


In Defense of Banquets, by Douglas 


Malloch, Nov., 28 
ane the Recluse Loses (e) D 


Speed és) Feb., 54 

Spencer, ay (s) Aug., 57 

Spencer, C. H. (p) Aug., 50 

Spencer, F. W. (p) Aug., 50 

Speers Jones Harvey (0) July, 4 
(w) 

Spillman, itiaery Collins (0) Oct 


(s) 
Spokane, Wash” (w) Oct., 49 


Sports 
A- ww Will We Go? (e) ct 


Bike " Comeletes a Cycle, The, | 
Garnett L. Eskew, Aug., 34 

Knapsacking — Canada to Mex: 
by Robert O. Foote, June, 


os The, by M. Doris 


Sep 
Old Nian’ ; ‘Game? by Bob Edg: 


Sep 
should aly athletes Be Pa 
(om) by Forrest C. 
d John L. Griffith, ™ 
Two. ‘Wheeling to Where? 


Where aaa Men Move As | 
rt 9 4 June, 44 
aos $73 Oct., 23 
Sprague, F para, Consi 
the Raion: May, 21; (p) » 


64 
Scien, Ralph E. (P) July, 4 
Mrs. (w 7 3 
Springer, Ralp E fr. (w) July, 
Springer, Spencer (w) July, 42 
Springfield, Mass. (Boy into Busi 


Decline of the Profi 
Motive Desirable? — debate, }, 
Norman Thomas and James Trus 


‘ol egiate Sociologist 


ae Ye 
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" 84 Glenn Stewart) 4 


- ge (w) Jan., 49 


cators Keeping Pace? 


Stabler, Howard D. 





Oskarshamn (r) Apr., 56 

Stockholm (President Hager Tours 
Europe) Dec., 43; (Stockholm 
in the ‘Spot’ -e) Aug., 41; (w 
May, 46; Sept., 49; (p) Oct., 
15; Nov., 42, 46 

Uppsala (w) Sept., 49 

Vastervik (r) Apr., 56 

Sweden Still Has Problems, by Berti! 

Ohlin (0) Mar., 2 

Swenson, George (w) Feb., 49 

Swimming Pools (p) Aug., 54; Sept., 

52; Oct., 53 


Switzerland 


Stage Is Set—in 


Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian?) 


St Pew] Jame s D. 


Stead, del di cc. 


President Hager Tours Europe, 
Dec., 43; (r) July, 51; (w 
May, 46 

Basel (r) Sept., 51 

Davos (r) Feb., 50 

Geneva (Proof of the Premise -« 
Oct., 41 

Interlaken (r) Apr., 56; June, 51 

Lausanne (r) Aug., 53 

Montreux-Vevey (r) May, 48 

Neuch:itel (w) May, 46 

Zurich (w) May, 47 

Sylacauga, Ala. (r) Feb., 51; (p 

Jan., 52 

Symes, John T. (0) Mar., 3 

Symonds, Charles D. (Sam’s Flower 

Garden -e) Apr., 37 


Syracuse, N. Y. (Planting Peace in 


Stewart, Wayne (p) July, « 
i (Farmers — Friends 


Our Back Yards, by Herbert W 
Hines) Oct., 38; r) May, 51; 
June, 53; (p) Feb., 45 

Syria, Beyrouth (w) Aug., 51; (p 
July, 51 

Szent- Gyérgyi, Dr. Albert (p) Feb., 
41 


T 


Tacoma, Wash. (w) Oct., 49 
Taft, Charles P., Good Neighbors Are 


Good Givers, Sept., 29; (p) Sept 
64 
Tag-Along Sisters (e) Dec., 35 


Take An Inventory! (e) Jan., 41 


Stockholm Conference 


Stojadinovic, Milan ( 


Stone, Mortimer (p) 


Taming Waterfront ‘Beefs,’ by Far 
worth Crowder, Feb., 25 
Tanner, Tom E. (s) Sept., 57 
I'apestry in Snow (p) Dec., 6 
l'appahannock-Warsaw, Va. (w) Jat 
48 

Tarboro, N. C. (r) May, 49; 

+ Sept., 53 7 , 

Tarrytown, N. Y. (r) Jan., 52 


Taylor, Oscar T. (p) Apr., 54 
Taylor, Wilford Hall o) Jan., 4 


Teachers (Are Educators Keepir 


Straits Settlements 


Pace ?—symposium by H. G. We 
lr. A. Warren, Robert G. Sprou 
and Pablo A. Pizzurno) Sept., 
(Why Professors, How Can You? 
by James Weber Linn) Nov., 21 
Teetor, Paul, Rendezvous in the Cit 
That Is, July, 32; (p) Jan., 32 
Television to Sell? by Frank R. Ell 
ott, Feb., 34 


Tempe, Ariz. (r) Mar., 52 


by Paul Teetor) July, 


Temple, Shirley (p) June, 26 
Terry, Prentiss M. (p) July, 42 


Teves, Trudus (p) Jan., 52 
Texarkana, Tex. (r) Sept., 55 
Textiles (The Chemist’s Way to Pea 


Students (p) Oct. 


by Harrison E. Howe) Sept., 15 


Thackar, tae" eee w 


Subsidizing Athletes 


July, 43 (p) July, 
Thackar, Rajnikand (ws) July, 43; 
g 


3 
Thackar, Shashikala (w) July, 43 
(p) July, 38 


Thackar, Mrs. Vidyadevi (w) July, 


Forrest C. Allen and John L. Grif- 


43 (p) July, 38 


Thank Rotary! (play) by William 


Sudan, Khartoum (w) Aug., 


Peery, Apr., 49; (0) Sept., 4 


That Menu for Lunch, by peg A 


, by Helen Keller) Mar., 


Laird, Apr., 15; (0) Ms : June, 


62 
Thayer, Cleveland (r) Jan., 52 


There Is Always Progress, by Robert 


Tack, ae ewhat Neglectful ? 


Raises Voice) July, oll 
Sullivant, Carroll F. 


G. Sproul (in eeeien: Are 
Educators Keeping Pace? with H 

G. bh gy T. A. Warren and 

Pablo A. Pizzurno) Sept., 10 


These Rotarians Are 100-Percenters, 


Swaim, Parvin H. (nd Ap a 


Apr., 48 


Thigpen, T. R. (p) Apr., 48 
Thirkell, Angela (p) Sept., 60 
This Month We Hono,— (See: Rotary 


(Hobby ty Hitch- 


sammie Fred W.. 
Swanson, Fred W. Sr. 


Personalities or Individual Names) 


Thomas, Fletcher O. (p) Apr., 48 
Thomas, George (p) Sept., 6c 
Thomas, James Shelby (Where Get 


Swanson, Martin S. I 
, Gladys (p) Dec., 


Your Start in Life? by Walter B. 
Pitkin) Dec., 27 


Thomas, Norman, Is Decline of the 


Profit Motive Desirable? Yes (in 
debate with James Truslow Adams) 
July, 8; (p) July, 64 


Thomas, William (w) July, 43 
Thompson, Clifton L. (p) Apr., 48 
Thompson, Roy (p) July, 51 
Thompson, Walter S. (w) Jan., 48 


Linkoping (P| Dec., 
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by Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, 


? with Edward Johnson) 





with Frank Brock), 


Union of South 





Turns the Wheel 
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A, Walter, George F. (p) Oct., 48 Teetor, July, 39; Taming Water- 
0) Walton, Herbert K. (r) May, 51 front ‘Beefs’, by Farnswerth Crow- 
Wand, Thomas H. Jr. (p) Apr., 48; der, Feb., + (p) Feb., 28; Apr., 
k to the Aug., 60 72; July 
] Warg, C. 7 Add Friends, Multiply Wheeling, W. Va. (p) July, $3 
Opportunity, by Walter B. Pitkin) — Doctors Get Together (¢) Jan., 
), by Douglas Oct., 34 
War (Proof of the Premise e) Oct., When a Feller Has No Dad (poem), 
P 4! J. W. Simmons, Dec., 62 
War, Prevention of (See: Peace) When Rotary Raises Its Voice (sym- 
, Rotarians — port to Friend Ward, Charles W. (r) Jan., 52 posium), by J. Van Chandler, 
‘ Ward, Daniel V. (p) Apr., 48 Virgil Hollingsworth, William A, 
yi Seer Gro Ward, Oscar G. (p) Aug., 60 Duncan, Alexander Berne, Strick- 
Ward, Sam R. (s) Jan., 5 land Gillilan, Jack Sullivan, R., 
Ware, Dr. Edith E. (A Girdle of Good Lynn C. QOsineup, Charles Peaker, 
Minds, by lemen I. Shotwell) W. W. Emerson, Arthur W.: Peach 
, Multiply Opportunity, Apr., 30 and Hugh C. Price, July, 55; (0) 
Ware, Mass. (r) July, 53 Sept., 3; Odct., 
Apr., Warren, J]. T. (p) Aug., 50 When Rotary Was a Stripling, by Sil- 
Warren, T. A., But ‘Results’ Are Im vester Schiele, May, 40 
proving (in symposium: Are Edu When You're in Singapore, Jan., 37 
cators Keeping Pace? with H. G Where Facts Are Tracks (¢€) Feb., 42 
Practical Wells, Robert G. Sproul and Pablo Where Get Your Start in Life? by 
and \. Pizzurno) Sept., 9; (The ‘Giftic Walter B. Pitkin, Dec., 26 
; Gies’ —e) Nov., 40; (w) Aug., 51; Where Land Makes Men, by F. A. de 
by (p) Jan., 52; July, 38; Sept., 9 la Mare, Apr., 38 
Warren, T. D. (p) Aug., 50 Where the Recluse Loses (e) Dec., 35 
by Wars with Words (e) Sept., 39 Where 30,000 Men Move As One, by 
Warsaw-Tappahannock, Va. (r) May, Bert Zenaty, June, 44 
by 49 Whirling Thunder, Chief, Yes! Com- 
Washington, D. w) Jan., 49; (p) munities Have Advantages (in svm- 
Pre July, 43 posium: Shall the Indian Be Kept 
, M.D., Washington, George (p) Mar., 29 Indian?) May, 10; (p) May, 10 
Washington, N. C. (p) June, 42 Whitcomb, Lois, A Tract for Bosses’ 
, by Waterloo, Ia. (p) July, 53 Wives, Aug., 25 
: Watkins-Montour, N. Y. (w) Mar., 47 White, Byron (Whizzer) (r) June, 53 
> by Henry Watrous, Albert R. (p) Aug., 56 White, Ezra (w) May, 46 
Watson, Dale (0) Oct., 4 White, Fred C. (0) Oct., 4 


Viscount Watson, Elmo Scott, Does Radio Harm White, W. S. (0) Nov., 4 


Meredith Nicholson, 4 


Vocational Service 


Clubs-of -the- Year 


"Rainsford Sprague, 


W ilfred Grenfell, 


James Montagnes, J 
North Lies Labrador, 
Wilfred Grenfell, N 


Vocational Guidance) 


Wahiawa-Waialua, 


Land Makes Men, t 


tt, Robert (w) Dec., 47 


into Paper (peem), 
} ; ‘College 


hat Service Clubs Built, t a <e 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 








Our Children? No! (in debate with Whitefish, Mont. (w) June, 48 


Men, Eleanor Saltzman) Noy., 13; (p) White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (r) 
Bey 1S Nov., 64 Nov., 49; (w) Dec., 46 
Phe Waugh, H. Roy (r) Sept., 52 Whither Rotary? (e) May, 38 
Waukegan, Ill. (r) June, 52 Whitman, Walt (w) Dec., 46 
by Waukesha, Wis. (w) Aug., so Whitmer, Charles F. (p) Apr., 48 
0 Waupun, Wis. (r) Oct., 51 Whittlesev, Charles W. (May I Sug 
Waurika, Okla. (Announcing the Win gest—by William Lyon Phelps) 
\pr ners! The Clubs-of-the-Year for Oct., 56 
1936-37!) Apr., 42; (Farmers Why Ashes on Sugar? by Gelett Bur- 
Vocational Friends and Neighbors, by Ainsley gess (in debate: Is ‘Service’ Over- 
Roseen) Jan., 46 done? with Sinclair Lewis) Apr., 9 
Waxahachie, Tex (Announcing the Why Professors, How Can You? by 
Winners! The Clubs-of-the-Year James Weber Linn, Nov., 21 
Phe for 1936-37!) Apr., 41; (w) Sept., Why Wives Will Sing, by Mrs. Louis 
‘, 48; Dec., 48; (p) Apr., 48, 54 iL. Miller, Mar., 36; (0) May, 4 
Way of the Machine, The (ce) Oct., 41 Wichita, Kans. (r) Jan., 52 
Nina Wilcox Wayne, Mich. (r) May, so Wickstrom, John (w) June, 50 
Waynesboro, Ga. (w) July, 42 Wiegman, Henry John (p) Sept., 54 
Jesse Weaver, Roger M. (0) Feb., 4 Wilber, Nebr. (r) Dec., 52 
Webb, Sir Charles Morgan—, Higher Wilder, Isabel (p) Feb., 62 
Louis Wholesale Prices Will Restore Pros Wilds, Sophie, The Fosters Adopt a 
perity (in debate: Recession—and Child, Sept., 34; (p) Sept., 64 
Pre the Way Out, with Harold G. Wilhelm, Prince of Sweden (p) Nov., 
, M.D., Moulton) June, 12; Three and a 43 
Quarter Million Homes, Oct., 12; Wilkinsburg, Pa. Boys’ Club (p) Jan., 
> by (p) June, 12; Oct., 64 47 
Webb, John B. (p) Jan., 45 Williams, Ariz. (p) Aug., 60 
by Weeks, Edwin R. (w) Mar., 46 Williams, Bruce (p) July, 43 
Bur Weglein, Dr. David E. (p) June, 49 Williams, Gilbert W. (p) July, 46 
Wegner, H. C. (s) Apr., 61 Williams, Russell V. (p) Feb., 31 
» by Weil, Louis A. (p) Mar., 60 Williams, S. A. & Mrs. (w) Dec., 47 
» 22 Weiss, Charles (0) Dee., 2 Williams, Sidney J. (0) May, 4 
Look, Welch, J. A. (p) July, 46 Williamson, N. Y. (Hobbyherse Hitch 
, 18 Welcome Awaits You at San Francisco, ing Post) Dec., 54 
Northland, A, by Henry J. Brunnier, May, 18 Williamson, W. Va. (r) Sept., 52 
5 Well Meant, but (e) Dec., 35 Williamstown, Mass. (r) June, 53 
Sir Wells, H. G., Need More, Better Williston, No. Dak. (w) June, 48 
Teachers (in symposium: Are Edu- Wilmington, Del. (w) June, so 
by cators Keeping Pace? with T. A Wilsher, W. G. (s) Aug., 57 
Warren, Robert G. Sproul and Wilshire, Los Angeles, Calif. (r) Dec., 
Busi Pablo A. Pizzurno) Sept., 8; (p) 53 
Aug., 2; Sept., 8 Wilson, Clinton R. (0) Nov., 52 
Wells, Richard H. (p) July, 44 Wilson, Dr. Thomas C. (w) July, 43 
, 64 Wenatchee, Wash. (r) Aug., 54; (p) Wilson, Woodrow (Pres.) (A Girdle 
June, May, 49 of Good Minds, by James T. Shot- 
Wesner, Dr. Louis A. (w) Jan., 49 well) Apr., 29 
Wessel, Walter A. (w) Jan., 49 Wilton, O. N. (0) Apr., 4 
West, C. Omer (s) Aug., ¢7 Wingate, Thomas V. (p) July, 47 
West, Harold B. (p) Mar., 47 Winner, So. Dak. (w) Apr., 55 
West, Orville B. (p) Mar., 47 Winnetka, Ill. (r) Mar., 52 
West Bend, Wis. (r) Oct., 51; (w) Winona, Minn. (r) June, 52 
N Sept., 49 Winston-Salem, N. C. (r) Aug., 56 
~— Westbrook, Harry (p) Apr., 48 Winterset, la. (Farmers—Friends and 
Soc} Westburg, Pau! A. (w) Sept., 49 Neighbors, by Ainsley Roseen) Jan., 
society , > 
\ Westdal, Stephen Th. (w) June, 48 45 
Westminster, Md. (r) June, 52 Wisely, H. R. (p) July, 40 
Westminster, S. C. (r) May, 49 = 
Westmoreland, George W. (s) Sept., Wives 
57 For Rotary Wives Only, by One ot 
West Palm Beach, Fla. (r) Oct., 53 Them, May, 44 
Wetzler, Samuel G. (0) June, 4 For Wives Will Sing, by Philip 
Ww harton, 1 edith (p) Nov., $4 Maxwell, Feb., 29 
What a Difference If by John R. Tract for Bosses’ Wives, A, by 
Tunis (0) Feb., 4 Lois Whitcomb, Aug., 25 
What People Are For, by William Why Wives Will Sing (A Reply to 
Moulton Marston, Aug., 8 Mr. Maxwell), by Mrs. Louis L. 
What's the Ginner’s Share? by Alston Miller, Mar., 36 
A Tree ad Clapp, Sr., Sept., 7 Woburn, Mass. (r) Oct., 51 
Wheable, Geoffrey A. (r) Feb., 51; Wolfe, S. W. (0) Nov., 52 
(w) Jan., 49 Women (Caution: Women at Work! by 
Wheel, The Rotary (Turns the Wheel Violet C. Coulter) Oct., 45; (See 
Has Taken, by Karl K. Krueger) also: Wives) 
(p) Feb., 44 Woner, George I. (0) Dec., 4 
Ww heeler, Charles L., Lumbering Takes Wood, Dr. Arthur C. (0) Mar., 2 


the Long Look, Apr., 18; Rendez- Woodburn, Ore. (r) July, 52; Sept., 
vous in the City That Is, by Paul 54 
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ing Peet) five. a 62; (r) 
ec., 
Words, (Hobby for the Head—e)’ ¢ 


World Calendar (w) May, 
World Cooperation versus Crippled 


Worthitigion, gy S. ee Feb., 48 


by Tsurukichi Okumura) 


Yosemite National Park (p) June, 
‘an Travel If You Want To, 
Ww illiam LaV arre, 
William Moulton + Rana Se 
Across the Pacific, 
Yasmasa Togo (0) Feb., 3 
a Minds Made Up—(e) 
(w) Aug., 51; (p) July, 


Youth Has a Night (r) Oct., 54 


Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity, 


for Each Chappie, 
Danger at 19 (e) D 
Economizing on Crime, 

Henrietta _B. Brooke, 


Walter B. Pitkin, 


I Doft My Green Cap to Rotary! 
Kn: i Morey —C ooo ey 
Mathematics of Versatility, 
Record Need Changing ?—-( 


38 
Tag-Along Sisters (e) Dec., 35 
y » Get Your Start in Life 


Ww a 30, 000 Men Move 


vou Minds ‘Male U Jp 


by Glenn Stewart) 


‘Dee: ip Se 5 Mang 46 
A Yaenievite View of Rotary, 
Jozo rear Oct., 


Novi eg’ AY age 4 
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Zenaty, a, Where Py ooo Men M 


Zepié, Ing. Vladimir (p) Jan., 
Zeppelins (Helium for Humanity 

George W. Gray) Nov., 18 
Zimmerman, Homer J. 
Zimmerman, Miles D. (r) ce. 
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